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A French Electric Traveling Gantry Crane. 


At the Quai d’Orsay, Paris, an electric fifteen-ton trav- 
eling gantry crane has been recently erected by the Etab- 
lissements Postel-Vinay which has some special features. 
The most interesting is the use, for the first time, of a new 
electric motor of high efficiency working with 110-volt 
single-phase current. Starting under load is effected with 
remarkable certainty and freedom from shock. The crane 
is used for unloading blocks of stone, and runs on curved 
rails conforming with the curve of the quay. Its move- 
ment, either loaded or empty, is effected without any slip- 
ping or binding by having the wheels on the outside of 
the curve slightly larger in diameter than the ones on the 
inside. The whole crane moves smoothly regardless of 
the position of the load upon the bridge. 

The span from center to center of the uprights is 56% 
feet ; the effective range of the front cantilever is 23 feet, 


nected through spur gears with the centre of a longi- 
tudinal shaft that extends to the supporting uprights. 
At these ends bevel gears transmit power to. vertical 
shafts which, through more gears, drive two of the four 
crane wheels. 

Upon the trolley which runs along the girders forming 
the bridge are located the three motors driving all but 
the transporting mechanism. The trolley also carries the 
controllers and resistances necessary for the motors. The 
hoisting drum has two helical grooves symmetrically 
formed, with reverse threads for simultaneously winding 
the two strands of chains to which the hook is attached. 
This decreases the tendency for the load to oscillate dur- 
ing ascent or descent. The hoist controlling mechanism 
is similar to that for controlling the trolley and for mov- 
ing the crane, and includes an ingenious high-power 
electric brake of reversible type, which acts perfectly 
with single-phase current. The winch is also fitted with 


A 15-Ton Electric Traveling Gantry Crane, Erected at the Quay d'Orsay, Paris, by the Etablissements Postel-Vinay. 


and that of the rear cantilever, 8 feet, making the total 
range or run of the trolley 8714 feet. The hight beneath 
the rear girders is 23 feet. The inclination of the quay 
is 4 to 100. The load is raised at the rate of 11% feet 
per minute; the trolley runs at a speed of 98% feet, and 
the whole plant can be traveled at 148 feet per minute. 

The framework of the crane is of lattice or open-work 
type to decrease the wind resistance. It comprises two 
longitudinal girders supported by uprights that are held 
together at the top by arches sufficiently high to permit 
the trolley to pass beneath. Each of the two girders is 
of box section, three sides of which are latticed, while the 
top is a solid iron plate forming a footway along the 
bridge. The uprights of the hand-rail contribute to the 
rigidity of the girders, being vertical prolongations, to a 
hight of about three feet, of parts of the girder itself, and 
connected together the length of the crane by a horizontal 
member constituting the hand-rail. At their lower ends 
the legs of each upright are connected by a beam, and 
beneath these legs are placed the wheels upon which the 
crane travels along the quay. 

A separate motor is used for each movement of the 
crane. The one which travels the crane entire is located 
in the symmetrical axis of the bridge and under one of 
the running boards formed by the tops of the main girders. 
The motor is inclosed in a sheet-iron casing and is con- 


an automatic mechanical brake, enabling the load to be 
lowered and stopped, and all the movements may be ac- 
complished by the manipulation alone of the devices con- 
trolling each mechanism. 

The current is supplied to the crane by an overhead 
wire, and is collected by two shoes, the runners of which 
are fixed upon a suitable device to enable them to pass 
over inequalities and slight gaps in the line, which runs 
in straight stretches or chords that are not continuously 
parallel to the quay. 


a 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has completed plans for 
the further improvement of its new lake terminals at 
Buffalo, which will make it among the best in the coun- 
try for handling ore and coal. The terminal yards and 
ship canal adjoin the plant of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Iron Company. The ship canal was built jointly by the 
two companies. The complete plans contemplate the 
expenditure of upward of $2,000,000. Two Brown fast 
unloading hoists have already been installed and further 
facilities for the transference of ore and coal are to 
be added, including large additional trackage during the 
winter so that by the opening of navigation everything 
will be in readiness to receive ore cargoes and to transfer 
coal from cars to boats. 
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Government Tests of Lubricating Oils. 
BY A. B. WILLITS, U. 8S. N. 


The selecting of the best lubricating oils for the ma- 
chinery on our naval vessels has become a momentous 
question during the past year, owing to the decision of 
the Department to disapprove requisitions for special 
brands and in lieu thereof to purchase in open market 
entirely on specifications. For many years lard oil was 
the recognized standard, but with the advent of engines 
of greater power coincident with the development of a 
cheaper and better lubricant in the petroleum oils, lard 
oil with its unsavory odor and high cost became a back 
number, and a few particular brands of mineral oils 
were adopted with satisfactory results. The actual tests 
made by contractors during their official trials of the big 
vessels, where so much depended upon efficient lubrica- 
tion, brought the excellence of these brands, which were 
carefully compounded for the particularly trying service, 
into such prominence as to practically give them the 
monopoly in the navy. 

It was quickly discovered that there was a chance for 
competition in this field, offering a good return, and there 
soon came a demand for the privilege of bidding from 
every oil compounder, many of whom had little apprecia- 
tion of the requirements. In admitting all, the only pro- 
tection lay in specifying in detail such qualities as must 
characterize acceptable oils. Fortunately the experience 
with the special brands enabled the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering to formulate precise specifications, which 
would eliminate such oils as would have to be used in 
excessive amounts to keep the bearings efficient, or would 
endanger these bearings by failing to maintain an effec- 
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Device for Testing the Gumming Tendency of Oil. 


Fig. 1.- 


tive film under high speeds, pressures and temperatures. 

To appreciate how important this is, take for instance 
an armored cruiser like the West Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania, ships developing 23,000 indicated horsepower, 
which at, say, 18 knots. per hour, require about 200 gal- 
lons of best mineral oil per day for proper lubrication. 
With a poorer grade the quantity must be increased, and 
the danger of hot bearings arises. The brasses for one 
main engine crank pin weigh 450 pounds and require 
about 100 pounds of Babbitt metal, and when this is 
overheated and burnt out by bad lubrication, it is no 
trifling job to disconnect and reline the boxes, while the 
time at which such crippling occurs might cause the de- 
feat of a maneuver or the loss of a battle. It is natural 
and proper, therefore, that Naval engineers should re- 
sent all movements toward loading up with any but ex- 
celient oils. 

In March, 1905, specifications for lubricating oil for 
marine machinery were issued, embracing a frictional 
test on an oil testing machine, using a standard brass 
bearing of about nine square inches projected area on a 
polished steel mandrel making about 160 revolutions per 
minute, in which test the limit of temperature was desig- 
nated to be 130 degrees F. The average load on the 
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AGE 


bearing during two hours’ test must be at least 300 
pounds per square inch of projected area, the quantity 
of oil necessary to prevent undue friction and higher 
rise of temperature being taken into account in the re- 
sults, and the quotient, found by dividing the product 
of the average total pressure on the journal and surface 
speed of journal in feet per minute by the weight of oil 
in grains for lubrication during the two hours, not to 
fall below 325,000. The flashing point must not be below 
400 degrees F. Sufficient oil to cover the bottom of a 
shallow dish when heated to 250 degrees F. and cooled 
slowly must exhibit no gummy residue. The oil must 
flow at a temperature of 32 degrees F. A small quantity 
when applied to a polished copper plate must not turn 
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Fig. 2.—The Complete Apparatus for Making Gumming Tests. 


the surface of the metal green if allowed to stand ex- 
posed to the air for twenty-four hours. The viscosity of 
the oil at 90 degrees must be between 685 and 710 com- 
pared with distilled water (49) at 90 degrees F. When 
tested in an Engler viscosimeter. Using the same stan- 
dard the viscosity of the oil at 150 degrees F. must be 
between 155 and 165 and at 225 degrees F. between 75. 
and 85. 

It was found that the greater number of failures con- 
sisted in unsatisfactory viscosity at the different tem- 
peratures, and this point alone is a most important guide 
in selecting good oil. Later experiments, however, proved 
that an additional gumming test was necessary to pre- 
vent the acceptance of unsatisfactory grades, and a spe- 
cial test has now been added, as follows: Using a single 
wick, one-half pint brass oil cup, and maintaining the oil 
at about 140 degrees F. practically equal quantities of oil 
must feed through the wick in equal intervals of time, 
for three intervals of eight hours each. At the end of 


the test the wick must be clean and the sides of the oil 
cup bright and clean. 

The accompanying sketch, Fig. 1, shows the oil cup 
device arranged for carrying out this gumming test. It 
is a single double cup casting, the outer part of which. 
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is kept filled with hot water, maintaining readily the 
temperature of the oil at about the required limit by 
adjusting the steam admission valve. Fig, 2 shows the 
arrangement complete for the test. The siphon pipe may 
be readily applied to one of the ordinary five gallon cans 
in which oil is now delivered for Government use. This 
enables the haphazard selection of any can on a lot, and 
as it draws the oil from the bottom of the can its worst 
features are exposed if it contains a gummy sediment. 

Where the continuous three periods of eight hours 
each are not practicable, the test is stopped by closing 
the lower pet cock on the oil cup, the steam blow off 
yalve, and the oil admission valve in the siphon pipe, 
and continued on the following day without having dis- 
turbed the wick by first heating the oil by the water bath 
to the required temperature before opening the bottom 
drip cock. The hight of oil in the oil cup is maintained 
between two marks on the inside of the cup to a fair 
hight. The thermometer is kept in the oil, and the drip 
from the cup is caught in a one quart graduated glass, 
which, when filled to the quart mark, is replaced by an 
empty glass and record made, together with the frac- 
tional parts at the end of each eight-hour period. 

Some manufacturers consider this test severe, but the 
best oils in use have successfully passed and practically 
filled the conditions required. 
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Bill to Punish Trademark Infringement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1906.—The movement 
on the part of numerous patent law experts and trade- 
mark owners to induce Congress to provide a criminal 
remedy within the jurisdiction of the United States courts 
for the willful infringement of marks registered in the 
United States Patent Office has resulted in the introduc- 
tion by Representative Wiley of New Jersey of a bill 
providing a series of important amendments to the exist- 
ing trademark law, which was passed by the last Con- 
gress and went into force April 1, 1905. This movement 
has been supported by the American Bar Association and 
by various patent law organizations, and an effort was 
made last winter to secure the necessary legislation in 
connection with the enactment of the Bonynge Trademark 
law. It was found, however, that a considerable number 
of Senators and Representatives were averse to creating 
new offenses by Federal statute, and it was therefore 
feared that the insertion of a criminal provision in the 
Bonynge bill might imperil its passage. Experience 
during the past year, however, has greatly emphasized 
the necessity for a criminal statute to prevent and pun- 
ish infringement of trademarks and very strong pressure 
will be brought to bear on the Patent committees of the 
two houses to give early consideration to the Wiley bill. 

Provisions of Wiley Bill, 

This measure embraces five sections. By the terms 
of the first section the following provision defining crim- 
inal infringement and providing penalties therefor is to 
be added to Section 16 of the existing trademark law: 

Sec. 16x. Any person who shall willfully and with intent to 
defraud transport or cause or procure to be transported between 
the States, or to ary foreign nation or Indian tribe, or shall 
deliver to any carrier to be so transported, any goods not those 
of the owner of the trademark, but of the same or substantially 
the same descriptive properties as the goods for which the said 
trademark is registered and upon which the same is used by the 
owner thereof, to which or to the packages or receptacles con- 
taining which is affixed any trademark registered pursuant to 
the provisions of this act, or dny false representation, likeness, 
copy or colorable imitation thereof, shall op conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1000 or by imprisonment 


for not more than two years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 


By Section 2 of the bill Section 20 of the present law 
is amended so as to prescribe the procedure in criminal as 
well as civil prosecutions. As thus amended the section 
will read as follows: 


Sec. 20. That in any case involving the right to a trademark 
registered in accordance with the provisious of this act in which 
the verdict has been found for the p’aintiff, or an injunction 
issued, and in any criminal prosecution arising under this act to 
which the verdict has been found against the defendant, the 
court may order that al! labels, signs, prints, packages, wrap- 
pers or receptacles in the possession of the defendant bearing 
the trademark of the plaintiff or complainant, or any reproduc- 
tion, counterfeit, copy or colorable imitation thereof, shall be 
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delivered up and destroyed. Any injunction that may be granted 
upon hearing, after notice to the defendant, to prevent the viola- 
tion of any right of the owner of a trademark registered in ac 
cordance with the provisions of this act by any Circuit Court 
of the United States, or by a judge thereof, may be served on the 
parties against whom such injunction may be granted anywhere 
in the United States where they may be found, and shall be 
operative, and may be enforced in proceedings to punish for 
contempt, or otherwise, by the court by which such injunction 
was granted, or by any other Circuit Court, or judge thereof, 
in the United States, or by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia or a judge thereof. The said courts, or judges thereof, 
shall have jurisdiction to enforce said injunction, as herein pro- 
vided, as fully as if the injunction had been granted by the 
Cireuit Court in which it is sought to be enforced. The clerk of 
the court, or judge granting the injunction, shall, when required 
to do so by the court before which application to enforce said 
injunction is made, transfer without delay to said court a certi- 
fied copy of all the papers on which the said injunction was 
granted that are on file in his office. 


By the next section of the bill it is provided that “ no 
criminal prosecution shall be maintained in any 
where the trademark is used in unlawful business or 
upon any article injurious in itself, or which mark has 
been used with the design of deceiving the public in the 
purchase of merchandise or has been abandoned, or upon 
any certificate of registration fraudulently obtained.” 


ease 


Trademark Owners Must Give Notice. 

Mr. Wiley proposes by Section 4 of this bill to protect 
alleged criminal prosecution in 
where the party claiming the trademark in question has 
not properly protected it by giving notice of its registra- 
tion or duly notifying the infringer. To effect this pur- 
it is proposed to amend Section 28 of the existing 
law to read as follows: 


infringers from cases 


pose 


Sec. 28. That it shall be the duty of the registrant to give 
notice to the public that the trademark is registered, either by affix- 


ing thereon the words “ Registered in U. S. Patent Office,” or ab- 


breviated thus: “ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.,” or, when from the char 
acter or size of the trademark, or from its manner of attachment 
to the article to which it is appropriated, this cannot be done, 
then by affixing a label containing a like notice to the package 
or receptacle wherein the article or articles are inclosed; and 
in any suit for infringement by a party failing so to give notice 
of registration no damages shall be recovered, except on proof 
that the defendant was duly notified of infringement, and con- 
tinued the same after such notice, nor shall any criminal prose- 
cution be maintained in the absence of such notice except upon 
the like proof. 

The final section of the bill provides that it shall take 
effect upon its passage. 

This important measure has been reférred to the 
House Committee on Patents, of which Representative 
Currier of New Hampshire is chairman. The advocates 
of the bill will seek to have it made the subject of a 
series of hearings at an early date. It is anticipated that 
there will be some opposition to the measure on the part 
of those who oppose the creation of additional criminal 
offenses, but it is believed that the hearings will develop 
practical unanimity of sentiment favorable to the meas- 
ure of all who may be properly regarded as experts in 
patent law. Ww. L. C. 

—~»+—-oe_____—— 

In the January number of Moody’s Magazine Charles 
E. Keator, vice-president of Dunlap & Co., has an article 
ov “ Why Industrial Alcohol Should Be Untaxed.” The 
writer argues that instead of being less than 5,000,000 
gallons, as at present, the consumption of alcohol for 
industrial purposes in the United States should now be 
about 80,000,000 a year, considering that previous to 
1861, when the internal revenue tax was imposed, more 
than 30,000,000 gallons of alcohol a year were thus used 
in the United States. Germany is now using annually 
more than 70,000,000 proof gallons of alcoho] in in- 
dustrial lines. Denaturized alcohol, the writer says, 
would be used in large quantities in the United States 
if the tax of $2.07 were removed. Through two com- 
paratively recent discoveries the invention of a method 
of using alcohol with the incandescent mantle for light- 
ing purposes and the perfection of the internal combus- 
tion engine for motor vehicles, power boats and farm and 
other engines, there has been opened up a possible future 
consumption of hundreds of millions of gallons. 


The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company, Johnstown, 
Pa., will build 300 more coke ovens at Moss Creek, 
Cambria County, Pa. 
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The Franklin Bicentennial. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin was celebrated January 17 by organiza- 
tions in many parts of the country. Philadelphia, how- 
ever, took the lead in this respect in acknowledgment 
of the fact that while Franklin was a native of Boston 
he removed to Philadelphia while a youth and was act- 
ively identified with that city in his long and brilliant 
eareer. The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, held its 
annual meeting on that day. At this meeting President 
John Birkinbine, who had just been re-elected for the 
tenth time, submitted the annual report of the Board 
of Managers, from which the following extracts are 
taken: 

“In presenting this report your Board of Managers 
expresses the hope that the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Benjamin Franklin may be recognized 
in such manner as to materially advance the Institute 
which bears the name of this illustrious American. Eighty 
years of sustained effort in advancing the mechanic arts 
have honored the name of Franklin and won for the 
Franklin Institute world-wide fame, to which it is justly 
entitled. But this effort has failed to enlist the financial 
support necessary to permit the self-imposed work being 
so prosecuted as to keep the institute as well in advance 
as it should be. Our unequaled technical library de- 
mands each year large expenditures to maintain it as a 
complete reference library, and the opportunities for 
scientific investigation need liberal expenditures. 

“The Committee on Exhibitions is seriously consider- 
ing a celebration of the bi-centennial of Franklin’s birth 
by an exhibition in Philadelphia, believing that the time 
is opportune. What more fitting recognition than an 
exhibition of the graphic arts and a display which would 
demonstrate the marvelous advance since close to our 
institute home Franklin drew electricity from the clouds? 

“The reports of the various committees of the board 
and of the institute, and records of the schools, which 
are important features of the institute’s work, give de- 
tails of what has been accomplished during the year, but 
the results may be summarized as follows: 

“For eight decades the night schools of the Franklin 
Institute have attracted men who, in the endeavor to 
help themselves, received in these practical aid, and many 
who later achieved prominence, made their initial start 
in these schools. During the past year 601 students were 
in attendance in the night schools; 447 studied drawing; 
96 machine design, and 28 naval architecture. It would 
be interesting, were it possible. to trace the advance in 
education, and in science, due directly to the conscien- 
tious work of preceptors and scholars in the Franklin 
Institute schools. The gratuitous assistance given stu- 
dents by the institute’s professors and lecturers deserves 
cordial recognition. 

“The Committee on Science and Arts reports the 
recommendation of the award of 21 medals, two certifi- 
cates of merit, and making five advisory reports, with 41 
cases pending at the close of the year. The work of this 
committee has, as in the past. honored the institute. and 
througlr it given public recognition to meritorious discov- 
eries and inventions. 

“The roll of members, now 1554, is far below what 
it should be to properly sustain the work above out- 
lined, for much of the expense of this, as the financial 
statement indicates, is met by membership dues. The 
board has accepted grateful contributions of books and 
other documents, which have been added to the library, 
It also acknowledges donations which have somewhat 
augmented the available funds of the institute. But the 
limited endowment and the decreased interest obtainable 
demand that every expenditure be reduced and seriously 
limit the good which the institute could accomplish. The 
total invested funds of the Institute, including all special 
funds, amount to $141,325.10, and the value of building 
site and contents will fully double this.” 

In the evening of the asme day addresses were made 
before the institute by President Birkinbine and by Pro- 
fessor Albert H. Smyth of the Philadelphia Central High 
School. Mr. Birkinbine said: 
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“Two hundred years ago Benjamin Franklin was born 
in Boston, but as so much of his life was spent in Phila- 
delphia, where he developed most of his admirable quali- 
ties, and where he obtained prominence as a printer, 
philosopher, author and statesman, it is appropriate that 
the anniversary of his birth be celebrated here, and that 
this celebration should begin at the Franklin Institute. 

“The Board of Managers has decided to recognize 
this anniversary by a series of commemorative addresses 
and papers, the first of which you will hear to-night. The 
board has also taken the initiative steps for an industrial 
exposition in the coming fall. The only drawback to 
assuring success to this enterprise is the uncertainty of 
obtaining accommodations for the exhibit. Tentative 
arrangements had been made for the use of the main ex- 
hibition hall, one of the permanent pavilions and also the 
outside ground connected wtih the Commercial Museum, 
in West Philadelphia. These plans may be interfered 
with by the avowed intention of the city authorities to 
use the pavilion as a temporary addition to the Alms- 
house. Hence definite announcement of the exhibition 
cannot be made at the present time.” 

After touching upon his arriva! in Philadelphia as a 
runaway apprentice and his well-rounded career, Mr. 
Birkinbine continued : 

“The neighborhood of the institute is replete with 
reminiscences of Franklin. Dying at the age of 84 years, 
his body is interred within four blocks of this hall, and 
somewhere in the open fields, between the place where 
you sit and the present Post Office site, it is said that he 
made his famous experiment of conducting lightning from 
the clouds in 1752. Most of his work was done within 
half a mile of this locality, for Philadelphia was then a 
moderate-sized town and its navigation was confined en- 
tirely to sailing craft and rowboats. 


“With wood for fuel, there was no demand for ordi- 
nances abating smoke nuisances, nor fear of coal strikes, 
There were no department stores, unless we credit Frank- 
lin with imitating them by his modest enterprise in which 
it is reported he disposed of a variety of goods from 
books to human chattels. The absence of skyscrapers 
eliminated the danger of elevator accidents, and Franklin 
could pursue his studies free from interruption from a 
telephone call, dr from insurance or book agents. 


“To-night we see our City Hall outlined with thou- 
sands of lights to honor the memory of the man who first 
controlled electricity. Hundreds of thousands of our 
townspeople have to-day ridden in cars propelled by elec- 
tricity or steam. Tens of thousands of horse-power are 
hourly developed by coal mined far below the earth’s 
surface. More than 1500 miles of streets cover water 
and gas pipe, sewers, light and telephone conduits, etc., ~ 
probably sufficient to span one-half the earth’s circum- 
ference, and messages flash or power is transmitted by 
overhead wires aggregating a far greater distance.” 


Professor Smyth’s address was on “Franklin as @ 
Man of Letters,” after the delivery of which a series of 
lantern pictures, representing interesting objects in con- 
nection with Franklin’s life, was thrown on a screen. 
It was announced that owing to the fear that it might 
fall to pieces the electric machine in the possession of the 
institute, by which Franklin generated electricity 150 
years ago, would not be exhibited in operation as had 


been intended. 
—— _~9+@e.-=-  — 


Max M. Suppes, general manager of the Lorain Works 
of the National Tube Company, has been granted a patent 
on a method of skimming slag from molten metal. It 
consists in displacing the slag by the immersion or par- 
tial immersion therein of a body of refractory material 
having a specific gravity higher than that of the slag but 
lower than that of the underlying metal. 


Between January 1 and January 20, 1906, plans were 
filed in the Borough of Manhattan for 124 buildings, to 
cost $7,051,350, In the corresponding period in 1905 
plans were filed for 100 buildings, with an estimated 
cost of $5,358,600. 
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A Pratt & Whitney Special Turret Lathe. 


A machine that has been found very efficient and satis- 
factory for finishing the interior and ends of small gas- 
oOline engine cylinders is the 3 x 36-inch turret lathe made 
by the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn,, and 
equipped, as illustrated in Fig. 1. The machine has in 
place of the usual rod feeding or holding device, a special 
chuck for rigidly holding the cylinder. The turret and 
cross slide tools are used for boring the inside of the 
cylinder and turning and facing a collar at one end. 

The chuck, which is best shown in Fig. 2, grips the 
work by means of two swinging clamps, each operating 
against two fixed points. Both clamps also have two 


bearing pins in a swinging member, consequently the 





Fig. 1—A 3 x 36 Inch Pratt & Whitney Lathe, Specially 


Twe Iron Ace 





Fig. 2—Another View of the Chuck. 


work is perfectly supported on eight separate points 
while being machined. This avoids the necessity of 
clamping so tight as to distort the casting and insures 
the bore of the cylinder being true when the work is re- 
moved from the chuck. 

The turret tools are for boring the cylinder and con- 
sist of rigid boring bars with high speed cutting tools. 
On the shank of one of the bars, as may be seen in Fig. 1, 
there is a turning arm holding a cutter for turning the 
collar or flange of the cylinder. The reamer for finisbing 
the hole is allowed to float on its shank and is of the 
expansion type. As both the turret slide and cross slide 
have independent power feeds, both turret and cross slide 
tools are in action simultaneously, and economize time. 

The work on which the machine illustrated is engaged, 
is a cylinder having a bore 4 inches in diameter by 
7 inches deep. There are numerous other parts in 
automobile manufacture which may be profitably handled 
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Where manufacturers have 
keep the constantly em- 
is advisable to have it equipped 
with the rod feed and collet mechanism so that it may 
also be used for rod work. 


machine. 
work to machine 


ployed on castings it 
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The Carnegie Relief Fund. 

At all the blast furnaces, mills and other plants op- 
erated by the Carnegie Steel Company 
posted last week showing operations of 
Relief Fund in 1905. 
total of $266,290.15 
which $96,187.80 


notices 
the Carnegie 
During the year just closed a grand 
was distributed from the fund, of 
paid in accident benefits, $123,- 


were 


was 
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Equipped for Boring and Facing Gas Engine Cylinders. 


249 in death benefits and $46,853.35 in pension allow- 
ances. 

Each year since the founding of the fund by Andrew 
Carnegie the disbursements have increased, and no case 
that comes under the regulations governing the distribu- 
tion of the funds has been passed by. In 1902, the first 
year after the founding of the fund, $48,213.85 was dis- 
tributed. The following year the benefits amounted to 
$180,652.17, and in 1904 the total was $241,988.32. This 
makes a grand total for the four years of $737.144.49, 
divided as follows: Accident, $351,015.64; death benefits, 
$263,332 : $122,796.85. The total number of 
cases cared for since the beginning of the distribution is 
as follows: Accident, 7458; death, 523; pension, 399, or 
altogether 8380. 

The fund was established by Mr. Carnegie in Jan- 
uary, 1902, when he set aside $4,000,000, the interest from 
which relief of injured em- 
ployees, to pay death benefits and to provide annuities 
for those who, after 15 years of employment with the 
Carnegie Steel Company or constituent companies, reach 
the age of 60 and are judged physically disqualified for 
longer continuing at work. While the affairs of the Re- 
lief Association are conducted separately from the Car- 
negie Hero Fund, they are under the same management, 
F. M. Wilmot being at the head, with J. B. Erskine as 
his assistant. The association has offices in Room 327 
of the Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh. 


pensions, 


was to be devoted to the 


——__ >opP —— — 
At the annual election of the Buffalo Foundry- 
men’s Association, held last week, the following 


officers were chosen: President, Lyman P. Hubbell; vice- 
president, William H. Barr; John E. 
treasurer, George M. Treffs. 


Gorss: 


secretary, 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
closed a contract with the Pittsburgh Coal Company for 
1000 tons of coal a day for a period of five years. 
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The Use of Water Gas in the Arts. 


Water gas is used in this country only to a very small 
extent as the processes now employed for its production 
are uneconomical and expensive to install. In these 
plants water gas is made by blowing steam through 
glowing fuel and heating the latter up at certain inter- 
vals by blowing air through. Generally gas is made for 
about four to five minutes, and air blown for the four to 
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A Form of Water Gas Generator Built by Oskar Nagel, New York. 


five minutes following, &c. During the hot blowing 
period a poor producer gas is formed, which can be 
utilized only under favorable local conditions. The long 
intervals between the gas making periods necessitates the 
use of a very large holder, and in places wher the pro- 
ducer gas has to be used, a second holder has to be in- 
stalled, which means a large increase in the first cost. 

In Europe great strides have been made in this art; 
the first cost of apparatus has been considerably reduced, 
und the yieid in water gas doubled. European engineers 
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have entirely done away with the production of producer 
gas in this process. By using a lower layer of fuel, and 
an air blast of certain pressure, the making of water gas 
is carried on now continuously for eight to nine minutes, 
and then hot blowing is done for three-quarters to one 
minute. The handling of the apparatus is simplified and 
made absolutely safe by an interlocking valve device. 
The size of the holder is decreased, the first cost reduced, 
and the introduction of this valuable gas greatly facili- 
tated. There are now over 200 of such water gas plants 
iu operation on the Continent and in England. They are 
used for open hearth and crucible steel melting; melting 
of every kind; annealing, brazing, tempering, soldering 
and forging, and chain, spring and needle manufacture. 
The purity of the flame and the ability to regulate the 
temperature from low to the highest values, make water 
gas especially adapted for the above named uses. 

Welding with water gas as compared to welding with 
coke effects a saving of 50 per cent. in fuel, besides a 
saving in labor. Fourteen to eighteen feet of %-inch 
boiler iron can be welded in one hour, with the help of 
three men. Boiler iron from %-inch up to 3 inches can 
be welded successfully into the most complicated shape 
at a lower cost than ordinary riveting. Some of the 
most prominent European welding concerns are now 
using water gas exclusively for welding large tubes in any 
length, flues, masts, buoys, annealing pots, flanges and 
car wheels. 

Water gas plants are also used with great economy and 
convenience in chain making. The saving in fuel is 40 
to 60 per cent. In the manufacture of rivets and bolts, 
nails, horseshoes, smiths’ forges, hardware and cutlery, 
it is used with equal success, and also for annealing and 
tempering tools, saws, &c. Thirty-five to forty cubic feet 
of gas of 285 British thermal unit heating value are ob- 
tained from one pound of coke. With coke at $4.00 per 
ton 1000 cubic feet of gas will cost six cents, excluding 
depreciation, wages, &c. One thousand feet of water gas 
are equivalent to 500 feet of illuminating gas. 

The illustration shows a water gas generator built 
in this country by Dr. Oskar Nagel, 90 Wall street, New 
York, which follows European practice. The generator, 
which is a cylindrical shell, lined with firebrick, and 
provided with the necessary valves for entrance of air, 
&e., is filled with coke to a certain hight, and blown hot 
by means of a positive blower. During this period -the 
air inlet valve and the charging door leading to the flue 
are open and the gas valves closed. The air enters under 
tne grate and goes through the fuel to the stack. When 
the generator is sufficiently hot, the air inlet and charging 
door are closed and at the same time the upper and lower 
gas valves are opened, depending upon where the gas is 
to leave the generator. Then steam is blown into the 
fuel until the gas becomes poor in quality, which can be 
seen from a test flame, Chemically the process consists 
of the combination of the oxygen of the steam with the 
carbon of the coal to form carbon monoxide, and hydro- 
gen is liberated as represented by the formula 

H.0+C=CO+2H. 
The average composition of the water gas is: H, 50 per 
cent.; CO, 40 per cent.; CO., 3.5 per cent.; N, 4.3 per 
cent.; C H,, 0.7 per cent. ; O, 0.5 per cent. 

When the quality of the gas deteriorates the steam 
valve is closed, the air valve and charging door opened, 
the gas outlet closed, and the blower started. In this 
way air and steam are blown alternately through the gen- 
erator. The steam is blown in from the top and from 
the bottom alternately to make the distribution of the 
heat in the generator more uniform. Fuel is charged 
through the charging door after three periods of gas 
making. The generator is provided with tight doors 
through which clinkers and ashes are removed. 

The air and gas valve are interlocked, so that they 
cannot be opened at the same time; when the air valve 
is opened the generator is locked and vice versa. This 
insures absolute safety. The generator and all the valves 
are worked from the platform. The water gas after 


leaving the generator goes to the scrubber which is filled 
with coke and sprinkled with water; from here the gas 
goes to a small holder, which serves as an equalizer. 
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Prospects for Free Industrial Alcohol, 





WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1906.—Notable prog- 
ress has recently been made in the campaign to secure 
the enactment of legislation providing free grain alcoho! 
for industrial use. Since the beginning of the present 
session no less than eight bills have been presented in 
the House providing for free denaturalized spirits for 
use in the arts, and such strong pressure has been brought 
to bear upon the Ways and Means Committee, to which 
these bills have been referred, that a resolution has been 
adopted to give hearings to all interested parties, the first 
session to be held on February 7. 


Interests Urging Legislation, 


The advocates of this legislation now include all the 
leading manufacturers of gasoline engines, automobiles, 
motor boats, many producers of iron and steel articles 
finished with lacquers, bronzes and enamels, manufac- 
turers of smokeless powder and fixed ammunition, in 
addition to a host of farmers represented by the National 
Grange, an organization that is pushing the alcohol bills 
in the hope of providing a method of utilizing surplus 
crops of grain, fruit and potatoes, to the great advantage 
of the agricultural classes. The bill on which the major- 
ity of those interested in this campaign appear to have 
united has been introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Calderhead of Kansas, and provides as follows: 

On and after the passage of this act no internal revenue 
tax shall be levied or collected on ethyl alcohol of domestic 
production which has been rendered undrinkable or unfit for 
use as a beverage prior to withdrawal from distillery bonded 
warehouse. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe the 
necessary regulations to carry this act into effect. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons who rectify or purify ethyl 
alcohol which has been removed from distillery warehouse free 
of tax under the provisions of this act, so to remove or separate 
therefrom by any process whatever the substance or substances 
which have been added thereto for the purpose of rendering 
such ethyi alcohol undrinkable or unfit for use as a_ bever- 
age, shall, on conviction, be subjected to a fine of not less than 
$500 nor more than $5000, and be imprisoned not less than 
six months nor more than three years. 

Similar bills have been presented by Representatives 
Roberts of Massachusetts, Hill of Connecticut and Mar- 
shall of North Dakota. Representative Jones of Wash- 
ington has introduced a bill reviving the free alcohol 
provisions of the Wilson tariff act, which was appealed 
after being nullified by the Treasury Department on the 
ground that they were impracticable. Representative 
Lovering of Massachusetts has presented a bill permit- 
ting domestic alcohol to be withdrawn from bonded ware- 
house for use in the manufacture of goods for export 
with benefit of rebate of the internal revenue tax on the 
same terms upon which drawback of duty is now allowed 
on imported alcohol used for the same purpose. The 
passage of so comprehensive a bill as that introduced by 
Representative Calderhead was strongly advocated by the 
National Board of Trade at its annual convention held 
in this city last week, and many other commercial organi- 
zations throughout the country are becoming interested 
in this campaign. 


Alcohol for Power Purposes, 


Owing to the increased use of small motors the manu- 
facturers of automobiles, power launches and internal 
combustion engines are taking an important part in this 
movement. They declare that alcohol is not only a de- 
cidedly satisfactory substitute for gasoline as a motor 
fuel, but it is superior in many important particulars. 
It is clean, odorless and free from danger of accidental 
explosion. The vapor given off is not inflammable unless 
closely confined and naked lights can be used around the 
machine with impunity. The worst danger to be appre- 
hended from a leak in the pipe or storage tank would be 
the loss of the fuel, or a slow fire, if a flame came into 
actual contact with the alcohol. The supply is absolutely 
unlimited. Alcohol can be obtained from all substances 
containing sugar or starch, or compounds which can be 
transformed into sugar, such as corn, grains of all kinds, 
potatoes, cane and beet sugar refuse, grape skins and 
refuse of wine making, &c. Increased demand can only 


have the effect of increasing production and stimulating 
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efforts to perfect and cheapen processes of distillation 
and distribution. 

In countries where it is not made artificially dear by 
taxation alcohol is rapidly taking the place of gasoline 
and other petroleum distillates as a fuel for explosive 


motors of all kinds. In all the leading European coun- 
tries alcohol made undrinkable by officially prescribed 
processes of denaturization is tax free. The use of alcohol 
as a fuel is prevented in this country by an internal rev- 
enue tax equal to more than 1,000 per cent. of its cost. 
Under the present tax alcohol is fifteen times as costly 
as gasoline at its present price. If the tax on alcohol 
were removed it would be as cheap as gasoline, if not 
cheaper, and would be the best fuel for explosive engines. 
Smokeless Powder and Fulminates, 

Manufacturers of smokeless powder are also taking 
part in this campaign. The weight of alcohol required 
in making the best smokeless powder is 1.4 times the 
weight of the finished powder. The internal revenue tax 
on this alcohol is $2.08 per gallon, making the tax on the 
quantity necessary to use in making a pound of the best 
smokeless powder 37 cents. The result is that the Amer- 
ican sportsman must either be satisfied to use an inferior 
powder, with the danger of fouling and corroding, or pay 
an excessive price for the best. With the tax removed 
the best powder would also be much the cheapest. 

The failure of our revenue laws to provide for the 
use, free of tax, of alcohol for industrial purposes has 
totally destroyed the manufacture in this country of ful- 
minating powder or fulminate of mercury, the explosive 
agent used in percussion caps and cartridges of all kinds. 
Practically all the fulminate of mercury used in the 
United States is now made in Canada, the alcohol being 
shipped from this country in bond, without payment of 
tax, and used in bonded manufacturing warehouses in 
the production of the fulminate, This is exported to the 
United States, paying a customs duty of 30 per cent., 
which is considerably less than our internal revenue tax 
on the alcohol necessary to manufacture it. The result 
of the present policy of taxing alcohol used for industrial 
purposes is, therefore, to give employment to Canadian 
workmen, instead of American workers, and to prevent 
the development of an important industry in this coun- 
try. With untaxed alcohol not only would every pound 
of fulminate used in this country be made here, but our 
manufacturers would be enabled to compete successfully 
in the world’s markets. 

No Revenue Question Involved. 

The necessity for placing our industries on an equal 
footing, in so far as this necessary material is 
cerned, with those of foreign countries has long been 
recognized, but so far the influence of the manufactur- 
ers has not been sufficient to secure the enactment of 
the desired legislation. One reason for the failure of 
Congress to act has been the unfounded belief on the 
part of some of its members that the proposed legislation 
would cause a serious loss in revenue through the sub- 
stitution of untaxed denaturalized alcohol for taxed 
alcohol. This, however, is a mistake, since the enact- 
ment of this legislation would have no appreciable ef- 
fect on the revenues. Owing to the present tax of $2.07 
per gallon on commercial alcohol, the use of that mate- 
rial for industrial purposes has been practically pro- 
hibited, wood alcoho] and other untaxed substitutes 
being used almost entirely, except in the production of 
such articles as flavoring extracts, perfumery, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals and other articles requiring pure ethyl 
alcohol. The manufacturers of this latter class of goods 
could not use denaturalized alcohol, but would continue 
to use taxed pure alcohol, from which the Government 
would derive as much revenue as it does now. The total 
loss of revenue under the proposed policy of exempting 
domestic alcohol made unfit for internal use from taxa- 
tion would not at the utmost exceed $300,000 per year. 
while the benefits of such legislation, through the estab- 
lishment of new industries, the extension of those now in 
existence, the giving of employment to thousands of 
workers, the creation of new markets for surplus farm 
products and the cheapening of hundreds of different 
articles of general use, thus benefiting the consumers of 
the whole country, would represent a monetary advan- 
tage of tens of millions of dollars. Ww. EC. 


con- 
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The National System of Puttyless Skylights. 


A skylight that is storm proof under every condition 
of wind and weather has hitherto been difficult to secure, 
The illustrations show a comparatively new system of 
steel puttyless glazing construction that is well adapted 
to buildings having large skylight areas. It is the sys- 
stem which will be installed by the New York Central 
Railroad Company in its new power stations at Yonkers 
and Port Morris, N. Y., and is controlled by the National 
Ventilating Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York. 

The supporting member, as shown in the longi- 
tudinal section in Fig. 1, is a rolled steel bar which offers 
maximum strength with minimum weight. This bar 
serves as a support for the glass, with flexible bearings 
intervening, and at the same time, by its inclosed gutters, 
provides drainage for any leakage. Upon the supporting 
bar, shown in the cross sectional detail, and the half-tone, 
Fig. 2, are mounted longitudinal condensation gutters 
leading to the eave gutters. These condensation gutters 
rest upon asbestos fibre cushions, which, in turn, rest 
upon the supporting bar and afford an even, continuous 
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Fig. 1.—Longitudinal and Cross Sectional Details of the System 
of Steel Puttyless Glazing Construction Controlled by the 
National Ventilating Company, New York. 


and flexible bearing for the glass to rest upon, which 
tends to conform to any irregularities in the glass. 

Two distinctive features of this construction are the 
elimination of the tendency for the glass to break when 
contracting or expanding and immunity from leakage. 
These results are further secured by spring surface bear- 
ing caps which have broad bearing surfaces upon the 
glass with a spring-like action. These caps are provided 
with vertical lower flanges, which with the flexible cush- 
ion bearings prevent the glass from binding or ever 
coming in contact with rigid surfaces, and at the same 
time make a permanently tight joint. Another distinctive 
feature of this system is the use of brass or iron expan- 
sion clips, allowing free expansion and contraction of 
the supporting bar, avoiding the breaking of glass from 
this cause. 

As seen from the longitudinal section in Fig. 1, the 
supporting bar is offset where the glass laps. The cross 
condensation gutters, emptying into the drainage gutters 
of the supporting bars, furnish a dust and weather proof 
flexible bearing where the glass laps, and with the longi- 
tudinal condensation gutters afford ample drainage for 
all condensed moisture. 


In this construction every light of glass is absolutely 
independent of every other light and can move freely in 
any direction under contraction, expansion or vibration, 
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and assume its own position without ever coming in con- 
tact with rigid surfaces. 
Oe 


The Coal and Iron National Bank, Liberty and West 
streets, New York, has re-elected its old Board of Di- 
rectors with the addition of E. E. Loomis, vice-president 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. By the 
election of Mr. Loomis to the Board of Directors the insti- 
tution has strengthened its relations with prominent coal 
and railroad interests which were already quite intimate, 
owing to the presence on the board of representatives of 
the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, the Reading and many affiliated com- 
panies. The bank has enjoyed a remarkable growth, hav- 


ing built up a deposit line of money $5,000,000 in less 
It makes a specialty of accounts in the 


than two years. 
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Fig. 2.—Perspective View, Showing Supporting Bar, Condensation 
Gutters and Clamping Device. 


machinery business by reason of its location and affilia- 
tions, 


President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has written to the city authorities a letter setting 
forth in detail the plans of that company for developing 
its facilities in and about New York City. The improve- 
ments which are described in the letter and many of 
which are well under way are estimated to cost $100,- 
000,000, of which at least half will be for labor. The 


company protests against the proposition that in addition 
to taxes on its right of way, its franchise and such an- 
nual payments as may be assessed for the privilege of 
crossing over or under streets, it should also be required 
to pay for the right to carry freight to and from the city, 
the charges suggested at a recent hearing by the engi- 
neer in charge of the city Bureau of Franchises. 
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A Large German Universal Milling Machine. 


The illustrations show a horizontal and vertical mill- 
ing machine buiit by Reinecker of Gablenz, Saxony. The 
drive for the horizontal cutter spindle and for the feed 
is from a 75 horse-power electric motor behind the stand. 
The spindle, which permits 6 inches axial adjustment, is 
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is hardened and has ball thrust bear- 
The return is effected by rack and pinion at 20 
times the cutting speed. The cutter bolts are secured in 
the hollow arbor by tension screws and in the cutter 
arbor by feather and groove; the tension screws serve 
also for loosening the bolts. For each direction of table 
feed there are 10 feeds from 0.39 to 9.4 inches per min- 


The driving worm 


ings. 





A Horizontal and Vertical Milling Machine Built by 
Support. 





Another View of the Milling Machine, 


driven by a double gear with ratio of 1 to 16. At its 
head end there is a conical bearing with pressure rings 
and at the shaft end a cylindrical concentrically adjusta- 
ble bearing. The cross side is operated by power from 
the shaft above or by hand. The two vertical spindles 
are driven by a special 5 horse-power motor behind the 
small stand, upon a vertically adjustable bracket. 
spindles have an axial adjustment of 5 inches. 
The table is 201 x 71 inches, exclusive of the water 
trough around it, and is driven by a short arbor, which 
bears in a nut extending the entire length of the table. 


These 


Reinecker, Goblenz, Saxony, 


Showing the Horizontal 
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Showing Cutter Heads on the Two Vertical and the Horizontal Spindle. 


ute, and each of these can be used with any of the cutter 
speeds. 

The greatest hight of the horizontal arbor from the 
fable is 43 inches; the fixed distance between the vertical 
arbors, 10 inches; the maximum distance between the 
lower face of the vertical arbor and the table 49% inches, 


and the space between the uprights is 104 inches. There 
are five speeds for the horizontal arbor, from 8 to 45 


revolutions per minute, and four for the vertical, 22 to 90 
revolutions. The machine weighs 60,500 pounds approx- 
imately. 
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Modern Problems in Gas Engineering.* 


BY FRED B. WHEELER. 

A century of effort has been expended on artificial gas 
manufacture. In hastily surveying the directions in 
which this effort has been expended, we see that the field 
has been divided in the various improvements made, be- 
tween English, Continental and American engineers. 
Nearly all changes in the manufacture of coal gas have 
come from our foreign brothers. In the field of water 
gas manufacture and purification, America holds the 
paim. In producer gas work, the honors are evenly di 
vided, and in the development of the by-product coke 
oven, the Continental engineers have done most of the 
work. 

The gas industry has always been conservative and 
tc a most singular degree, in this country until recently, 
bas been mainly in the hands of technically uneducated 
men. Here lies opportunity. The chances that lie be- 
fore a technically educated young gas man to-day are 
numerous as well as promising. Let me impress upon 
your minds the fact that the mere manufacttire and dis- 
tribution of artificial gas from gas works (so-called), is 
soon to be only one section of the gas engineer’s profes- 
sion. The installation of producer gas works is upon us, 
the demand is to be tremendous, and some must be pre- 
pared for this important work. 

The modification and reconstruction of blast furnaces, 
where the waste gases are used for boiler firing and for 
power upon an enormous scale, is an integral part of our 
profession. The great installations of producer gas in 
steel mills, metal refineries and electric power houses are 
bound to grow. The growth of inventiveness is soon to 
bring into operation a countless host of suction gas pro- 
ducers for small factories, gas engines in ever increasing 
numbers, and coke oven plants are to be more numerous. 

The possibilities are great in this field. The earnings 
of some gas engineers are very large. I know several 
whose collective fees and salaries reach $50,000 per year. 
The supply of technical men does not equal the demand. 


Standard Analyses of Gases. 


I present here some standard gas analyses which you 
will find very convenient for reference. They are actual 
analyses upon a big scale and made most carefully : 
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the British thermal units per cubic feet, also the candle 
power.7 

I show a table of gross British thermal units per 
cubie feet for 0 degree C. and 760 mm. The volume per 
cents. of the chemical components multiplied by the fac- 
tor will give, when all are added together, the gross Brit- 
ish thermal units. To change the volumes to 60 degrees 
I. multiply by the factor shown per degree. 

The magnitude of the volumes produced in the opera- 
tion of some modern gas works will, I hope, rivet your 
attention. 

At a certain works it was proposed to measure daily, 
at the point D, 90,000,000 cubic feet of gas at the stand- 
ard temperature, 60 degrees F = 15. 5 degrees C. 

A B C D 


| 


[-————_ | 


A Great Machinery and Hydraulic Problem. 

This gas produced at A would have actually at the B 
point, where it enters the machinery, the temperature 
212 degrees F. = 100 degrees C., the temperature of boil- 
ing water. On account of the peculiar properties of wa- 
ter vapor tension, the volume of this gas, if saturated, 
would be the enormous quantity of 3,375,000,000 cubic 
feet, This mass of gas would have to be cooled down to 
the required volume, 90,000,000 cubic feet, at D. In other 
words, it would be reduced in bulk 3714 times under this 
condition. Every piece of machinery between B and D 
under this condition would have to be designed to handle 
this mass scientifically as well as practically. About 640,- 
000,000 gallons of water would be required, and this would 
need a centrifugal pump station of 30,000,000 gallons per 
hour capacity. 

In cooling down this gas we run against the vapor ten- 
sion of ammonia at the point C, and extract there the 
ammonia liquor. The water thus produced there daily is 
the equivalent of 90 tank cars of 6000 gallons each and 
it has to be distilled daily to a reduced bulk of three 
tanks; 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day, and 30 to 36 
tank cars of liquor are handled daily now. At the point 
B, a mass of gas whirls through the machinery at the 
rate of 2,348,000 cubic feet per minute, or as much as 
would supply the capital city of Wisconsin one week. 

I have said nothing about the acres of coal fed into 
the furnaces, and the rivers of coke poured out of the 
furnace doors to round out this operation. Nor have I 
said anything about the thousands of gallons of coal tar 
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Gross British Thermal Unit per Cubic Foot Conversion Table. 


0° C. = 32° F. and 760 millimeters pressure. 
343 
341 
1,065 


1 
For 60° F, and 30 inches barometer multiply by ———- — 0.002035 


491.4 
for each degree rise. 


The table represents English, American and German 
coal gases, Solvay coke oven gas from Milwaukee and 
Detroit; Mond, Morgan, Wilson and Taylor producer 
gases, blue water gas, three different grades of carbur- 
etted water gas, also blast furnace gas. The tables show 
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* From a lecture before the engineering students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, published in the Wisconsin Engineer for 
December. Mr. Wheeler is connected with the Semet-Solvay 


Company, Syracuse, N. Y 
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and benzol that have to be cared for at this point. A 
large quantity of this gas is washed in a veritable river 
of hydrochloric acid, the strength and temperature of 
which has to be carefully watched and allowed for. A 
part of the gas is cleansed of sulphur impurities in beds 
of oxide of iron, and a part is washed in heavy oil to 
absorb benzol, the gas being required for different pur- 
poses. The capital cost of this plant runs into the mil- 
lions. 

At the point B to C is a place where it is quite possible 
to make large improvements in the first cost of installa- 
tion, and also in the operation cost, by a change to an 
entirely new principle, the principle of mechanical con- 
densation by rotary centrifugals. This mechanical con- 
densation is being accomplished in several different ways 
in Europe, and American engineers are now thinking it 
over. I believe two or three experimental trials are be- 


+ For additional data see Journal of Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, June, 1905, pp, 592-604. 
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ing made here now. Personally I have given a great deal 
oft study to the idea of the extraction of tarry and aque- 
ous matters by rapid rotation, especially in helicoidal 
screws. 
Gas engineers have now before them several important 
general engineering problems. They are: 
1. Vertical retort distillation of coal. 
2. Modified coke ovens inside of retort houses. 
3. The high pressure distribution of gas. 
4. Gases for power. 
5. Producer gas development. 
Chemical treatment of residuals. 
Naphthalene recovery. 
Benzol enrichment of lean coal gases. 
9. Proper condensation. 
10. The development of large unit gas engines for cen- 
tral station work. 


- 


~ 
~ 


eas 
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Evolution of the Retort Furnace, 

As an example of evolutionary growth in one item of 
gas works manufacture—the retort furnace—I will run 
over the line of development that has led up to the ver- 
tical retort. The retorting of coal began with a gradual 
succession of one, two, three, four, five and six retorts 
in a furnace, called a bench. The retorts were first of 
iron, then of clay, heated by an open fire. Benches of 
fours and sixes of this type are to-day in extensive use. 
They consume from 20 to 33 per cent. of the coke pro- 
duced. These furnaces receive the air in the combustion 
chamber but slightly heated. 

Recuperative and regenerative furnaces were next 
made, and the number of retorts increased from six to 
eight, nine and ten per bench. The air supplied to the 
fire in the combustion chamber. was highly heated by the 
waste heat products of combustion before passing to the 
chimney. In the German Munich patent benches with the 
fire outside the bench in a generator, long runs of as low 
as 16 per cent. of coke made consumed as fuel have been 
made, the yields per bench of these standard sizes run- 
ning to 72,000 cubic feet per bench per day. 

The next stage was inclined retorts, elaborate affiairs, 
the retorts being tilted at an angle of inclination proper 
for hot coke to slide down and out, when suitably 
burned. <A good installation is to be seen at Louisville, 
Ky., also in Brooklyn. These produce 100,000 cubic feet 
or more to the bench. 

The coke oven in the shape known as the by-product 
coke oven came in ahead of the inclines. It is a success- 
ful producer of gas as well as coke on a large scale. A 
coke oven of this type is now built 35 x 8 x 16 feet, hold- 
ing 7% tons of coal, which is burned off in 18 to 20 hours, 
producing 9000 feet of gas per ton from coals only par- 
tially gas coals. 

The next scheme was to house these ovens on a small- 
er scale in retort houses. Three installations of these are 
now on trial in Germany. Simultaneously with this de- 
velopment was revived a very old idea, of having the re- 
torts vertical. Six experimental installations have been 
tried out successively at Dessau. At present 20 verticals 
there produce an average of 14,500 cubic feet of 13 candle- 
power gas each, or 193,333 cubic feet per man, it only re- 
quiring one and one-half men practically to run the car- 
bonizing plant. 

This system produces better coke, more ammonia, 
more and better tar, with less labor than does any other 
known form. The improvement is bound to be a success 
and will surely spread in use. These retorts are built in 
blocks of ten, with one generator, which only has to be 
fed with coke once in 24 hours and clinkered once in 48 
hours. The fuel consumption is 20 per cent. of the coke 
produced. A plant is now also being built in Berlin. The 
remarkable fact is shown that the retort temperature !s 
1400 degrees C., yet the waste gases escape at only 310 de- 
grees C. 

The plan is also used of putting two retorts into one, 
by setting the retorts end to end, the benches being built 
back to back, knocking out the back walls. Thus two 10 
foot retorts are made into a 20 or 22 foot retort. They 
cease to be charged by hand. Coal is fed in and coke 
pushed out by machinery. <A fine example of such re- 
torts is to be seen at the Milwaukee Gas Works. The 
question of long life of retorts and low repairs is a most 
vital one. Coking time is an important factor. English 
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practice runs from five to eight hours. American prac- 
tice runs from four to five and one-half hours. Coke 
ovens practice runs from 18 to 24 hours. Verticals prac- 
tice runs from eight to ten hours. 


Europe’s Eminence in Gas Engineering. 

Outside of the large cities like New York, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Boston, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati 
and Louisville, Ky., there are few noteworthy gas engi- 
neering achievements in this country. It is to Europe 
we must turn for examples of engineering on a great 
scale in gas works, especially in Great Britain and Ger- 
many. 

Dessau, Germany, has a noteworthy record. Here was 
installed the first retort setting fired with producer gas 
30 years ago. Here was installed the first electric station 
run by gas engines 20 years ago. Here was installed the 
first tramway with gas locomotives 10 years ago, and 
now there is being installed the first successful vertical 
retorts. Magdeburg, Germany, first made a very low 
candle power gas of high heat units, and distributed it to 
the whole city, using Welsbach mantles—abolishing com- 
pletely open flame burners. Vienna and Berlin have 
taught the world how to construct inclines. Brussels has 
shown us marvels in residual recovery, and in Great Brit- 
ain we have a blaze of gigantic installation of the great- 
est feats of engineering, Sheffield leading the world with 
26-cent gas. 

The high pressure distribution of gas through large 
cities, and from centers of population to outlying towns, 
which would otherwise have either to go without gas, or 
suffer a higher price by the operation of a separate 
works, occupies a commanding position in the minds of 
all gas engineers, as well as the thoughtful attention of 
investing capitalists. 

—————_3--—____— 


The Chester B. Albree Iron Works Company. 


The Chester B. Albree Iron Works, established in 
Allegheny, Pa., in 1885, and very prominent as a manu- 
facturer of bridge railings and ornamental iron work for 
railroads and buildings, also as manufacturer of the 
Pittsburgh pneumatic riveter, has been recently incor- 
porated under a Pennsylvania charter. Additional capi- 
tal and the erection of a large addition to the works on 
adjoining land, together with new equipment of the very 
latest design high speed precision machine tools, will 
enable the new company, which will be called the Chester 
B. Albree Iron Works Company, to continue the old lines 
of work to much greater advantage and to take up the 
manufacture of the inertia valve pneumatic tools, in- 
vented by Chester B. Albree, which the old company has 
spent three years in perfecting. The chipping and rivet- 
ing hammers will be put on the market as soon as the 
additions to the plant will admit. Experts who have 
seen them in operation in the works during the last 
year, under regular, hard service conditions, speak very 
highly of their efficiency of action and simplicity of de- 
sign. 

The new company not only starts with the old mem- 
bers of the firm, Chester B. Albree and Ralph Albree, 
each thoroughly familiar with every detail of the busi- 
ness, but has as its vice-president Sumner B. Ely, who 
was formerly chief mechanical engineer of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. His thorough knowledge of 
engineering and wide acquaintance with manufacturers 
and engineers will add greatly to the high character of 
the management. Among the directors and stockholders 
are Reuben Miller of the Crucible Steel Company, C. F. 
Holdship, president of the Equitable Meter Company and 
Frederick G. Ely of the Pressed Steel Car Company, as 
well as other well known business men and capitalists. 
The capital stock, paid up, is $200,000, and the offices and 
works will be at the old location, 1116 to 1202 Market 
street, Allegheny, Pa. 

——— »-e—____- 

The Lackawanna Stee! Company will put in blast its 
sixth furnace at Buffalo on the completion of a heavy 
pump installation—a third Nordberg pump of 20,000,000 
gallons capacity—probably in the latter part of Febru- 
ary. One of the company’s furnaces which was blown 
cut in December for repairs went in last week. 
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The Handling of Tool Steel.* 


BY ARTHUR STOCKALL. 


When any number of tools are to be made I have 
found it a good practice to forge the tools first and let 
them get quite cold before tempering them. I work the 
steel at as low a heat as possible and as quickly as pos- 
sible, but not with a heavy blow as is sometimes given by 
careless workmen under a steam hammer, as this de- 
stroys the grain by crushing it. Consequently when the 
steel is tempered, it will develop what are called temper- 
ing cracks. It is better to forge the tools with a sledge 
or a belt hammer, such as a medium sized Bradley ham- 
mer, aS with these the tool can be shaped without in- 
juring the texture of the steel. To temper the tool I 
heat it just hot enough to give it sufficient hardness, 
plunging it in a cooling mixture, gradually down to the 
upper end of the red, then pulling it out gradually. This 
will give a tapering from a low red at the upper end to 
a cold point, leaving the tool without any or with but 
very little contracting strain. Then I ease off the tem- 
per to the desired color, and generally speaking, if the 
steel is of an ordinary good quality the tool will be good. 
This is our practice for lathe, planer and slotter tools, 
twist drills, reamers, rose bits.and like tools made out 
of high carbon steel. Miller cutters and such tools we 
forge the same way, but in tempering we use a small 
charcoal furnace, and lay our tools in the furnace on a 
good bed of fresh red coals; then we put more coal on 
top of them and close the door of the furnace, letting 
the cutters get hot as the coal burns up, while the tool 
dresser is at work on other tools. When the cutter be- 
comes hot we plunge it into a tempering liquid slightly 
heated. To draw the temper we place a piece of ordinary 
plate iron on the bed of charcoal which is left in the 
furnace. The cutter is then placed on this plate until it 
is slowly heated throughout. It is surprising how nicely 
this method will draw the color. 

High Speed Tools, 

For high speed tool making we have five different 
makes of steel, and they all have their own little peculiar 
differences of texture, consequently a little different way 
of working is necessary. These little points of difference 
have to be picked up by the tool maker. In forging a 
tool we generally follow the directions given us by the 
manufacturers of the steel, but in hardening the tool is 
where the difficulty lies, for I have found that this kind 
of steel deteriorates rapidly by tempering; that is, it gets 
soft in its texture as though some of its chemical parts 
have lost their cohesion, after two or three times tem- 
pering. This is due, I think, to the high heat necessary 
for hardening by air blast. The point for us to discover 
is, how to harden this steel at a low heat and thus pre- 
serve its quality. I have tried the ordinary tempering 
mixture and also warm water. The steel will crack 
easily. With oil it is better, but not hard enough for 
hard tires and ends like the air blast in a softer tool. 


Tempering with Lower Heats, 


I am now experimenting with a liquid that certainly 
makes the tool hard enough at a greatly reduced heat. 
Whether it will keep its cutting power I am not prepared 
to say at present; but our practice is for lathes, planers 
and such machines, and where the speed is high and the 
material difficult to harden in an air blast at white 
sweating heat. For wheel boring cutters I have an air 
blast made of copper pipe which straddles the tool. This 
is softened to make it bend easily, so that it can be 
readily adjusted to suit any length of tool. I also have 
a pair of tongs with broad jaws with which I grip the 
tool in the middle and put it in the fire and heat only 
both ends. I then place the cutters between the ends 
of the blast pipe and gradually turn on the air. This 
cools off both ends at once, leaving the center at its 
usual temper, and I must say that the tools made in 
this way work splendidly. For taps, reamers, twist drills, 
miller cutters and like tools that have to be finished to 
a cutting edge before tempering I have used the lead 


*From a paver read before the National Railroad Master 
Blacksmiths’ Association, Mr. Stockall is master smith at the 
shops of the Inter-Colonial Railroad at Moncton, N. B. 
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bath for heating and cooling in air where convenient and 
in oil when necessary; but when air is used great care 
must be taken or the fine edge will be blown off. The 
lead bath, where only one or two pieces are to be tem- 
pered, is very slow and inconvenient. I have found the 
following plan very good in this kind of work. I mix 
some fire clay very thin, almost to a liquid; then I heat 
the tools just warm, not red, and dip them in the fire 
clay; then I pull them out and let them dry, which only 
takes a short time. Repeat this until you have a layer 
of clay on the tools sufficient to protect them from the 
heat of the fire or blast—'/is or %& inch thick is plenty. 
Then place them in the fire and heat them to the desired 
point and cool them by a blast or in an oil bath. 


es 
The Coates Angle Drive. 


There are many places in shops and mills where an 
angle drive will permit utilizing vacant floor space, or 
otherwise be of advantage to the owner. The angle drive 
illustrated, which is made by the Coates Clipper Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., is not restricted to the right 
angle pattern shown in Fig. 1, but may be built for any 


Fig. 1—A Right Angle Drive Made by the Coates Clipper Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


desired angle, the transmission being through a flexible 
jointed shaft. As will be seen from Fig. 2, each end of 
the flexible shaft runs in a bearing and a third bearing is 
provided for the central link. The three bearings are 
parts of the fixture, giving complete rigidity. The end 
bearing is of cast iron and forms a quill, upon which a 
steel sleeve runs, which is loosely keyed to the shaft 
and carries the pulley. By this arrangement the shaft 


Fig. 2.—A Broken Section Showing the Ball Jointed Shaft. 


is relieved of belt strain, which tends to preserve its 
alignment and prevents vibration. The flexible shaft 
runs in a bath of oil to provide perfect lubrication and 
is of the standard type of ball and socket design, nickel 
steel throughout, including the driving pins. The angle 
drive is built in sizes to transmit from 2 to 150 horse- 
power and many are equipped with two pulleys, as shown 
in Fig. 1, or with one end coupled to an extension spindle 
or a line shaft. 
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The Lunkenheimer Improved Safety Water 
Column. 


Extended use is claimed to have proved the positive 
reliability of the Vigilant safety water column made by 
the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The col- 
umn is so constructed that an alarm is automatically 
sounded when the water in the boiler approaches the 
low or high danger limit. It not only safeguards the 
boiler and its attendants, but has demonstrated its ability 
to effect a substantial economy in fuel. This is accom- 
plished by carrying the water in the boiler at the lowest 
constant level consistent with absolute safety, which in- 
creases the steam space in the boiler, produces more 
steam, hence steadier power, and decreases the consump- 
tion of fuel. Water carried continuously at the proper 
level lengthens the life of a boiler and consequently de- 
creases the amount of repairs necessary. 

The columns have gauge cock holes tapped on both 
sides, so that they can be used as either right or left hand 
patterns by transposing the plugs and cocks. If repairs 
are necessary, only the cap B, Fig. 1, need be removed to 
render all working parts accessible. It is not necessary 
to take down the entire column or 
even to remove the water gauge or 
gauge cocks. A single strong seamless 
copper float is used which is of a 
form and size calculated to insure a 
positive operating of the signal valve 
upon the approach of the low or high 
danger limit. The floats are carefully 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The Vigilant Safety Water Column Made by the Lunkenheimer 
Company, Cincinnati. 


tested and will not collapse under 350 pounds pressure. 
The sediment chamber H is a valuable adjunct to the 
column, inasmuch as it collects the dirt, scale, &c., that 
would otherwise enter the water gauge fittings and 
gauge cocks. A drain can be provided in the bottom of 
the chambers to discharge the collected sediment. 

The operation is as follows: To the float C is rigidly 
attached the rod D, which operates through a hole in the 
valve lever E. The stop J, which can be placed anywhere 
on the rod D, strikes the valve lever E when the water 
in the boiler reaches too high a level. Referring to the 
detail Fig. 2, it will be seen that as the valve lever E is 
raised it lifts the valve L from its seat, allowing the 
steam from the connection at the top of the cap to pass 
through the seat opening and thence to the whistle. A 
similar result takes place when the water becomes too 
low in the boiler. When the float falls the knob K, on 
the rod D, forces the valve E down, which also opens 
the valve, allowing steam to reach the whistle. 

The columns are made in various sizes suitable for 
different types of boilers. 


—— 


The Indiana Harbor Railroad was formally opened to 
traffic January 22. It is 100 miles long, and is controlled 
by the Lake Shore and Michigan Central, which furnished 
the money to build it. It cost $7,000,000, and runs from 
Lake Michigan, near Chicago, to the rich Danville, IIl., 
coal fields. The two roads controlling it have purchased 
75,000 acres of coal lands in this district. 
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British Standards for Materials of Con- 
struction. 


The Engineering Standards Committee of Great 
Britain recently issued a report giving a summary of its 
work up to the present time. It is of interest in the 
United States in view of what is being done in similar 
lines by the Standards Committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The committee was ap- 
pointed in January, 1901, by the Council of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. Later the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects and the Iron and Steel Institute joined hands with 
the older society with a view to widening the scope of 
the work. The subjects which have been or are now 
under consideration are the following: “Rolled Sec- 
tions,” “Railway and Tramway Rails,” “Locomotives for 
Indian Railways,” “Pipe Flanges,” “Screw Threads,” 
“Pipe Threads,” “Limit-Gauges,” “Railway Rolling-Stock 
Material,” “Tyre Profiles,” “Steel Castings and Forgings 
for Marine Work,” “Portland Cement,” “Cast-Iron 
Pipes,” “Generators,” “Motors and Transformers,” 
“Prime-Movers for Electrical Purposes,” “Physical Stand- 
ards,” “Telegraph and Telephone Material,” “Electric 
Cables,” “Electric Tramway Materials,” “Electric Auto- 
mobiles,” and “Electric Plant Accessories.” 

Something can be judged of the work accomplished by 
the list of publications the committee has issued. They 
are as follows: (1) List of British Standard Sections; 
(2) Specifications and Sections for Tramway Rails and 
Fish Plates; (3) Report on Influence of Gauge Length 
and Section of Test Bar on the Percentage of Elongation ; 
(4) Properties of Standard Beams; (6) Properties of 
British Standard Sections; (7) Standard Tables of Cop- 
per Conductors and Thicknesses of Dielectric; (8) Stand- 
ard Specification for Tubular Tramway Poles; (9) 
Standard Specification and Sections of Bull-Headed Rail- 
way Rails; (10) Standard Tables of Pipe Flanges; (11) 
Standard Specification and Sections of Flat-Bottomed 
Railway Rails; (12) Standard Specification for Portland 
Cement; (13) Standard Specification for Structural 
Steel for Shipbuilding; (14) Standard Specification for 
Structural Steel for Marine Boilers; (17) British Stand- 
ards for Electrical Machinery; (18) Forms of Standard 
Tensile Test Pieces; (19) Temperature Experiments on 
Field Coils of Electrical Machines; (20) British Stand- 
ard Screw Threads; (21) British Standard Pipe 
Threads for Iron and Steel Pipes and Tubes; (22) Re- 
port on Effect of Temperature on Insulating Materials. 
Standard templets have also been issued for tramway 
rails, bull-headed rails, flat-bottomed rails and pipe 
flanges. Government co-operation in the work has been 
secured, the first appropriation being £3000 for 1903-1904. 
This appropriation was renewed for the year 1904-1905, 
and for 1905-1906. The Government has now promised 
to continue a smaller appropriation for the next three 
years. 

ee 

A Great Building Record in 1905.—The Construction 
News has compiled statistics showing that in 1905 per- 
mits were taken out in 26 of the principal cities of the 
country for the construction of buildings aggregating in 
cost $528,186,412, against $375,571,130 for 1904, a gain of 
$152,615,282, or 40 per cent. This is a remarkable show- 
ing, and the Construction News says that nothing like 
it has been seen before in this country. The expectations 
for 1906 are even for a greater investment in new build- 
ings than in 1905. In New York the total of building 
permits represents $218,893,543, or $62 per inhabitant; 
in Chicago, $70,989,900, or $32 per inhabitant; in Los 
Angeles, $15,331,607, or $150 per inhabitant; in Pitts- 
burgh, $16,245,047, or $50 per inhabitant. In Chicago 
the gain over 1904 was 32 per cent.; in New York, 60 
per cent.; in Philadelphia, 37 per cent.; in St. Louis, 65 
per cent., and in Los Angeles, 15 per cent. The increase 
in some of the smaller cities was quite marked, being 78 
per cent. in Indianapolis, 95 per cent. in Columbus, Ohio; 
95 per cent. in Louisville, 58 per cent. in Denver, 57 per 
cent. in Detroit and Kansas City, 61 per cent. in Wash- 
ington, 52 per cent. in Cincinnati and St. Paul, and 48 
per cent. in Cleveland. 
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Fluctuations in Metal Prices from 
1894 to 1906. 


[With Supplement. ] 

We present in the accompanying chart the fluctua- 
tions in prices in the New York market of the more im- 
portant metals during the period from 1894 to 1906. It 
has been necessary in order to condense the volume of 
One column 
represents the price of pig tin in cents per pound, an- 
other the price of lake copper in cents per pound, while 
the third column gives the price of spelter and lead in 
cents per pound and tin plates per full weight box in dol- 
lars. These prices are computed as monthly averages 
from the prices given in the New York metal report in 


the chart to give three columns of figures. 


this paper week by week. 


1894. Copper. 
Months. Cents. 
CS ee 10.12 
PT cooeveseeses 9.78 
SD Side NKseee vase 9.56 
eer ss 9.50 
ee 9.37 
ee 9.06 
SUT scp. Sp hwo tp me 9.12 
Pe Ksseveeueses 9.06 
PD cies ouseaen 9.34 
ee 9.69 
6 6 en ea ie 9.48 
SE ccorevesies 9.77 
1895. 
RUE Sawevessesse 9.55 
DORESALY cccecvecceve 9.67 
SG: chad a denepes cis 9.39 
ee are 9.53 
it << .kédvhs onde ene cs 10.25 
Pe kvbccvsscesnses 10.69 
aa 66 beet esse ce’ 10.81 
ee 12.10 
ee 12.37 
seeks a ese KOs 11.92 
PE See ececscves 11.37 
PD te 58s cuwens 10.56 
1896. 
OO 9.97 
PEED coceeceacesen 10.62 
SGN she cbbace> ines 11.03 
Pee. ee eee 10.78 
Se wih ds ose Rkens ns 10.99 
DE asiedeke ess saens 11.65 
Dns ty osevud sagees 11.27 
Sasso. nie eee 10.87 
September ........... 10.75 
ee 10.70 
SEED sn cdensons 11.25 
TT Sse sh60.08 6.6 11.40 
1897. 
ET siccees deans 11.78 
PE. Sas convenes 12.00 
SEN, Abie ase tetsens 11.87 
EE dala ts sb aitig See 11.50 
i c0skbesne se birt 11.97 
Pi -cbssusbacew ere 11.03 
dit ws'tedodbsed 11.10 
BS es vececcssces 11.12 
September .......... 11.25 
ee 11.12 
BOOUUEEEE cc cccccvccs 10.84 
DecemDer ....ccccees 11.07 
1898, 
SOAMOEPE  occccecccccs 11.00 
PRET. om ose wosnds 11.19 
I atte ttn ttt ain 11.95 
BET ccccccccveseess 12.05 
Ree eres 12.04 
SUMO. vk eos vcdmgy coeds 11.85 
a 11.59 
ABSORE ..ccccenecoses 11.85 
Tee 12.25 
QeseeeP <cwsrvsscvess 12.37 
DGOO | kik cic. 0:4) bins 12.69 
Pree 12.79 
1899. 
MEET. concep sccecyre 14.02 
POUEUEEG scccccceass 17.66 
SOG kei iawisovsics 17.55 
OE 6 i eke ce wad deves 18.56 
as in tnd a we wiki hapa 18.65 
Ph «cK ean ey eine. Sake 18.20 
Ti ives sabe cas eee ek 18.37 
ee ee 18.50 
September .......... 18.47 
OSRORSE coc csscernesce 18.03 
TOGREED scccwcevass 17.00 
ONE kx cx vecavas 16.69 


Spelter. 
Cents. 


3.50 
3.75 
3.83 
3.62 
3.48 
3.46 
3.50 
3.45 
3.46 
3.45 
3.38 
3.26 


8.32 
3.15 
3.20 
3.27 
3.47 
3.71 
3.70 
4.07 
4.26 
4.16 
3.68 
3.49 


3.88 
4.07 
4.14 
4.13 
4.08 
4.05 
4.12 
3.81 
3.64 
3.71 
4.03 
4.17 


4.02 
4.06 
4.12 
4.11 
4.17 
4.25 
4.27 
4.28 
4.14 
4.10 
3.89 
3.75 


3.75 
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Lead. 
Cents. 


3.12 
3.18 
8.24 
3.21 
8.19 
3.10 
3.10 
3.17 
8.07 
3.02 
3.00 
3.00 


3.07 
3.10 
3.10 
3.08 
3.16 
3.28 
3.32 
3.52 
3.37 
3.33 
3.23 
3.26 


8.07 
3.16 
3.16 
8.06 
3.04 
3.01 
2.97 
2.74 
2.71 
2.77 
2.92 
3.04 


3.05 
8.22 
3.39 
3.33 
3.26 
3.30 
3.68 
3.81 
4.12 


Tin 

Tin. Plate. 
Cents. Dollars. 
20.20 5.27 
19.67 5.22 
18.82 5.20 
19.80 5.19 
19.97 5.15 
19.60 5.15 
19.07 5.12 
18.34 5.12 
16.20 ‘ 
15.37 4.12 
14.38 4.09 
13.79 4.00 
18.47 8.95 
18.42 3.90 
13.57 3.87 
14.00 8.80 
14.53 8.75 
13.94 3.75 
14.17 3.80 
14.26 3.80 
14.37 3.80 
14.60 3.80 
14.46 8.80 
13.81 3.80 
13.16 3.50 
18.37 8.47 
13.35 3.37 
13.39 8.40 
13.52 8.39 
13.45 3.40 
13.51 8.44 
13.34 3.44 
13.17 8.44 
12.72 3.41 
18.04 3.41 
12.87 3.40 
13.26 3.40 
18.47 3.09 
18.40 8.02 
13.23 8.20 
13.37 3.22 
13.69 3.20 
13.92 3.06 
18.86 3.10 
13.71 3.16 
13.74 8.11 
13.77 3.10 
13.68 3.09 
13.77 3.05 
14.04 3.02 
14.26 2.90 
14.41 2.90 
14.54 2.89 
15.05 2.85 
15.60 2.84 
16.14 2.82 
16.02 2.85 
17.25 2.75 
18.07 2.80 
18.20 2.89 
22.12 3.11 
24.25 3.50 
23.86 4.03 
- 24.82 4.10 
25.61 4.05 
25.69 4.05 
28.72 4.38 
31.40 4.60 
82.40 4.82 
831.35 4.82 
28.52 4.83 
25.19 4.84 
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1900, 
PE 23:65ssesKane 16.21 4.55 4.70 26.00 4.84 
PN os, win wi ik wees 16.25 4.69 4.70 29.71 4.84 
I «todas Siar Geis ia ie te 16.41 4.60 4.70 32.42 4.84 
ES Miva ww oe er aees 17.00 4.71 4.70 30.85 4.84 
SN ines cea Mise heas 16.80 4.52 4.22 29.25 4.84 
Ee ery re 16.31 4.27 3.90 30.00 4.84 
at aie a ewe ek eee 16.31 4.24 4.03 32.76 4.84 
RES <ccicvccvadeuvs 16.55 4.17 4.26 31.13 4.84 
I oe vin de Sww es 16.75 4.10 4.36 29.63 4.68 
CU. bsa:k'b 6 owed ws 16.73 4.10 4.37 28.46 4.19 
ee 16.75 4.20 4.37 28.10 4.19 
SPOON oc ccccccccs 16.87 4.19 4.37 26.84 4.19 
1901. 
POE vcvivccvervys 16.90 4.08 4.37 26.60 4.19 
eer 16.97 3.94 4.37 26.55 4.19 
DS cane Sb hc masa 17.00 3.89 4.37 25.95 4.19 
CE hae swe a sae aces 17.00 3.94 4.37 25.94 4.19 
 csckap nce eeu eee 17.00 3.97 4.37 26.82 4.19 
PU a Paws aie'v ce xe ddsk 17.00 3.95 4.37 28.22 4.19 
ED hdcicn's scene baws 16.97 3.90 4.37 27.41 4.19 
BOE 6 60000 siteuen 16.50 3.92 4.37 26.90 gaia 
ORES. ccc wsucecs 16.50 4.02 4.37 25.04 4.19 
CEE 60s Saesneeses 16.71 4.20 4.37 24.62 4.19 
ROOUEE ci cs veveiics 16.82 4.32 4.37 27.47 4.19 
DOOOMERGP .ncceccces 14.71 4.35 4.19 24.39 4.19 
1902, 
BORMOEE .0 cscccbevves 11.45 4.28 4.02 23.38 4.19 
EE, sas nae a eee 12.47 4.18 4.10 24.73 4.19 
BEE. stcaseseheeens 12.12 4.29 4.10 26.16 4.19 
BE shbe CoN edi ckeee 11.97 4.41 4.10 27.29 4.19 
SOP ido cin ncdorenae 12.10 4.50 4.10 29.26 4.19 
SD. 6-0 cntene's €saen 12.23 4.88 4.10 29.29 4.19 
DOS stuecadascnaweun 11.94 5.23 4.10 28.28 4.19 
BEE cc ciccccvseer 11.59 5.46 4.10 28.14 4.19 
BepsemMbee .cccsovese 11.60 5.45 4.10 26.55 4.19 
COREE savicaiccKrceds 11.71 5.48 4.10 25.76 4.19 
NOVOMRROE ..ccccccces 11.44 5.29 4.10 25.43 3.79 
DOO cccccvsesns 11.61 4.91 4.10 25.33 3.79 
1903. 
BORMOEE cidcdcncescs 12.13 4.82 4.10 27.76 3.79 
WOREMGEF cccciccseocs 12.80 5.00 4.10 29.14 3.79 
ee Pe ree 14.31 5.36 4.44 30.06 3.99 
pT ROP eee 14.85 5.65 4.59 29.69 3.99 
MAP dvrcicavas bwin wed 14.75 5.75 4.37 29.36 3.99 
SUMO Sidiecbdéons sce 14.56 6.00 .25 28.30 3.99 
My ee eee 13.73 5.95 4.12 27.60 3.99 
BOBO s0c3.6 Goriesce 13.35 5.94 4.12 28.00 3.99 
September .......... 13.58 6.00 4.26 27.06 3.99 
GUNN So tiiinw bak ses 13.42 6.05 4.40 25.83 3.99 
NOVGUERGE cence cccres 13.25 5.68 4.25 25.35 3.84 
December .ccccccsese 12.30 5.15 4.19 27.53 3.79 
1904, 
JAMBRTY. ccvccocccccs 12.62 4.95 4.39 28.75 3.75 
PORRGRET .vcccccccce 12.34 4.95 4.40 27.98 3.64 
BEE. on. se vadcacsven 12.60 5.05 4.50 26.19 3.64 
BOE soso ena eRe eres 13.1% 5.22 4.50 27.99 3.64 
BE Kcccsceeecessnses 13.28 5.14 4.48 27.76 3.64 
June ..... éteccvvevs 2.74 4.79 4.22 26.14 3.64 
OWE es Se eve cd acne’ 12.62 4.85 4.17 26.28 3.60 
EE G56 6s eo snmee 12.50 4.85 4.15 26.74 3.49 
Geptember ...csceses 12.67 5.06 4.20 27.27 3.49 
ae ee 13.09 5.17 4.20 28.53 3.49. 
INOVOMEDER co ccccccvoe 14.22 5.49 4.51 29.00 3.56 
DOCMMOEE -5.4 ik cacccvas 14.87 5.80 4.60 29.27 3.66 
1905. 
SOBORET «oi ccceceees 15.18 6.17 4.56 29.18 3.74 
TAREE 0.0 c¢cce newer 15.25 6.12 4.50 29.49 3.74 
a rer 15.25 6.06 4.45 29.21 3.74 
BOE. ocecctescesecen 15.18 5.97 4.50 30.43 3.74 
BE nd éswes tb banenens 15.00 5.55 4.50 30.04 3.74 
OR: ccvbic és deraneens 15.00 5.32 4.51 30.36 3.74 
Rae ree 15.03 5.38 4.56 31.71 3.74 
BE a ccchwsecsseee 16.07 5.66 4.64 82.85 3.74 
WOGCMEROE . vicecces 16.12 5.83 4.85 32.21 3.74 
Er earney pene = 16.62 6.05 5.07 32.47 3.55 
ee eee 16.90 6.17 5.48 33.46 3.53 
December coc ccascces 18.75 6.50 5.96 35.84 3.59 


It is interesting as well as instructive to note the 
fluctuations of copper. The price was firmly maintained 
on the 17-cent basis during 1900 and 1901, followed by a 
sudden drop at the end of 1901 when the manufactur- 
ers’ load became too heavy to carry. The upward ten- 
dency stopped in the middle of 1904, but was continued 
throughout 1905, at the close of which the metal stood 
at a price very nearly reaching the highest point in re- 
cent years. The steady advance of pig tin during the 
year 1905 is also of more than passing interest. 


—————_- »--e—_—_——_ 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company has recently 
opened an office in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
G. R. Delamater, its resident engineer, is prepared to 
receive inquiries from the vicinity of Pittsburgh, relating 
to conveying and hoisting machinery. 
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The Scotch Iron and Steel Trades. 


GLAsGow, January 13, 1906.—The Scotch steel makers 
met this week to discuss the situation and to 
whether or not any further advance should be made in 
prices. The current quotation here for steel ship plate is 
{7 2s. 6d. per ton less 5 per cent. (although orders are 
said to have been refused for early delivery at £7 5s. per 
ton), with other material in proportion. As hematite 
pig iron has been advanced by makers to 75 shillings per 
ton, it was contended that steel makers are entitled to 
put up their prices again. But to advance steel prices 
would be to stimulate smelters to still for 
hematite, and, moreover, high prices for plates and angles 
would undoubtedly check business. In fact there is quite 
sufficient evidence that the last advance in ship plates 
has put a stopper for the present on the flow of orders 
for new ships. So the Scotch makers decided to 
make no change at present in their quotations, and in 
this they are wise. Across the border the iron manu- 
facturers have this week increased the price of bar iron 
5 shillings per ton in the Cleveland district and 2 shil- 
lings 6 pence per ton in the Lancashire district, making 


consider 


ask more 


steel 


the rate now in both districts £7 5s. per ton less 2% 
per cent. The Scotch iron manufacturers retain their 
quotation for iron bars at £7 2s. 6d. per .ton less 5 per 


cent., being averse to putting any damper on trade when 
receiving a remunerative price. 
Since the new year opened there has been remarkable 


strength and active buying in pig iron warrants, al- 
though consumption has been locally restricted by the 


New Year holidays, which in many works have been ex- 
tended to this week. Under active buying Cleveland war- 
rants were raised to 55 shillings 3 pence cash, 55 shil- 
lings 6 pence one month and 56 shillings 3 pence three 
months. On realization prices fell off from these figures 
about 6 pence per ton about the middle of this week. 
Several of the sales of Cleveland this week and last have 
been ascribed to the last member of the May corner, who 
has been holding his share of the divide until now. The 
selling prices current must leave a large margin on the 
average of the corner purchases, but the margin will not 
be great after store rent and interest for the best part 
of a year are deeducted. Scotch warrants have marked 
58 shillings 9 pence and West Coast hematite warrants 
72 shillings 6 pence since the year opened, the latter 
especially being stimulated by the cable advices of re- 
newed strength of the American steel market. 

The effect of the corner in Cleveland pig iron last year 
is now emphatically expressed in the trade statistics. At 
the close of 1905 there were 649,290 gross tons of No. 3 
in the warrant store as compared with 191,827 tons at 
the close of 1904. The increase is entirely due to the 
high price to which warrants were driven by the bull 
operators. In spite of the trade demand for hematite it 
has paid the smelters better to make foundry iron to 
place direct in store and convert into warrants. Smelt- 
ers have taken advantage of the opportunity made by 
the bull operators, but in so doing have created a stock 
which will operate against them in the future. It 
true that the warrant stock of Cleveland iron is still 
small compared with a warrant stock of 1,250,000 tons 
of Scotch iron, which existed in the 80’s, but Glasgow is 
not the center of the world’s iron trade now as it was 
then. On the other hand, it is to be remembered that 
we now see practically all the stock there is. In former 
days the makers, both in Scotland and in Cleveland, held 
large stocks besides what was in store. At present the 
Cleveland makers hold none beyond the day to day ac- 


Is 


cumulations for delivery, and at the end of 1905 the 
Scotch makers held only 76,342 tons. Practically, then, 


the warrant stores hold all the reserve iron there is. And 
at the end of 1905 our total reserves amounted only to 
880,240 tons of all kinds. This is but a trifle compared 
with what we have been accustomed to hold, but the 
serious feature is the large amount of ordinary foundry 
iron included in the total. The entire stock in the Mid- 
dlesbrough warrant store December 31 was 710.738 tons, 
but that included No. 4 and hematite as well as No. 8 
warrant iron. 

The shipments of Scotch iron to the United States in 
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1905 were only 10.900 tons. From Middlesbrough we 
shipped 52,746 tons (spiegeleisen and hematite), as 


3150 tons in 1904. This was the increase that so 
excited the market recently. 

In all iron and there is a continu- 
ance of the activity which marked the second half of last 
vear. 


against 


branches of steel 
as if we were 
If we cannot 
compare with the United States in iron smelting we cer- 
tainly can in shipbuilding, since the product of the Clyde 
about 150,000 tons the whole 
the United States. The 
Clyde also considerably exceeds Germany. So active is 
our shipbuilding that extension and re-equip- 
ment of yards are the order of the day. Two new yards 
started the to date methods (in 
place of old yards abandoned) William Beardmore 
& Co. and Napier & Miller. We start the year with 600,- 
000 tons of new work on hand and with every prospect 


In shipbuilding especially it looks 


going to make a new record this year. 


yards alone exceeds 
product 


by 
of the shipyards of 


industry 


have been on most up 


by 


of beating all records. This means of course plenty of 

work for local iron and steel manufacturers for some 

time to come. B. T. 
—_-———~+-e—____ 


The Armstrong Bolt Driver. 


The lathe attachment herewith illustrated and man- 
ufactured by the Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, is intended for holding the heads of bolts or flat, 
while being turned. The parts 
As shown the driver 
bolted to the face plate of the lathe, being offset from it 


square or hexagon stock 


are drop forgings of bar steel. is 





A Lathe Attachment for Turning Bolts, Made by the Armstrong 
Brothers Tool Company, Chicago. 


by an extension bolt, the length of which is adjustable 
to alter the distance from the face plate to the body of 
the driver, according to the length of the center used. 
When in use the lathe center projects through a slot in 
the plate carrying the lower clamping flange and enters 
the center hole in the work, ‘The jaws are adjustable 
and are set with the clamping of the single bolt that 
holds the device to the face plate. The piece to be turned 
is not gripped by the driver, but merely held against 
turning with respect to it. 
spsticcinaciealiiigp lianas 

The Government to Furnish Standardized Cast Iron 
Drillings.—Secretary Richard Moldenke of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association announces the taking over by 
the Government of the Standardizing Bureau which the 
association has maintained for a number of years. Here- 
after the standardized drillings of cast iron that have 
been prepared and sold by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association are to be obtained from the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce and Labor. Sec- 
retary Moldenke recalls the fact that to the association’s 
president, Thomas D. West, belongs the credit of first 
calling attention to the advantage such a series of cast 
iron borings, standarized by the best known chemists of 
the country, would bring to iron laboratories. The stand- 
ards of the association have been accepted everywhere 
as arbiters in cases of dispute. A broadening of the work 
of the bureau so as to provide standard drillings for 
check determinations in other iron and steel lines is ex- 
pected, now that the work is under Government auspices. 
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Power Required to Thread, Twist and 
Split Wrought Iron and Mild Steel 
Pipe.* 


BY T. N. THOMSON. 


Some time ago my attention was called by the Na- 
tional Tube Company to steps that it is taking along the 
line of inducing manufacturers of dies to make certain 
improvements in the form of the dies that will enable the 
fitters to cut better threads with a smaller expenditure 
of energy than obtains at present with the ordinary 
forms of dies. I have investigated the matter a little 
from an educational standpoint on behalf of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of Scranton, with a 
view to imparting reliable instruction to our students, 
many of whom are located in out of the way places, and 
even in foreign lands. 

There are two kinds of steel pipe and two kinds of 
wrought iron pipe on the market—namely, good wrought 
iron and poor wrought iron, good steel and poor steel— 
and you cannot ordinarily distinguish between them till 
after the goods are bought and the men are cutting and 
threading them on the job. Some will split, some will 
chip as if made of crystal, in some the threads will strip, 
while others may even break across like glass bars. At 
the same time the trade must have very good uniform 
dies, and very good uniform pipe. If they cannot both 
be obtained at once, then let us get one at a time. 

Tests of Pipe Rings. 

I made a tour of some of the largest pipe mills in 
America. I carefully followed the process of making 
the wrought iron pipe from the puddling furnaces and 
the steel pipe from the blast furnaces, all through the 
mills, to the shipping department. The rolling, welding, 
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iron and four being mild steel. I made these principally 
to observe the ductility of the metals in pipe form and 
the fractures, but the results are nevertheless interesting. 


TABLE I. RING TEST—-LAP WELD PIPE, 
Wrought iron. Mild steel. 
Actual breaking strength. Actual breaking strength. 

4,100 pounds 5,300 pounds, defective weld. 

3,100 pounds 35,000 pounds, 

3,000 pounds. 29,000 pounds, 

2,400 pounds. 18,000 pounds, hooks slipped. 
Tests were also made by the National Tube Company 
which showed the tensile strength of the metal, the ten- 
sile strength of the seam and the relative strength of 
the seams as compared with their respective pipes. Per- 
haps the most important feature of these tests, as far 
as we are concerned at the present moment, is the fact 
that the ratio of strength between seam and pipe varies 
considerably. ‘The strongest iron seam is 84.26 per cent. 
the strength of the pipe; the weakest iron seam is 49.07 
per cent. the strength of the pipe. The strongest steel 
seam is 92.96 per cent. the strength of the pipe, and the 
weakest steel seam is 50.30 per cent. the strength of the 
pipe. No doubt these were samples of good pipe. The 
results, therefore, serve to emphasize the fact that neither 
wrought iron pipe nor steel pipe is uniform throughout 
in character and strength. It particularly shows how 
some pipes wil] split more easily than others while being 
worked, 

The plumbing and heating trades experience a great 





Fig. 1.—Tests of Pipe Rings. Fig. 2.—Action of Ordinary Die. Vig. 3.—Die Made with a Rake, 


straightening, threading, testing and shipping processes 
are exactly the same for wrought iron as for steel pipe, 
the only difference being in the composition and proper- 
ties of the two metals. To all external appearance they 
are the same. I had a number of ring tests made to 
show the peculiarities of the two metals and the reiatlve 
strength of wrought iron and steel pipe. It was a notice- 
able fact that the wrought iron rings broke very easily 
under the straightening out process by which a com- 
bination of tensile and cross strains are developed. 

Fig. 1 shows at @ how the test was applied. A ring 
of pipe about 1 inch to 1% inches wide is secured by two 
hooks in a testing machine. The machine is set in opera- 
tion and the hooks are pulled apart until the ring breaks, 
the pull applied to the ring by the machine being indi- 
cated by an electric measuring device. The rings tested 
were cut from lap welded pipe; the welds in the tests 
were placed as at a, Fig. 1, so as to test out the weld 
with relation to the strength of the other parts of the 
pipe. The illustration shows at 0 how the mild steel 
rings generally broke and at c how the wrought iron rings 
frequently broke. The tests developed the fact that 
some of the welds were stronger than the pipe, while 
others were weaker than the pipe. The strength of the 
weld depends a great deal upon the amount of the lap; 
those that did break at the weld were apparently short 
laps. 

Table No. 1 shows the result of some tests I had 
made on eight rings of 6-inch pipe, four being wrought 





* Abridged from paper read before the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, New York, January 18. 


deal of trouble with pipe; the seams frequently become 
split while the pipes are being threaded, and consider- 
able loss of time and money is occasioned all around. 
The reason why the seams become split is because they 
are not as strong as the rest of the pipe. If they were 
as strong as the pipe, then it would appear that the pipe 
would either twist or tear when an excessive force tends 
to open the seams, 


Thread Cutting Dies, 

Most of the splits in the trade are produced, I believe, 
in threading butt welded pipes. The lap welded pipes 
evidently do not split so frequently. The teeth of the dies 
in cutting the thread at the butt weld seem to catch 
squarely against the weld, as shown in Fig. 2, which 
exaggerates the thickness of the pipe, but clearly shows 
by arrows the direction of the principal forces that tend 
to split the pipe at the seam. The cutting face a of the 
die is radial—that is, it points toward the center of the 
pipe. The cutting edge, therefore, is a right angle. This 
kind of die, I understand, is to-day used more or less by 
nearly every firm in the heating business. I call this an 
imperfect design, because it does not have an acute angle 
cutting edge like any other cutting tool. 

All tool manufacturers know that there is a certain 
angle or rake that is best adapted for cutting different 
metals in the most easy and most perfect manner, but it 
seems that the die makers are very slow in methodically 
introducing this principle into the die business. Fig. 3 
shows at a the tearing out process of metal cutting by 
the imperfect dies in common use, and at b the correct 
principle of cutting metal as it is recognized by expert 
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metal workers. Suppose a a to be plates of mild steel 
such as is commonly used in pipe manufacture, then ac- 
cording to tests that have been made, the power required 
to pull the cutter b is about 60 per cent. more than that 
required to pull the cutter b'; and if a relief is made on 
cutter b', as shown by dotted line c’, the difference will 
be more near 100 per cent. If the plates were made of 
wrought iron, the power required to pull 6 would be ap- 
proximately 45 per cent. more than would be required to 
pull b*. The ratio of the powers, of course, will vary with 
the composition and physical properties of the metals, but 
for ordinary wrought iron and mild steel, as they are 
found in pipe form, the aforesaid ratios, I believe, are 
approximately correct. 

A large number of experiments on different forms of 
dies, the cutting rake, &c., go to show that the best angle 
of rake for dies that are to be used only on wrought iron 
pipes is about 12 degrees; the best angle of rake for dies 
to thread only mild steel pipes is about 20 degrees, and 
the best angle for a die that is suitable for both wrought 
iron and mild steel pipes is about 17 degrees, as shown 
in Fig. 3, and it can be greatly improved by having the 
die cut with a relief, as shown by dotted line a, so that 
the die will bear on the pipe only at the cutting edge. 

Fig. 4 shows how the power was measured for.thread- 





Fig. 4.—Rigged for Threading Pipe, 


MACHINES FOR MEASURING 


ing both wrought iron and mild steel pipe with both the 
square edge die and the improved die. A test made on 
this machine with two samples of good pipe gave the re- 
sults shown in Table 2. The dies were both in good con- 
dition ; it is from this trial that the preceding ratios are 
determined : 
TABLE II.—-TESTS OF DIES. 
Old form of die. 
Pull in pounds ona 
21-inch lever. 


14-inch wrought iron. 8&3 to 87 pounds pull. 58 to 62 pounds. 
14-inch mild steel. 100 to 111 pounds pull. 60 to 65 pounds. 


The samples used in the above test were ordinary 
good quality pipe picked out at random. It shows that 
the power required to thread mild steel pipe with the 
new die is not much more than that required to thread 
wrought iron pipe with the same die, and much less 
than the power required to thread wrought iron pipe 
with the common die. 

This is an improvement in dies that makes the thread- 
ing operation very easy on the men. If men are to be 
expected to do good work and keep it up all needless 
expenditure of energy should be eliminated. I do not 
see the use of a fitter pulling 100 pounds on a stock arm 
if a pull of 60 pounds can be made to accomplish the 
same purpose. An objection may be raised to the effect 
that if a pipe is so poor that it will split while being 
threaded it has no right to be installed as part of a heat- 
ing or power system. This objection is strictly correct, 
but it is no reason why we should depend on testing pipes 
for splitting proclivities by cutting threads on them. The 


New form of die. 
Pull in pounds ona 


Kind of pipe. 21-inch lever. 
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fact of the matter is that all the pipes should be tested 
at the mills and all imperfect pipes should be cut up and 
sent to the scrap pile. A number of the large mills test 
all the pipe that is shipped, every pipe threading ma- 
chine being equipped with a corresponding measuring and 
testing machine and a trained crew, but I do not know 
whether all pipe mills are thus equipped. 


Twisting as a Test for Pipe. 


To depend on the threading process for testing pipe 
seams is, in my estimation, absolute foolishness, for a 
large amount of pipe is fitted up in every job that never 
is subjected to the twisting strain produced by threading. 
lor example, a number of full lengths constitute part of 
the mains; they are threaded in machines at the pipe 
mills by properly made dies. The risers are constituted 
principally of pipes that have a short piece cut off one end 
and the end threaded. The only piece that has been sub- 
ject to twist is the short part that came between the vise 
and the die. The remainder of the length has had no 
twist except a little at the other end that may be applied 
by the Stillson in screwing up the pipe. 

Of course it is advisable to take all precautions to 
prevent poor pipe from getting into a heating or power 
system, but it seems to me that better results will be 





Fig. 5.—Rigged for Twisting Pipe. 


TO THREAD AND TWIST PIPE. 


obtained by an intelligent inspection of the seams and by 
a series of torsion tests that will actually test the strength 
of the welds the full length of the pipes. Of course the 
right place to have pipes tested is the place where they 
are made. It therefore seems to me that torsion tests 
should be applied at the mills. Probably the present 
hydraulic testing machines can be slightly changed so 
that each pipe while being tested with water pressure 
will in the same operation be subjected to a certain 
amount of twist that will immediately prove whether 
the pipe is water tight and whether it will split in being 
handled by the trade. 

To secure some definite information regarding the 
power required to split or twist pipe a number of torsion 
tests were very kindly made by the National Tube Com- 
pany. The sizes twisted were %, % and 1 inch The 
pipes were selected at random. I purchased a lot of 
common merchant pipe on the open market by cutting a 
piece out of a length in different bundles. No two pieces 
were taken from the same length nor from the same 
bundle. In this way I believe we obtained a fair aver- 
age. Each sample to be twisted was 6 feet long. Fig. 5 
shows the machine used to make the test. One end of 
the pipe was secured to the chuck of a lathe, the other 
was secured to a clamp having a 3-foot lever, which was 
held up by a spring balance as shown. The machine was 
put in motion and the power required to twist the pipes 
or split them was recorded on the spring balance and 
Hach piece of pipe was subject.to precisely the 
The results of the tests were tabulated 


noted. 
same conditions. 
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in detail and are altogether too voluminous to be incor- 
porated in this paper. 


TABLE III.—TWISTING TESTS ON BUTT WELDED PIPE, 


Weight Maximum pull on No. of Per ct. 

per foot. 3-foot lever pounds. turns in failed 

Inch. Material. Pounds. Low. High. Aver. 6 feet. in weld. 
{ Steel. 0.816 90 120 109 15 0 
%.....} Iron. 0.803 40 98 68% 4% 73 
Iron. 0.792 20 113 81 5% 66 
{| lron, 0.842 50 85 65 24% 100 
(Steel. 1.082 160 185 172 8 13 
TE. ose) SOR. 1.097 140 160 154 6.2 33 
Iron. 1.127 SU 176 136 314 66 
| Iron. 1.104 50 160 107 2% 90 
{ Steel. 1.658 180 340 300 5% 13 
hu wo ee's eRe. 1.593 220 292 256 4% 46 
Iron, 1.616 170 300 250 314 33 
| Iron, 1.620 100 820 258 2% 66 





Fig. 7.—Apparatus for Measuring Power for Pipe Threading by Hand. 


Linch MOP? fe 


Fig. 6.—View of the Pipes After Having Been Twisted. 


Table No. 3 is simply a summary of a large number of 
detail tables. In making up the latter tables the record 
of every piece of pipe is noted separately. As the photos 
of the twisted pipes are too numerous to be all presented 
in this paper, I have selected the steel samples and the 
middle iron samples of each size. It would not be fair 
to put up the last line of samples of iron pipe against 
the steel photos, because this iron pipe was very poorly 
welded, as can be seen by Table 3, and a false impres- 
sion of wrought iron pipe may be formed. 


Power for Threading Measured by Hand, 


The tests of the National Tube Company I am satisfied 
are very thorough and are exceedingly valuable records, 
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but as they were all made on machines, and as %4, % and 
1 inch pipes are threaded by hand in pipe vises, I made 
a number of tests at the laboratory of the International 
Correspondence Schools with a view of obtaining as 
nearly as possible the strains that are actually placed on 
pipes in practice. We secured a number of samples from 
different supply houses and from the pipe racks in the 
plumbers’ and fitters’ shops in Scranton, the idea being to 
test the regular nondescript merchant pipe in common use 
and find how much power is actually required to thread 
and split this class of pipe by the mechanics on the jobs. To 
make the threads we borrowed the tools from the trade, 
so that there also we would get actual practical results. 
In making the tests we used a pipe vise and Stillson 
wrenches, so that the action of their 
teeth and the shifting of grips would 
all form a part of the tests. Of 
course it must be expected that tests 
made this way will develop entirely 
different results from tests made in 
machines with properly designed 
clamps and a steady application of 
the power. While the International 
Correspondence Schools tests give 
an idea of what takes place at the 
pipe vise with hand tools, the 
National Tube Company tests show 
what may be expected at the thread- 
ing machine. 

Fig. 7 shows how we rigged up 
the apparatus. Two rigid 2 x 8 
inch uprights each have three holes 
bored through, as shown, one being 
for 1-inch pipe, one for %-inch pipe 
and the other for %4-inch pipe. The 
pipe in all cases was grasped by a 
vise which was bolted to the center 
of a 4 x 4 inch timber. The pipe 
was lubricated where it passed 
through the uprights. As the arms 
of the stocks were 18 inches long 
from the center of the die to the ex- 
treme end, and as the actual dis- 
tance of the center of a man’s hand 
will be about 2 inches from the end 
of the stock arm, we attached an 
eye bolt to the 4 x 4 inch timber so 
that the hook of the spring balance 
would be 16 inches from the center 
of the pipe in the vise. In this way 
we can read on the spring balance 
the amount of pull a fitter has to 
apply to the dies. For convenience 
the power required to twist and 
split is also given with the balance 
at a 16-inch lever. 

The difference between the 
threading operation, which is shown 
in Fig. 7, and the twisting operation 
is that in the latter the dies were 
removed, Stillson wrenches were ap- 
plied to the other end of the pipe, 
where it passes through the upright, 
and the pipe was twisted by these 
wrenches. Of course the wrenches 
chewed into the pipe and so did the 
vise, but this is a true condition of 
the trade and it is well for us to know what happens 
under such conditions. The records were all taken dur- 
ing steady pulling. When the dies were pulled quickly 
in jerks or run dry the power increased anywhere from 30 
to 50 per cent. The old common form of dies referred to 
was in very fair condition, the 1-inch die being particu- 
larly good. It did not cut down to gauge, and its record 
consequently is rather low. A summary of the results of 
the tests is given in Table IV. 

In making the torsion tests, we had to screw up the 
vise tightly to prevent the pipe turning and this tended to 
crush the pipe and start the seam. Most of the splits 
started at the vise. Galvanized pipes were more difficult 
to hold than black pipes. 
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TABLE Fv. AFPROXIMATE POWER REQUIRED (POUNDS) TO THREAD, 


rWIST AND SPLIT PIPE.—SUMMARY. 
To thread; well oiled; 
steady pull at 16-inch To twist. To split. 
leverage on die stock arm. Steady Steady 
New New Old pull pull with Margin 
rake common common with Still- of 
dies. dies Stillson’s. son’s. safety. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 


dies. 
Kind of pipe, 
4%4-inch steel. 


(4 samples).. 54.5 56.25 60.5 122.5 152.5 73.85 
%-inch iron. 

(7 samples).. 27.14 33.14 $9.14 102.14 110 46.12 
%-inch steel. 

(4 samples)... 44.25 60.5 90.75 150 240 122.05 
*%4-inch iron. 

(S samples).. 44.875 51.25 73.5 140 176.43 80.88 
1-inch steel. 

(5 samples)... 68.8 111 124 286 420 258.8 


1-inch iron. 


(7 samples).. 62.14 118.57 272.85 326.66 172.52 


105.7 


The margin of safety column at the right hand side 
of Table 4 is compiled by adding 30 per cent. to the 
power required to thread with old dies and subtract- 
ing the sum from the power required to split the pipe. 
If the mechanic pulls on the dies beyond that limit, due 
to dull and imperfect dies, or due to a hard spot in the 
pipe, he certainly will, according to the nature of things, 
split the pipe. Or, if the power required to split is 
nearly the same as the power required to thread, as 
is the case in the last sample of *4-inch pipe in the mild 
steel list (which, on test, proved to be *4-inch galvan- 
ized iron), then the pipe will certainly split through no 
fault of the mechanic, but through defective tools com- 
bined with a quick, jerky motion which the men must 
put on the dies if they are going to hustle along the 
work. Witn dies having the proper rake there would 
be no danger of splitting this pipe while threading it. 

It is noticeable that the margin of safety for the 
steel pipe is much greater than for the wrought 
iron pipe, and it seems rational to assume that the trade 
must experience trouble by wrought iron pipe splitting 
at the vise as well as steel pipe. Judging by the tests, 
it is evident that common steel merchant pipe will ordi- 
narily twist before it splits and that common wrought 
iron merchant pipe will sometimes do the same thing, 
but the iron will not twist as much as the steel and re- 
quires on an average less power both to split and twist. 
However, in wrought iron this weakness is somewhat 
compensated for by the smaller amount of power re- 
quired to thread. 

My opinion of the entire case, independent of all out- 
side influences, is that correctly made dies are a step 
in the right direction, and that die makers should make 
all their dies with a rake that is best adapted for thread- 
ing both wrought iron and mild steel pipes, and with 
sufficient relief to reduce friction. I would suggest for 
your consideration the preparation of a standard tor- 
sional test that any intelligent easily 
and quickly apply on a job to any length of butt-welded 
pipe, with the object of determining whether or not the 
weld is sufficiently strong to warrant its use in a 
building. 
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British Steel Cars for South America.—London 
Engineering refers to a trial order placed by the Buenos 
Ayres & Pacific Railway for a number of steel cars, after 
patents of the Sheffield-Twinberrow Steel Car Company, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to be built by the British Elec- 
trical Engineering Company, Limited, Loughborough. 
There are two types: one consisting of a number of 
high sided freight cars of 40 tons capacity, with four 
sets of side doors and level floors. The length over buff- 
ers is 387 feet; hight from rail level, 8 feet 6 inches; and 
over all width, 9 feet 8 inches. The tare weight is 134 
tons. The other type consists of a number of covered 
cars, each of from 42 to 45 tons capacity, for the carriage 
of grain in bulk. These cars, with an internal capacity 
of nearly 5000 cubic feet, are 13 feet 6 inches in hight 
from rail level, 37 feet over buffers and 10 feet wide over 
all. The tare weight is 138% tons. The roof of each car 
is provided with three large manholes for feeding in the 
grain and the sides of the cars are supplied with slid- 
ing doors 5 feet wide, through which mechanical diggers 
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extract the grain. Train loads on the Buenos Ayres & 


Pacific Railway exceed 2000 tons. 


po __ 


Lake Superior Mining Notes. 


DuLuTH, MINN., January 20, 1906.—The Rand Drill 
Company’s Duluth office, in conjunction with the Canadian 
Rand Drill Company, has sold the Atikokan Iron Company 
a full plant of mine machinery and equipment, which is to 
be set up and put in running order within six months. 
The plant includes no hoisting plant, for the company 
will be able to mine in tunnels and open cuts for a long 
time. Blake crusher, of 1000 tons 
capacity in 24 hours, calculated to crush to 2.5 inch size, 
together with steam power. There will also be a 20 x 
half of which is to be installed at once, 

The Canadian Rand Drill Company has 
granted J. G. Harris six months’ leave of absence, dur- 
ing which time he will install this and other machinery 
for the Atikokan Company and get it to running to capac- 
ity. The company’s furnace will be ready for blowing 


There is to be one 


50) compressor, 


and ten drills. 


in late in the year and will have capacity for about 100 
tons. It is proposed, as has been stated in The Iron Age, 
to mine for the Canadian market and to crush and roast 
the ore before shipping from the lake port. 

Efforts are now making to secure from the Canadian 
Government a bounty of $3 a ton for pig iron made in 
Canada, in place of the annually diminishing bounty now 
in force and also to secure a bounty on ore mined there. 
The indications are that both these propositions may be 
acceptable to the Government in some modified form. 

The Zeno Iron Company, Duluth, which is an adjunct 
of the Zenith Furnace Company of the some city, is nego- 
iating the purchase of a large part of the Crosby hold- 
ings on the new Cuyuna district and if it 
closes it will explore thoroughly. The ore found there 
so far has not been of merchantable quality, but the com- 
Other 
explorers on the same range are meeting with about the 
same character of ore that has been found in greater or 
less quantity for the past year or more, amply sufficient 
induce 


Deerwood or 


pany hopes to find some in the course of its work. 


to keep the operators on the anxious seat and 
them to continue work. 

It seems that the total shipments of iron ore for the 
year just passed by the new car ferry route of the Wis- 
& Michigan Railroad amounted to 20,169 tons. 
This was all from No. 5 shaft of the Aragon mine. The 
understanding was that shipments of this road had been 
about 100,000 tons for the season, This ore was shipped 
from Norway to Peshtigo, thence on car ferries to Chicago, 


consin 


where the cars were transferred to railroad tracks and 
the ore went to the Joliet furnaces of the Illinois Steel 
Company. This shipment is surprisingly small, and does 
not indicate any very urgent demand for the new manner 
of forwarding ores. The company expects to materially 
increase its business during 1906. 

The lands of the original Mesaba Company, the Mes- 
aba Iron Company, have been leased to G. A. St. Clair, 
Duluth, who has been quite successful of late in explora- 
tions on the eastern part of the range. He will take up 
the development of this company’s lands in T 60 R 12 at 
once, and will take drills in during the cold weather. 
The general impression is that these lands do not lie on 
the valuable portion of the range, but if good ore can be 
shown there it is of the utmost importance to the entire 
lake region. 

At the Kimball exploration, Menominee range, un- 
watering is progressing favorably, and the property will 
position for thorough development under- 
ground. These preparations have been under way for 
some months. Near by the Dunn will have a new and 
larger plant of machinery in place soon. These two mines 
are the preperty of Corrigan, McKinney & Co. At the 
Armenia formation the Buffalo & Susquehanna Company 
has begun drilling for extensions of the ore body found 
on the main Armenia. At the new Fairbanks mine ore 
is coming to surface and the openings are looking well. 
There is much exploration around Crystal Falls, where 
all these properties are, and the future of the section is 
bright. D. E. W. 
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Canadian Tariff Complications. 


The hearings of the Canadian Tariff Commission have 
brought out a variety of answers to the questions, Why 
Canada should have a protective tariff, how high the pro- 
tective wall should be built, and on what general prin- 
ciple the schedules should be based. Some manufactur- 
ers whose raw material is the finished product of others 
objected to any increased protection on what they have 
to buy; preferred, in fact, to have what they buy put on 
the free list or admitted at a lower duty, though urging 
higher protection for their own products. In the agri- 
cultural districts those who appeared at the hearings 
urged that the tariff be levied as a means of raising rev- 
enue and not for protection, claiming that the latter pol- 
icy added to their burdens. The records of the hearings 
are a maze of conflicting testimony and the commission 
will be wise indeed if it succeeds in making any consist- 
ent deductions from what it has heard. 

The possibilities of Canada in industrial development 
have been so extravagantly set out by enthusiasts, who 
have seemed to lose the element of time out of the ac- 
count in the pictures they have drawn of ultimate Can- 
ada, that in the common thinking all that is necessary 
now to turn plans and prophecies into a great campaign 
of industrial expansion is just the right programme of 
legislation. It seems to be overlooked in many of the 
parallels drawn between the United States 40 years ago 
and the Dominion of Canada to-day that the differences 
in natural resources, in solidarity of population and in 
that combination of qualities which makes the genius of 
a nation afford many explanations of differences that 
now exist and will long exist between the industrial pos- 
sibilities of the two countries. 

Of special interest in connection with the discussion 
of the future Canadian tariff is the complication intro- 
duced by territorial relations with the United States 
and by governmental relations with Great Britain. There 
has been a wonderful growth in the past few years of 
the feeling that Canada is industrially self-contained, 
or potentially so, and that the basis of her trade relations 
with Great Britain and the United States is to be largely 
of her own deciding. The British trade press asks now 
and then, with some sharpness in its tone, where the 
practical evidence is to be found of that much professed 
desire of Canadians to prefer British products before 
American, and to increase the importation of the former 
into Canada while making more difficult the entrance of 
the latter. Statistics have shown that even under the 
preferential tariff the importation of British products 
has decreased, while imports from the United States have 
increased. The tariff hearings indicate, moreover, that 
the manufacturers of Canada have no particular interest 
in extending the Canadian market for British goods. 
The commission has sought light on the question, In what 
lines can Canadian purchases from Great Britain be in- 
creased ? The answer has usually been that many prod- 
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ucts now bought in the United States might be bought in 
England; but the witnesses have not specified in what 
particular lines the substitution was to be made. 

In theory the order of preference undoubtedly is this: 
Canadian products first, then those from Great Britain, 
and lastly those from the United States. Practically 
products from the United States have often been pre- 
ferred to those from English or even domestic work- 
shops. Blood is scarcely thicker than water when trade 
advantage is involved. The best goods at the best ternis 
is the buyer’s principle ; and the reason for the use of 
American manufactures in Canada has been that like 
goods were not made in Canada, or if made could not 
be sold as cheaply, quality considered, or could not be 
obtained from Great Britain on as advantageous terms. 

The desire to shut out goods manufactured in the 
United States is openly avowed by those who now advo- 
‘ate a higher Canadian tariff. It is even urged that, as 
American capital is needed to develop Canadian in- 
dustries, its owners must be forced to go into Canada to 
build shops, by making it impossible to sell there what 
they manufacture in the United States. There is some- 
thing well nigh naive in this proposal. It suggests that 
the new tariff legislation might be labeled “ An act to 
protect American manufacturers in Canada against the 
products of their own workshops in the United States.” 
It can be said at least that here is something in pro- 
tective enactment that was not dreamed of in the early 
day tariff philosophy. 

The real wonder is, that this ambitious proposal is 
not linked to a similar one aimed at Great Britain. 
Would not the consistent application of the theory in- 
volve the abolition of the preferential treatment of Brit- 
ish products and the substitution of a tariff that would 
bring British capital in large volume into Canada, to 
work side by side with the millions from the United 
States in “ developing the latent resources ” of our neigh- 


bors on the north? 
— > e—_—_—_ 


The Attack on the Bankruptcy Law. 


The only danger that threatens the National bank- 
ruptcy law lies in the possible apathy of manufacturers 
and business men generally, who may not realize the 
effort which is being made to secure its repeal in Con- 
gress. As was stated in the Washington correspondence 
of The Iron Age in last week’s issue, the attack is from 
the South and West, where the desire seems to be for the 
old system of individual State insolvency laws which 
carried with them preference to local creditors. Manu- 
facturers and others whose business relations extend 
over the country remember the endless annoyance and 
expense attendant upon the collection of an equitable 
share of an insolvent estate where the debtor was lo- 
cated in a State when local preference existed. The 
known quantity of the National act has had a great in- 
fluence in extending the system of credits. It is be- 
lieved that to repeal the act would be to contract credits 
seriously. 

It is pointed out that the chief argument of the 
champions of repeal—namely, that the bankruptcy law 
particularly favors the creditor class—is not well 
founded when comparison is made with experience un- 
der the State insolvency laws. The bankrupt having 
creditors outside his own State could never expect to 
secure full relief from his obligations unless those for- 
eign creditors assented. His State courts had no power 
to compel an adjustment of such claims. If a settlement 
as dictated by the foreign creditor was refused he could 
bide his time until the debtor should get on his feet 
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again, when the old claim would be just as collectible 
as it ever was. 

The fact is that to-day the bankruptcy act favors the 
bankrupt rather than his creditor. No one doubts, how- 
ever, that the best interests of the community are served 
by relieving the honest bankrupt of his debts. If the 
law goes amiss at times and gives the dishonest debtor 
the means of escaping from his creditors, it is only be- 
cause he is willing to put himself in jeopardy of crim- 
inal prosecution for perjury, and every law—and this 
was true of the insolvency laws—is liable to miscarry 
where the criminal tendency exists among those with 
whom the statute has to deal. difficult to find 
a man doing an interstate business who would willingly 
see the old status replace the bankruptcy law. 


It is very 
There 
is probably no danger if those interested are alert in 
putting their opinions before their representatives at 
Washington. 

a Oe 


The Heavy Tonnage of Steel for Cars. 





Out of a total of 340,000 freight cars ordered by the 
railroads of the country in 1905, figures just compiled 
show that 161,000 were specified to be of steel or with 
steel under frames and that 179,000 were to be built of 
The 
demonstrated in 


wood. what has been 


ears of 80,000 


reinforce 
that for 
pounds’ capacity or more, under the severe conditions of 


figures strongly 
service tests, 


modern service, the steel car has decided advantages in 
Of all the freight cars built in 


- 


1905 it is estimated that nearly 75,000, or about 


efficiency and economy. 
5 per 
cent., were turned out by the eight plants in the United 
States that are equipped for building steel car bodies 
and steel under frames. It is expected that the capacity 
of steel car works, which was 225 cars a day for a con- 
siderable portion of 1905, will be over 300 cars a day in 
the near future, and that from 90,000 to 100,000 steel 
“ars or steel under frame cars will be turned out in 1906, 
there being sufficient orders now on the books of the 
works to insure full operation to the end of the year. 

From competent authority we have the estimate that 
between 1,300,000 and 1,400,000 tons of rolled and forged 
steel will be required for the steel car works output of 
1906, and when to shapes and axles are added the re- 
quirements in foundry products—malleables, steel cast- 
ings and car wheels—it may be reckoned that 1,800,000 
fo 1,900,000 tons of iron and steel will be consumed by 
this single industry in the present year, a source of de- 
mand that was scarcely regarded as a factor seven years 
ago. 

For the four years preceding 1905 the total number 
of steel cars ordered, as given by the Railway 
138,000, or an average of 34,500 a year. This it will be 
seen is but little more than 20 per cent. of the number of 


ige, was 


steel cars ordered last year and indicates a remarkable 
development, one that has no parallel in the growth of 
industries dependent for their raw material on the prod- 
uct of the rolling mill and foundry. By the end of 1906 
it is probable that more than 2,000,000 freight cars will 
be in use on the railroads of the United States and that 
350,000 of these will be of steel or steel under frame 
ars, What is of special significance to the iron trade is 
the large field that yet remains to be occupied by steel 
cars, both through the steady increase in railroad mileage 
and in the gradual replacement of wooden cars by steel 
cars, passenger as well as freight. Already rapidly ap- 
proaching the wire and wire nail industries in its re- 
quirements of iron and steel, the steel car industry is 
pushing forward at a rate that one day may bring its 


tonnage abreast of that entering into steel rails. 
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Remarkable Showing in Foreign Trade. 


Regard for the excesses that grow out of prosperous 


times occasionally brings out the remark that the only 


unfavorable feature of present conditions in the United 
States is in the fact that they are so exceedingly good. 
that can 


accountable for much of 


One factor hardly be that is 


the improvement noted in the 


measured but 


past two months over the traffic records and production 


records of a year ago is the mildness of the winter. 
Some interests have suffered, the coal trade among them, 
sut the 


uninterrupted operation of the railroads, due to the ab- 


and the retail trade in certain seasonable goods. 


sence of snow, is doubtless responsible in part for the 
large exports of grain in the past two months and the 
heavy balance of trade in favor of this country that ap- 
pears in the December returns. 

The figures of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department show that the merchandise exports from 
the United States in December rose to the unprecedented 
total of $199,709,068 that 
month by $98,553,705, which was also a new high month- 
ly total. 
imports was $447,603,497; and in the eight years 1898- 
1905 


and exceeded imports for 


7 
For the year 1905 the excess of exports over 
inclusive, by far the most remarkable stretch of 
prosperity the country has known, the excess of exports 
It can be 
well understood in the face of such figures why it has 


over imports was more than $4,000,000,000. 


been possible for this country to buy so large a propor- 
tion of the American securities formerly held in Europe 
and at the same time to become so considerable a pur- 


< 


chaser of foreign bonds. Méasured by such statements 
the growth in the wealth of the United States is one of 
the modern marvels. 


nt Ge Geen 


One Lesson of the Automobile Shows, 


The 


builders of 


automobile shows are that the 


heavily to 


demonstrating 
add their 
equipment if they are to take full advantage of the de- 
mand for their product. 


motor vehicles must 


It is already evident that last 
year’s experience will be repeated in that there will not 
be enough machines to supply the trade, and this in 
spite of the fact that the output of the shops has been 
greatly increased during the past 12 months. It is prob- 
able that the works will be rushed throughout the sea- 
son, first in building this season’s machines and after- 
ward in turning out the 1907 model, which is likely to 
be available in the autumn. It is still evident that the 
popularity of the automobile is increasing, which must 
influence builders to expand with even greater rapidity, 
and what is true of the car business also applies to the 
accessory trade, which extends into nearly every manu- 
facturing industry in the metal lines. An increased de- 
mand for machinery and raw materials is promised from 
customers who have been playing an important part in 
the market for several years. 


Oe 


The freight department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has published a pamphlet of 105 pages, 8 x 10%, 
inches, entitled “ Available Property and Building Sites 
Suitable for Industries on Lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company.” Descriptions are given of particu- 
lar pieces of property in several hundred cities which 
can be secured for manufacturing purposes. A much 
thicker volume, containing in addition to its 466 pages a 
map of the Pennsylvania Lines east of Pittsburgh gives 
information as to the population, wage rate, principal in- 
dustries, schools, government, tax rate, cost of rent, fuel 
and water supply, and other details of cities and towns 
reached by these lines—all designed to inform manufac- 
turers who are in search of favorable locations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Electro-Galvauizing. 

To the Editor: My attention has just been drawn to 
some articles which have recently appeared in several 
trade publications regarding certain familiar methods of 
galvanizing. The claim is made in these articles that the 
coating of zine, as applied by the electro process, has 
been found by certain scientific men to be equal, if not 
superior, in wearing qualities to that obtained by the hot 
process, 

In this connection let me say that several years ago 
I made some simple experiments on my own account. 
The result showed me conclusively how much these so- 
called wearing qualities of the electro process are worth 
when tried in actual practice, and it has occurred to me 
that an account of the experiments may be of interest to 
some of your readers. 

Several years ago certain parties who were interested 
in promoting the electro process made a strong effort to 
induce our firm to install one of their plants. They 
claimed for their process the merit of economy, pure 
metal, extra smooth finish, &c., and they pointed out in 
particular that it could be successfully applied in gal- 
vanizing some of the smaller articles of our manufacture. 
At that time I confess that I was quite favorably im- 
pressed with the electro method, as the light, even coating 
of zine which might be obtained seemed to me superior for 
some purposes to the heavier coating which is applied by 
the hot process. However, before deciding to adopt the 
electro method of treating our product it was deemed 
advisable to have a more practical and definite assurance 
of the durability of the coating than the mere word of 
the promoters. With this object in view therefore I de- 
cided to expose samples of both hot and electrogalvanized 
pieces to the action of the elements and let time rather 
than any chemical test decide as to the superiority of the 
two coatings. 

I had previously obtained sample pieces from the 
parties who were desirous of installing an electrogal- 
vanizing plant at our works. The pieces had been treated 
by them and the zine coating on them was guaranteed to 
be as durable as that of the hot galvanizing. These 
pieces, together with others similar in shape and size 
which had been hot galvanized, were suspended outside 
my office window. My intention was to note the effect 
of a short time exposure only, but in point of fact the 
samples were allowed to remain in the same place for a 
trifle over three years. After six months’ exposure the 
electrogalvanized specimens began to show signs of rust 
in the corners and lower parts of the castings. The rust 
spots gradually increased in size until at the expiration 
of the three years during which they had been exposed 
the zine coating was almost entirely removed and the 
pieces were heavily coated with rust. The hot galvanized 
samples, however, which had been exposed to identically 
the same influences, showed no signs of rust at the end 
of the three years’ exposure and were found to be in 
exactly as good condition as when first galvanized. This 
demonstration of the lack of wearing qualities was so 
convincing that the idea of possibly adopting the electro 
process at our works was completely abandoned. On 
several other occasions since the commencement of these 
tests 1 have exposed various samples of both hot and 
cold galvanizing and have invariably found the results 
exactly as recounted above. 

Furthermore, as to the durability of the zine coating 
as applied by the hot process, I have recently examined 
some galvanized shingle nails that were taken from the 
roof of a building which adjoins our factory. The shin- 
gles were badly decayed, as they had been in use for 21 
years. The nails were found to be, however, in prac- 
tically the same condition as when first used. The coat 
of galvanizing was not removed, but, on the other hand, 
even after 21 years’ exposure to atmospheric conditions, 
including the severity of our New England winter's cold 
and extreme summer’s heat, the nails as originally gal- 
vanized were still free from rust and fit for further use. 

While some scientific men may claim that theoretically 
the exceedingly thin coating of zinc as applied by the 
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electro process is equal, if not superior, in wearing quali- 
ties to the heavy coating which must necessarily be ap 
plied when the articles to be galvanized are dipped into 
the melted metal, the facts demonstrated by the above 
experiments prove to me beyond question that the two 
coatings should not even be classed together; the hot 
process triumphantly endures the searching test of time 
and actual service, whereas the other process does not. 
Epwarp S. Mowry, 

Superintendent of Galvanizing Department, Wilcox, Crit 

tenden & Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., January 20, 1906. 





Gas Fired Steam Bollers. 

To the Rditor: In answer to your request for informa- 
tion on gas burners for boilers, in the January 4 issue, I 
inclose this sketch of a furnace equipped with a good gas 
burner, which can be used with coal or other fuel. I 
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Natural Gas Burners Used in Conjunction with Coal Grates. 


have used such burners in that way for years. The 
burner is known as the Klein natural gas fuel burner 
and is sold by Tate, Jones & Co., Incorporated, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The burner lies against the side wall of the 
furnace and is long enough to be supported by the grate 
supporting bars or brick work. The 2-inch gas inlet pipe 
may be brought in at the side of the ash pit door or 
through holes in the front or side, as most convenient. 
A cross section of the burner is shown in the detail at 
the center of the sketch. J. O. BENEFIEL. 
ANDERSON, INb., January 12, 1906. 
——- +e = -— 


The Oliver Iron Mining Company’s Manage- 
ment. 


DuLutH, January 20, 1906.—The retirement of L. W. 
Powell, assistant general manager of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Company, makes necessary several changes in the 
management of that great organization, the largest min- 
ing company in the world. Following its general policy 
these changes are likely to be altogether in the way of 
promotion of men already in the employment of the com- 
pany and in line for its most responsible places. At the 
time Mr. Powell resigned to accept the management of 
copper interests in the Southwest, he had been appointed 
general manager and was to have taken this place in a 
few days. W. J. Olcott, who had been general manager 
and vice-president, was to become vice-president, with the 
duties that had formerly devolved upon him. 

It is understood that appointments to fill out the com- 
pany’s roster of officers will be announced by T. F. Cole, 
its president, in a few days. Mr. Powell’s place will be 
filled by a general manager and an assistant genéral man- 
ager, and Pentecost Mitchell and John H. McLean are 
supposed to be slated for the position. Mr. Mitchell, 
since the organization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has been the Oliver Company’s manager for the 
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Hibbing district, where the company last year mined 
more than 5,000,000 tons. Prior to the organization of 
the corporation he was superintendent of the Hibbing 
group of mines of the Rockefeller interest, under Mr. 
Olcott, who was then general manager for those interests. 
Mr. McLean has been manager of the Oliver Company’s 
great group of mines on the Gogebic range since its or- 
ganization, a group that last year produced about 2,000,- 
000 tons, all from deep mines. Prior to the organization 
of the corporation he was in charge of these mines for the 
original Oliver Mining Company, succeeding Mr. Cole, 
who moved to the superintendency of all the company’s 
mines. Before that time Mr. McLean was at the Pewabic, 
under Dr. N. P. Hulst. The probable removal of Messrs. 
Mitchell and McLean to Duluth will necessitate a gen- 
eral stepping up along the line at the Gogebie range 
mines and at Hibbing. Both these leading appointees are 
big and broad men, able and skillful and the duties that 
devolve upon them will be ably accomplished, without 
doubt. D. E. W. 
++o. 


The Automobile Shows. 


So great is the interest in automobiles that there is 
probably no single event during the year that draws 
more visitors to New York City than the annual automo- 
bile shows. Last week, while the Automobile Club of 
America and the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers were holding their annual exhibitions 
in the 69th Regiment Armory and Madison Square Gar- 
den, respectively, the hotels were taxed nearly to their 
utmost capacity. The distinction between the two 
classes of automobile manufacturers is based on the 
fact that one, the licensed association, recognizes the 
validity of the basic Selden patent on the gasoline auto- 
mobile and is paying a royalty for its use, while the 
other does not. It is likely that the dispute will be set- 
tled in a short time, as the case is pending in the courts; 
all of the evidence is in and it only remains for the 
decision of the courts following the summing up of the 
attorneys for the two sides. The attendance at both 
shows was enormous and the amount of business done 
by the exhibitors is said to have exceeded that of any 
previous year. 

The present signs are so strong that it may hardly be 
called a prophecy to predict that the horse-drawn vehicle 
will before many years occupy about the same position 
with respect to the automobile that the sail boat bears 
to the steam vessel. An index to that fact.is the num- 
ber of newcomers that have taken up automobile man- 
ufacturing, and these almost without exception have 
established reputations in other lines and would not 
take the step without being thoroughly convinced of its 
wisdom. The commercial motor wagon reflects the same 
probability. It has been slower to develop, but is now 
gaining rapidly. During the experimental stage it was 
natural that the adage should be reversed and that 
“pleasure should come before business,” but now that 
period has passed and delivery wagons, trucks and farm- 
ing machinery are made that have a demonstrated meas- 
ure of dependableness and can offer a real economy in 
the cost of operation. 


Among the Present Tendencies in Automobile Con- 
struction 


one fact stands supreme—that the main features have 
become established and are nearing uniformity. This 
does not argue that new things are not to be seen, but 
progress has now taken such form that radical depar- 
tures from the common trend are scarce. A gratifying 
truth is that American designs may no longer be con- 
sidered behind those of foreign builders in any regard. 
and if anything are mechanically superior. The point 
has been reached when the makers of this country, in 
spite of higher cost of labor, can compete with those 
abroad and even in their own countries, as indicated by 
the tide of export that has begun, although it is still 
insignificant compared with the imports. A good reason 
for this is that our factories are not yet able to satisfy 
the home market. When that time is reached there is 
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little doubt that the exporting will wax and the import- 
ing wane. 

In point of numbers the adherents to the different 
gasoline, electricity and steam, stan: 
in the order as named. Gasoline cars are very strongly 
in the majority. They have a field by no means as lim- 
ited as that of the electric machines, while steam auto- 
mobiles, with one exception, have dropped out of use 
altogether. The builder of the Grout steam car has now 
abandoned it and brought out a gasoline car and the 
only one left is the White Steamer, which has a peculiar 
system of generation distinguishing it from any other 
steam car. The number of electric vehicles is larger 
than before and they show a decided improvement in 
details and general construction. Like the gasoline cars, 
there is a more settled standard practice and the ten- 
dency is to follow the example of the most improved 
gasoline machines by putting the motor near the front, 
and driving with shaft and bevel gears to the rear axle. 
One company showed a unique exhibit in the form of 
an electric tractor which replaces the front wheels of any 
ordinary horse-drawn vehicle, converting it into an elec- 
tric automobile. The motors, battery boxes and steering 
mechanism are self-contained in the tractor. 


sources of power 


Gasoline Automobiles, 


In the gasoline cars, the rule is now general that the 
engine should be of vertical cylinder form and contained 
in the front hood. The two-cylinder motor is losing 
ground and four and even six cylinders are in most 
favor. There appears to have been a call for higher 
power in runabouts and many makers are catering to 
this demand. Several] are shown with four-cylinder en- 
gines, although with one exception they are of higher 
price than the runabouts using two-cylinder vertical 
motors under the hoods or opposed horizontal motors 
beneath the seats. The car referred to, made by the 
Ford Motor Company, created somewhat of a sensation 
because, following the announcement of the low price at 
which it was to be offered, there were few that expected 
to find it of such high-class construction. Other makers 
are also realizing the possible business for medium 
priced machines, and the 1906 models, generally, offer 
the purchaser much more for his money than ever be- 
fore. 


The Motors, 


There is still a division of opinion concerning water 
and air cooling of the cylinders. While those in favor 
of the first are still in the majority there have been 
converts both ways, but more to air cooling than vice 
versa, so that the. latter is undoubtedly increasing in 
popularity. A strong argument for air cooling is a suc- 
cessful six-cylinder engine of that type offered by one 
builder. The three-cylinder engine, once so popular, has 
nearly passed out of the running, and the four-cylinder, 
though at present the most widely used, is likely to be 
superseded by the six-cylinder motor for high powered 
This, however, is the evident limit of cylinder 
multiplication, as beyond it there is no advantage equal 
to the disadvantage of increased complication. The six- 
cylinder engine gives three impulses every revolution 
and affords all that can be wished for in smoothness of 
running. The cylinders are in general cast in pairs, 
though some contend that single units are bset. A few 
makers attempt four cylinders in a single casting, but 
the loss of the whole engine if a single cylinder goes 
wrong and the greater difficulty of casting put the ad- 
visability of the practice in question. 

The location of the valves, either all on one side, or 
the inlets and exhausts on opposite sides, seems to depend 
on the price of the machine. The second arrangement 
doubles the operating parts and is therefore more ex- 
pensive. Many do not concede that the advantage is 
sufficient to offset the expense. The placing of one or 
both valves in the head is a third way adopted by some. 
Lubrication and ignition are greatly improved, but there 
are many points of difference still contested. Mechan- 
ical or forced lubrication is accomplished in three ways, 
by pumping, by pressure from the exhaust, or by crank 
case compression. All take precedence over the nearly 
discarded splash system. 


cars. 
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Both make-and-break and jump spark ignition are 
still used, but the most used system is the jump spark, 
since the inherent defects which formerly characterized 
it have been almost entirely removed. The make-and- 
break magneto seems, however, to be gaining in favor. 
In high priced cars it is common to install both sys- 
tems, the one as a reserve to the other, which very greatly 
reduces the possibility of becoming stalled on the road 
from a failure of the igniting apparatus. Another fea- 
ture of the more expensive cars is the substitution of 
storage batteries for dry cells to furnish the igniting 
current, but the scheme has its drawbacks in the greater 
care required in handling storage cells and the annoy- 
ance of having them charged. 


Power Transmission. 


In transmission systems the sliding gear type is fast 
superseding the planetary type. That the latter still 
persists can only be explained by the improvements 
which have been introduced in the last two years, and 
which largely remove the objections formerly obtain- 
ing. As a rule the medium powered cars have three 
speeds ahead and a reverse, and those of higher power 
have four forward speeds. The shaft transmission with 
universal joints is plainly the favorite and few are still 
adhering to the chain drive. The controlling mechanism 
is very desirably becoming simplified and a commenda- 
ble consideration for convenience and safety is every- 
where apparent. Among the forms of clutches shown 
the cone clutch is most prominent, but the multiple disk 
and the expanding divided ring type are also in vogue. 
Of these the second is one that is likely to meet with 
increasing popularity. With all the aim is to secure 
positive, non-slipping devices which shall, however, be 
capable of engaging without too violent a shock, and 
an improvement in this direction has already been made. 


General Design. 


Frame and general body design exhibit some changes 
and are approaching an accepted and uniform standard. 
The tendency is toward longer and stronger frames, 
principally as a result of the use of heavier and more 
powerful engines. To keep down the weight aluminum 
is being used in such parts as crank cases, gear cases 
and other enclosing parts. The bodies of the open types 
of touring cars are now universally made with side 
entrances and the Victoria pattern appears to be the 
choice. Many more Limousine bodies are offered this 
year by American builders than ever before. Until this 


year the monopoly of this style was enjoyed by the 


foreign, and particularly the French makers. In general 
the tendency is evidently toward more careful and fin- 
ished work. 

Accessories, 


The exhibits of accessories and parts were more ex- 
tensive and better arranged and demonstrated than in pre- 
vious years and consisted of greatly improved and stand- 
ardized products. Their workmanship and finish have 
received more attention, and wherever possible they 
have been made applicable to any machine. The tires 
and tire accessories have developed quite remarkably 
and the special devices displayed for securing the tires 
to the rims and preventing their skidding on slippery 
roads have much in their favor. The large part of the 
accessory exhibits, which may be classed as comforts 
rather than necessities, reflect a desire to give the auto- 
mobile a more ornate and artistic appearance than was 
ever attempted in horse-drawn vehicles at their best. 

———_>- oe ————___ 

Rogers, Brown & Co., in their Buffalo review of the pig 
pig iron market, under date of January 18, 1906, say: 
“One of the most noteworthy features of the trade trib- 
utary to this market is the promise in the immediate 
future of very large increase of consumption among the 
specialty foundries. Several plants are increasing cap- 
pacity from 50 to 100 per cent., while one or two entirely 
new and extraordinarily large enterprises will be in the 
field during the next two or three years. With the ship 
canal parallel to the Niagara River completed, together 
with the enlarged Erie Canal, it is reasonable to expect 
a further large increase in local consumption of pig iron 
within a few years.” 
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The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company. 


DutvutH, MrInn., January 20, 1906.—Considered as an 
entity, the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company easily ranks 
second to the United States Steel Corporation in its Lake 
Superior iron activities. Not alone is the company a very 
large ore producer, but its associated industries are wide 
and of the most far-seeing nature. It is, too, like its big 
neighbor, managed with the utmost skill and along broad 
lines, with an eye not alone to its own aggrandizement, 
but also for the benefit of those in its employ and under 
its influence. 

Shipments for the past year from the mines of the 
Cleveland Cliffs Company, compared with those of 1904, 
have been as follows: 


1905. 1904. 

Mines. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
IGROOTOINE BPOGED .ccccccsvcrvccscssece 1,225,296 743,263 
Ashland, Gogebic range..............- 412,166 344,102 
| EET Y PEREERT ROPER LITE ES 243,605 145,132 
JRCREOR BTDUD 20 ccccccvccccscesuceses 338,180 i= .csecc 
Pe eS ere eee ee ee Gee 8  seesee 
a eer RTL RTE Le e-news 
ee eee re ees ee 1,663 727 
REE 0.56.6 6a weeds 60s CK EEO OC EeT ES 44655 j(« = acvcce 
Princeton, Swanzey ......esceceseeces 47,200 j= cvcccs 

. Snore ree rey Tens cere ae 2,014,735 1,233,224 


The only decrease shown in the past year is at the 
Princeton, but the company did not take possession of 
this mine till August. Its shipments for the former 
owners amounted to 76,461 tons during 1904. This com- 
pany owns only a half interest in the Negaunee, but han- 
dies the entire product, and it is all considered in the above 
table. It owns also 25 per cent. of the stock of the Regent 
group, at Negaunee, but this interest, amounting to 63,344 
tons in 1905, is not included in its totals. 

All the company’s mines are being prepared for a 
larger output this.year. Extensive betterments are under 
way at many, and the rest will work to their full ca- 
pacity. At the Cliffs shaft, at Ishpeming, a large electric 
underground haulage plant is under way; at the Crosby, 
on the western Mesaba, a 200,000-yard contract for strip- 
ping has been let to the Roberts-Kingston Company, and 
an underground haulage plant is to be installed, so that 
the mine will have a large capacity in 1906. The Negau- 
nee group, which the coming season will include the Maas, 
will increase very much, for the Maas will ship some 
and the Negaunee is now equipped for a good business. 
Smaller mines now under this company’s control in the 
Marquette district will produce more heavily as their de- 
velopment proceeds. The Ashland will be a large and 
important shipper. Some additional Gogebic shippers 
may swing into line in due time. The company is carry- 
ing on very extensive explorations on that range and, if 
these succeed, will open at least two mines. Its explora- 
tions in the Cascade district are on a large scale, and 
wherever ore seems to be indicated in the portions of the 
Lake Superior region where it has been most active its 
men are to be found. D. E. W. 

> +o __—__——__ 

The Southern Power Company.—The purchase by 
this company of an important water power on the Broad 
River, in South Carolina, makes a total of ten falls now 
owned by the company. By the time these are all devel- 
oped they will provide some 150,000 horse-power, which 
will be distributed to cotton mills throughout the Pied- 
mont region of North and South Carolina. By the acqui- 
sition of the stock of the Catawba Power Company the 
new company now owns a water power at Charlotte, 
N. C., which is delivering about 10,000 horse-power to 
Charlotte and other towns. Nine of the ten falls are on 
the Catawba, aggregating about 400 feet of fall, and are 
expected to produce from 100,000 to 150,000 primary 
horse-power. On the Broad River the fall recently ac- 
quired is 72 feet. One of the largest plants projected is 
at the Great Falls on the Catawba, where the company 
owns a fall of 175 feet. There will be three separate 
developments, and one of them is expected to deliver 
30,000 horse-power by the end of 1906. The Southern 
Power Company is capitalized at $7,500,000, of which 
$2,500,000 is preferred stock, and has issued $2,000,000 
preferred stock and $4,000,000 common. Bonds to the 
amout of $5,000,000 have been authorized, but none has 
been issued. 
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PERSONAL. 


G. B. Waterhouse has resigned as assistant professor 
of metallurgy at Columbia College, to accept the position 
of metallographist to the Lackawanna Steel Company at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Everett Stuck, who has been connected with the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, for the 
past 13 years, has resigned his position to become gen- 
eral superintendent of the American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati. 

Frank Nullmeyer, formerly superintendent of the 
Donora Works of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
has been transferred to the Braddock Works, to succeed 
J. G. Mustin, now superintendent of the Allentown Works. 
The vacancy at the Donora plant has not yet been filled. 

Joseph G. Schwab has been elected a director of the 
Empire Trust Company, New York. 


Dr. Henry S. Drinker, the president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was the guest of honor at a dinner given January 
19 at the Hotel Astor, New York, by the Lehigh Univer- 
sity Club of Greater New York. 

Beginning January 1 Joseph E. Thropp, Jr., will have 
an interest in the business heretofore conducted solely by 
Joseph E. Thropp at Earlston, near Everett, Bedford 
County, Pa., and elsewhere, and will be general manager 
of the plant. The Earlston Furnace, heretofore called the 
Everett Furnace, has a capacity of 75,000 tons of pig iron 
per year. 





John F. Lent, Park Building, Pittsburgh, shippers’ 
traffic manager and foreign freight agent, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company, Pittsburgh, and the John Dunlap 
Company, Carnegie. 


Marshall Field, the great Chicago dry goods mer- 
chant who died in New York last week, was a director 
of the United States Steel Corporation. His term would 
have expired at the annual meeting in April. 

The Railway Appliances Company, Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, announces that James L. Pilling has as- 
sociated himself with the company, and it is now in posi- 
tion to furnish improved compressed air locomotive turn- 
table devices, also hoisting engines, both portable and 
stationary, all equipped with the Pilling improved en- 
gines. 

Albert Ladd Colby, retiring secretary of the Associa- 
tion of American Steel Manufacturers, was presented 
with a handsome silver service by the members of the 
association at the Pittsburgh meeting, January 20. Mr. 
Colby has been secretary of this body for the last nine 
years, and his resignation was due to the fact that he 
has gone into business as a consulting engineer. 

Jesse J. Shuman, chief inspector of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers. 

P. H. Carey is now connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers Company, at its branch office 
in the First National Bank Building, Chicago. 

At the annual meeting of the Engineers’ Club, T. C. 
Martin, in behalf of a committee, presented to the club 
in a happy speech a portrait of John C. Kafer, painted 
by Orlando Rouland. Mr. Kafer is an ex-president of 
the club, is treasurer of the Carnegie Fund and a member 
of the Building Committee of the new club house. It is 
expected that the latter will be ready for occupancy in 
October. 

The John Fritz Gold Medal has been unanimously 
awarded to George Westinghouse of Pittsburgh for his 
invention of the air brake. 

Severn P. Ker, affiliated with the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, during the past three years, 
has been appointed general sales agent of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, to succeed George A. 
Baird, resigned. Mr. Ker’s experience in the iron and 
steel trade has been extensive. In 1885 he was asso- 
ciated with Smith Brothers & Co., Allegheny, Pa., manu- 
facturers of crucible and agricultural steel, and later be- 
came assistant secretary of the La Belle Steel Company, 
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which succeeded Smith Brothers & Co. about 1888. He 
later became secretary of this company and remained in 
that capacity until its absorption by the Crucible Steel 


Company of America in 1900. He avas associated with 
the new company for several months and resigned to be- 
come vice-president and general manager of sales of the 
American Steel Hoop Company, with offices in New York. 
Three years ago he left the latter to accept an important 
position with the Crucible Steel Company of America. 
The offices of the Republic Company’s general sales de- 
partment, of which Mr. Ker is the head, will be removed 
to Pittsburgh about March 1. 
—_—__~>- ee —---— 


OBITUARY. 


FRANK E. DAVIS, superintendent of the blooming mill 
of the Newburg works of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died January 19 of pneu- 
monia, aged 29 years. 

Henry C. FisH, for many years identified with the 
machinery and metal industries of Worcester, Mass., died 
in that city January 15, aged 81 years. He was a native 
of Marlboro, Vt., and as a boy went to Worcester where 
he learned the trade of blacksmith, which had been the 
vocation of the men of his family for generations. At 
the age of 19 years he was in business for himself. En- 
tering the machine tool business some years later, he was 
for a time prominent in the management of the L. W. 
Pond Machine & Foundry Company, when it was re- 
organized as a corporation. For years he conducted a 
machine shop of his own, krown as the H. C. Fish Ma- 
chine Works, manufacturing engine lathes and other 
tools which are widely known. Mr. Fish leaves a widow, 
a son, Elmer C. Fish, formerly associated with him in 
business and now an instructor at the Washburn shops 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and two daugh- 
ters. 

ee 


An Improvement in Melting in the Cupola. 


A process designed to facilitate the melting of iron in 
the cupola has been patented by Charles Hornbostel, 156 
Broadway, New York, who is now placing the invention 
before the trade. By this process the air blast before it 
passes into the cupola is brought into intimate contact 
with a compound of permanganate of potash and 
sulphurie acid. By this contact the moisture is elimin- 
ated from the blast and it is claimed that by the action 
of these chemicals on the atmospheric oxygen the air is 
ozonized. The oxidizing energy of the blast is increased 
to such an extent that the nonmetallic components are 
eliminated from the fluid iron, making the cast iron uni- 
form in grain and soft and easy to work. The iron thus 
treated retains its heat long enough to discharge its im- 
purities and may be cast in iron molds, as it will not 
chill sufficiently to prevent its being worked. 

It is also claimed that by forcing a current of air 
manipulated as described on to the surface of a mass of 
molten metal held in a ladle the non-metallic impurities 
are separated, passing to the surface and leaving the 
purified iron with properties insuring strong steel-like 
castings. The process is in successful use in several 
prominent foundries and smith shops and has been found 
advantageous in smith, tempering and forge work. 

> - a 

The Follansbee Brothers Company.—At the annual 
meeting of this company, held in Pittsburgh last week, 
the number of directors was increased from five to seven. 
The directors re-elected were: Nathaniel Holmes, H. 
Darlington, W. W. Bell, W. U. Follansbee and B. G. 
Follansbee. The additional directors elected were Wil- 
liam Banfield and J. D. Lyon. B. G. Follansbee is presi- 
dent ; William U. Follansbee, secretary and treasurer ; 
George L. Follansbee, assistant treasurer ; C. A. Wilson, 
assistant secretary ; Wm. D. Reid, auditor and William 
Banfield, general manager. The company operates mills 
at Follansbee, W. Va., manufacturing the finer qualities 
of tin plates and sheets, and is actively pushing plans for 
the building of a basic steel plant to manufacture its own 
sheet and tin bars and particularly to secure uniformity 
in the quality of its raw material. 
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New Publications. 


Suction Gas.—By Oswald H. Haenssgen. Size 5 x 7 
inches; pages 88. Published by the Gas Engine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Cloth $1. 

Books on producer gas for power are scarce in this 
country, principally because interest in gas producers 
has only recently been awakened. That in turn is due 
to the cheaper and more plentiful supply of coal here 
than in Europe and particularly Germany, where the 
most has been done with gas producers. Appreciating 
the growing desire for reliable information on the part 
of those operating small or medium sized power plants, 
concerning the merits of suction gas producers, the au- 
thor has prepared this little book. It covers in a not 
too technical way, the design, operation, cost of running, 
development and possible utility of suction gas producers. 


Modern Machine Shop Construction, Equipment and 
Management.—By Oscar E. Perrigo, member the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Size, 
7% x 10% inches: pages 3438, illustrations 308. Pub- 
lished by the Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. Cloth $5. 

The author of this book has undertaken an ambitious 
task in the comprehensive subject he has selected. It 
is probably the first work ever printed dealing with every 
problem connected with the building and conducting of 
au modern factory or shop. The subject matter embraces 
the designing of the buildings, the installing of machin- 
ery, &c., and the turning out of work. For convenience 
the book is divided into three parts: The first part deals 
with the construction and the providing of power, heat- 
ing and ventilating and lighting; the second part takes 
up the equipment, both mechanical and administrative, 
and the third part pertains to management, introducing 
a simple and efficient time and cost system. It can read- 
ily be appreciated that a work on so extensive a subject 
will interest many professions. The architect, the man- 
ufacturer, the engineer, the superintendent and even those 
in humbler capacities in the office or shop will find mat- 
ter of instructive value in its pages. 


Russell W. Davenport.—Published by G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, New York. 

A thoroughly charming appreciation of the life and 
work of Russell W. Davenport has just been published, the 
author, however, giving no hint of his identity. Whoever 
he may be he was a sincere friend, capable and eager 
to do justice to a man who was not widely known, even 
in the professional world, until the later years of his life, 
after he had emerged from the fog of mystery with which 
everybody and everything connected with the Midvale 
Works have been surrounded. To metallurgists and en- 
gineers the account of his labors at that plant will be 
particularly interesting since he himself, with his char- 
acteristic modesty, never alluded to it. It was when he 
became identified with Bethlehem that the range of his 
attainments, his character and his work, secured for him 
a rapidly growing number of friends and admirers. Not 
alone they, but many to whom he was a stranger, will 
read with deep interest so sympathetic an account of a 
life well spent and too soon ended for the good of his 
country and of the profession which was rapidly learning 
to appreciate his character and his work. 

eatanmiitaiieiiaaitiaiaiae 


The Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., 
has issued a circular to the trade calling attention to its 
reputation acquired for keeping promises. Among other 
statements made are the following: “On recommenda- 
tions from the various conventions of associations during 
last year, we are prepared to fill orders in qualities 
and finishes as directed, naming corresponding prices for 
higher class goods for the use of can making or roofing, 
as the demand occurs to us. In this connection we favor 
the use of well coated high grade tin plate for the pack- 
ing of certain class goods, on which we believe the addi- 
tional cost to the buyer is more than repaid from the 
satisfactory returns from cans so applied, but we are pre- 
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pared to satisfy the wishes of our buyers where regular 
standard coke grade is suitable for their needs. We shall 
also continue to supply the various finishes of black 
plates, and roofing plates of coatings specified.” 


> ———__—_ 
The Coal Miners’ National Convention. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., January 23.—(By Telegraph.)— 
The United Mine Workers, at their convention to-day, 
adopted the following demands to be made on operators: 
That districts 13, 14, 21, 24 and 25 be admitted to the 
joint conference, also all outlying districts whose op- 
erators are willing to participate; general advance of 
12% per cent. over the present scale; a run of mine 
basis; a differential between pick and machine mining 
of 7 cents; a uniform outside day scale; all yardage and 
dead work be advanced 12% per cent.; that no boy under 
16 years shall be employed in or around the mines; 
that the new agreement becomes effective April 1, 1906, 
and expires April 1, 1907; that eight hours constitute a 
day’s work. The resolutions adopted by the Shamokin 
Convention were indorsed, with the full support and co- 
operation of the international organization toward 
carrying them into effect. It was decided to present 
only the first demand, to admit Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Michigan and Southwestern States at the joint con- 
ference on Thursday. If the operators decide not to 
admit them, the miners will meet again in convention to 
settle on the further policy to be pursued. 

The operators’ counter demands at the conference 
will be 10 to 15 per cent. reduction in wages, protection 
against stampede strikes and a better system of adjudi- 
cation of local troubles. They will fight against the 
admission of Western States to the central joint confer- 
ence. 

The sensation of the convention was a personal debate 
to-day between President John Mitchell and Vice-presi- 
dent T. L. Lewis, which showed a lack of harmony among 
the national officers. The tilt was in the discussion of 
the anthracite situation. 

It was formally announced at the convention that the 
anthracite operators and the miners’ committees are to 
meet in New York February 15. 

ne 


The open winter has enabled the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to accomplish much work in the Mainte- 
nance and Way Department which is ordinarily deferred 
until a much later period. This has necessitated the de- 
livery of much track material which under normal con- 
ditions would not be required until March, April and 
May and which is to care for the rail renewals, ordinary 
repairs and new work which it is found possible to ac- 
complish at this time. The rail renewals alone will re- 
quire approximately about 250,000 pairs of splice bars, 
about 1,500,000 track bolts and 1,500,000 nut locks. The 
ordinary repairs will require, approximately, about one- 
quarter of this quantity of splice bars and a _ propor- 
tionate number of track bolts and nut locks, while the 
new work, as far as can be: determined, will require about 
one-half the quantity that is needed for the renewals. 
The electrification of the West Jersey & Seashore Rail- 
road Company also demands a large quantity of track 
material, which, with the regular requirements of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, brings the total to a 
pretty respectable amount. 


The Buffalo Foundrymen’s Association is in a very 
prosperous condition, with a membership of thirty-six 
foundry firms and four applications to be acted upon at 
the next regular monthly meeting. The attendance at the 
meetings during the past year has averaged 90 per cent— 
a good indication of the interest taken in the work. 
Twenty-two members of the association are affiliated with 
the National Founders’ Association. The members are 
especially interested in the employment department of 
the association, many giving employment only to those 
who are recommended by the bureau. The Committee on 
Topics has communicated with several speakers who are 
expected to address the association in the coming year. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Northern Alabama Coal, Iron & Railway Company is 
making repairs on its blast furnace at Talladega, Ala., and 
expects to put it in blast in the near future. 

The blast furnace property of the New River Mineral Com- 
pany, Ivanhoe, Va., has been sold to Robert A. Carter, presi- 
dent of the Monongahela Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The furnace will be repaired and put in blast as soon as 
possible. The transfer of the property was made on January 
17, 1906. The intention of the new owners is to make iron 
for the use of the Monongahela Iron & Steel Company at Pitts- 
burgh. Heretofore the furnace has made foundry iron for the 
general market. 

The Bird furnace, formerly Lawrence, of the Bird Iron 
Company, Ironton, Ohio, will go in blast about February 1. 

Norton Iron Works, Incorporated, Ashland, Ky., expects 
to put its furnace in blast in April or early May of this year 
on the completion of extensive repairs. 

The Carnegie Steel Company wiil rebuild its Greenville 
Works, at Greenville, Pa., recently destroyed by fire. By work- 
ing day and night it is expected to have part of the new plant 
in operation in from four to six weeks. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is increasing its puddling capacity by the erection of two 
double puddling furnaces, one of which has been started and 
the other will be ready in a short time. 

The Brier Hill Iron & Coal 
furnace at Youngstown, Ohio, 
week and elected George Tod, John Tod, J. G. Butler, Jr., 
David Tod and H. H. Stambaugh, directors. John Tod ana 
David Tod succeed Henry and William Tod on the board. The 
directors organized by electing George Tod, president; J. G. 
Butler, Jr., vice-president and general manager, and H. H. Stam- 
baugh, secretary and treasurer. 

The National Car Coupler Company, Chicago, is con- 
templating the erection of a new steel plant. Nothing has been 
decided upon as yet and it will be a month or six weeks before 
the matter comes to a head. The company is a large manu- 
facturer of freight and passenger couplers, steel platforms and 
small open hearth steel castings. 


Company, operating Grace 
held its annual meeting last 


General Machinery. 


It is not believed that much in the way of machine tools 
will be required for equipping the new addition to the machine 
shop of the Hale & Kilburn Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The company does not know at this time just what will be 
required. 


The Palace Automobile Station Company, 348 Trumbull 
street, Hartford, Conn., is to build a machine shop, 40 x 65 
feet, for which new tools will be required, though just what 
will be needed is not yet determined, 


The Menominee Electric Mfg. Company, Menominee, Mich., 
has purchased a site for a new plant. The main building to be 
erected will be 62 x 335 feet. ,All equipment has been 
purchased. 


The Barnett Drop Forging Company, Easthampton, Mass., 
which has been conducting a drop forging business for the 
past six months, has incorporated, with capital stock of $50,000, 
and the following officers: President, A. P. Witteman, Phila- 
delphia ; treasurer and clerk, Henry E. Barnett, Easthampton: 
directors, these officers and Winslow H. Edwards, W. L. Barnett 
and William F. Coyle. The company has confined itself to the 
manufacture of general forgings, but contemplates manufactur- 
ing specialties of its own in the near future. 

The recent orders for 
secured by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
include Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, South Rocky Mount 
shops, North Carolina; Pennsylvania Railroad, freight car 
paint shop, Altoona, Pa., and boiler and tank shop, Trenton, 
N. J.; Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad, office building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Canadian Northern Railroad, roundhouse, Ed- 
monton, Canada; American Tissue Paper Company, paper mills, 


heating and ventilating apparatus 


*ark, Mass., 


Raubsville, Pa.; International Silver Company, office building, 
Meriden, Conn.; National Tube Company, machine shop, 
McKeesport, Pa.; Central Mfg. Company, factory and dry 


kiln, Connorsville, Ind. ; Opaque Shade Cloth Company, factories 
K and L, West Pullman, Ill. Orders for other apparatus cover 
economizer plant, New Orleans Sewage & Water Board, New 
Orleans, La.; new type enclosed vertical engines, Ingraham- 
ville Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. I.; mechanical draft apparatus, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Reading, Pa.; American 
Magnesia Covering Company, Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; American Can Com- 
pany, Hoopston, Ill.; generating sets, S. Slater & Sons, Webster, 
Mich.; Charles L. Stickney & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; United 
States Hotel, Easton, Pa.; Old Dominion Steamboat Company, 
New York; Peter Hauch & Co., Harrison, N. J.; Alton Paving 
Building & Fire Brick Company, Alton, IIl. 

The Van Buren, Heck & Marvin Company, manufacturer 
of a traction ditcher, Findlay, Ohio, has received an order from 
Herman & Co., Antwerp, Belgium, for the shipment of a ma- 
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chine to Sousse, Tunisie, Africa. Claim is made by the manu- 
facturer that in a test the machine, operated by four men and 
a team, cut a trench 42 inches wide and 5 feet deep at the 
rate of 7 feet per minute through ground frozen 6 inches 
deep, or accomplished the work of 600 men. Claim is also 
made that for steady work the machine is equal to 300 men 
each day it is operated, running at an expense of 1% tons of 
coal, besides the cost of the men and team. 

The C, E. Sutton Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
rapid growth of its casting department, has been com- 
pelled to increase its productive facilities fully 33 1-3 per 
cent. by increase in the foundry and machinery departments. 


owing to the 
steel 


Worcester, Mass., has 
Illinois Steel 
cooling 


The Morgan Construction 
recently been awarded the following contracts: 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., four Edwards automatic 
beds, back shear tables, &c.; two 190 feet long, two 125 feet 
long, the tables to handle straight product of the 12-inch, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 9 inch and the 8 inch merchant mill trains at 
the Bay View works, and are designed for handling flats up to 
6 inches wide; Georgs-Marien-Bergwerks & Huetten-Verein, 
Osnabrueck, Germany, one merchant mill with two automatic 
cooling beds 40 and 300 feet and a storage pocket equipment 
for bars 300 feet long, the mill to take a 4 x 5 inch billet, and 
roll rounds from 7-16 to 1 13-16 inches or equivalent sections, 
or it can be operated with small! billets to finish down to %4 
inch round or equivalent; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, one continuous skelp mill for rolling skelp 
4144 x \& inch and lighter sections, including heating furnaces, 
gas producers, shears and all other auxiliary equipment, the 
mill to supplement a Morgan continuous billet and a Morgan 
continuous sheet bar mill ordered last year and now in process 
of erection; Milliken Staten Island and New York, 
two special continuous heating furnaces for beam blanks 
with special pull out mechanism and five 33-inch Dyblie valves 
for open hearth work. The rights for the sale of these valves 
which were developed by J. A. Dyblie at the works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, have been acquired by the Morgan 
Construction Company. 


Company, 


Bros., 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company, New York, has entered 
an order for a 30-inch conveyor for a gold dredge in the Oroville 
District, Cal. Among other orders on hand is one for 24 and 18 
inch belt conveyors from the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; mast and gaff rig, Pawtucket Gas Light Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I.: Solvey Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 16 
and 24 ineh belt conveyors ; Highland Coal Company, Somerville, 
Mass., bucket elevator; Western Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., 30-inch conveyor. 

The Lewis Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, works 
at Coraopolis, Pa., and builder of rolling mill machinery of all 
kinds, has recently installed one 12-inch train of rolls for the 
Duncannon Iron Company, Duncannon, Pa., for rolling merchant 
iron. The company has a large number of orders on its books 
for lever, squaring and vertical shears and is also booking a 
good many orders for its even depth chilled rolls, of which it 
makes a specialty. 

The copartnership of S. G. Seligman and J. B. German, deal- 
ing in new and second-hand machinery as the Tamaqua Machin- 
ery Company, Tamaqua, Pa., has been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. All the assets are to remain the property of 8S. G. Selig- 
man, but J. B. German is to have the right to do business here- 
after on his own account as the Tamaqua Machinery Company. 

The Snydor Pump & Well Company, Richmond, Va., well 
driller, will move into new quarters as soon as possible. A con- 
siderable sum of money will be expended in reheating and re- 
lighting the building for its purposes. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Cheboygan Boiler Works, Cheboygan, Mich., is planning 
to establish a branch shop at the Soo, a site having already been 
purchased for that purpose. John Swartz, who has operated a 
boiler shop at Manistique, Mich., for the past year, has pur 
ehased an interest in the Cheboygan works and the machinery 
from his shop will be removed to the new Soo branch, which will 
be in charge of Charles Swartz. Work now under way at the 
Cheboygan works includes a 125 horse-power boiler for the 
Biockman Pump Company, Petoskey; a steel dipper arm, table 
and crane for the Canadian Dredging Company of the Soo; a 
steel dredging crane and table for the Hubbard Dredging Com- 
pany of the Soo; two steel spuds, 24 x 24 and 50 feet long, for 
the Prior Dredge Company of the Soo; two 5 x 16 foot boilers 
for the Nelson Lumber Company, Pellston, and a 72-inch stack, 
120 feet high, for the Petoskey Paper Company. 

Among recent secured by the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for its various machines are: 
Westinghouse-Parsons steam turbines, Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 7500 kw.; Edison Electric Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 7500 kw.; Laclede Power Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., two 2000 kw.; Chautauqua Traction Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y., 1500 kw.; Mt. Whitney Power Company, Visalia, Cal., 
1000 kw.; North Shore Electric Railway, San Francisco, Cal., 
1000 kw.; Winston-Salem Power Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., 750 kw. : Deacon Mfg. Company, New Bedford, Mass. ; Water, 
Light & Gas Company, Hutchinson, Kan.; Pressed Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Solvay Process Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 500 kw.; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, Bal- 
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timore, Md. Steam engines: Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, 
lll., 38 and 76 x 54 inch vertical cross compound Corliss, 3000 
horse-power. Standard and Junior: International Steam Pump 
Company, Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company, Sonneborn Realty Company, Pullman 
Car Works, American Pipe Mfg. Company, Parks Gold Mine, 
Burgess Electric Company, Wm. E. Peck & Co., Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway. Vertical gas engines: A, Zimmer- 
man, McKeesport, Pa.; Edgeworth Water Company, Edgeworth, 
Pa.; W. R. Morrow, Peru, Kan.; Standard Oil Company, Cam- 
den, N. J.; McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Rankin, 
Pa.; Warren & Jamestown Street Railway Company, Warren, 
Pa.; Wehrle Company, Newark, Ohio: Wm. R. West, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. ; Sewickley Electric Light Company, Quaker Valley, 
Pa.; Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Roney 
mechanical stokers: Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, to equip 7200 horse-power of boilers; United Railways & 
Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 3600 horse-power ; Twin City 
Rapid: Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 3300 horse-power ; 
Midvale Steel Company, Nicetown, Pa., 3120 horse-power: Hel- 
ena Power Transmission Company, Butte, Mont., 2700 horse- 
power; Phenix Iron Company, Phenixville, Pa., 1800 horse- 
power; Union Salt Company, St. Louis, Mo., 1660 horse-power ; 
American Car & Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., 1050 horse- 


power; St. Louis Portland Cement Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
1050 horse-power. 


Harry P. Saunders, Philadelphia, Pa., who has taken out a 
permit for a new factory building, 68 x 132 feet, expects to pur- 
chase the following power plant equipment: 80 to 100 horse- 
power slow speed Corliss engine, 125 horse-power water tube 
boiler, 70-kw. generator and appurtenances. 


The Garwood Foundry & Machine Company, Garwood, N. J., 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, and is 
making its plant one of the most up to date boiler works in the 
country, equipping it with steam, electric and air power. The 
company is now turning out Bernhard boilers in all sizes, from 
200 to 9000 feet, inclusive, 


Foundries, 


The Minster Machine Company, Minster, Ohio, has just 
closed a contract for a new foundry building, 70 x 100 feet, 
and will require 60-inch cupola, two traveling cranes and a 
10 or 12 foot, two head, boring mill. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Company, 17 Exchange 
place, Providence, R. I., is to make considerable extensions in 
connection with its occupancy of works at Warren, R. I. There 
will be a foundry, pattern shop and blacksmith shop. 


John G. Snowden has purchased the Armstrong Iron Works, 
Vineland, N. J., which he is now operating, turning out light 
and heavy iron castings. He expects to enlarge the plant 
some time this year. 


The Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa., manufacturer 
of cast iron pipes, contemplates building a new foundry. 


The North Lebanon Foundry Company, Lebanon, Pa., has 
arranged to double the size of its foundry, which was only 
erected last August. In addition the company has been com- 
pelled to purchase another building for pattern storage and 
offices. S. P. Rank, is president; E. P. Kreider, first vice- 
president; C. J. Leitz, second vice-president; S. N. Gingrich, 
secretary and sales manager; A, W. Patschke, treasurer; J. H. 
Walborn, superintendent. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is successor to the Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Company through 
re-organization. The articles of incorporation place the capital 
stock at $250,000, with E. W. and Crispin Oglebay, F. S. 
Masten, J. T. Leitch and N. B. Snavely as incorporators. In- 
creased business necessitated additional capital, which was 
furnished, and the new corporation formed. An up-to-date 
machine shop has been built in connection with the foundry 
heretofore operated, which is capable of turning out gas en- 
gines for automobile or marine purposes. For some years the 
company has specialized in automobile castings and this will 
continue to be the principal product. 


The Vulcan Foundry, at New Castle, Pa., has resumed 
operation after a long shut down caused by scarcity of orders. 


The Moline Foundry Company, Moline, Ill, will build a 
small addition to its foundry. 


The Star Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Mil- 
waukee to do a general manufacturing and foundry business, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, and Joseph Skobis, Howland 
Russell and Henry Ferge, as incorporators. 


The Gould Coupler Company, Depew, N. Y., is adding to 
its open hearth steel plant a new building, 172 x 372 feet, of 
brick and steel, with two side bays each 60 x 300 feet. The 
present open hearth steel plant consists of a building 252 x 
390 feet erected two years ago, and the old and new buildings 
together will have a total floor space of 201,240 square feet. 
The new building is to be equipped with two 35-ton and two 
10-ton electric cranes. The plant will be supplied with four 
20-ton open hearth furnaces—two already finished, the third 
nearly completed and the fourth under way. The company ex- 
pects to have the new additions to the plant completed about 
March 1. It has also recently completed a new laboratory 
building two stories high. Two Ingersoll-Sergeant direct con- 
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nected electric driven air compressors will be installed at once, 
having a capacity of 1000 cubic feet of free air per minute. 
‘this augmentation of capacity and equipment is required to take 
care of largely increased business in the manufacture of 
bolsters, friction draft gear and other locomotive and railroad 
castings, of which the company makes a specialty. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Bureau of Engineering of the Department of Public 
Works, Chicago, has recommended to the City Council an appro- 
priation of $2,590,000 for the erection of 12 new bridges. Of 
this amount it is estimated to expend $946,500 during the pres- 
ent year. Eight of the structures will be of the bascule type 
and four will be fixed spans where the river is unnavigable. 
The bascule type bridges will cost in the neighborhood of $250,- 
000 each, while the combined cost of the four others will be 
about $50,000. 


The Hennepin Bridge Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has re- 
ceived a contract for the erection of a steel bridge across the 
Watonwan River near Vernon Center, Minn., at a price of 
$2848. 

The Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, Md., has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000, to take care of the in- 
creasing demands for its products. The company’s plant is ad- 
mirably located for receiving and shipping material over the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and has furnished considerable struc- 
tural and ornamental iron work for many of the important new 


structures in Baltimore. 
Fires. 


Fire in the Anthony & Cushman Building, Taunton, Mass., 
caused a loss of about $35,000 January 16. The tenants who 
suffered include the Taunton Wire Nail Company, the Globe 
Mfg. Company, makers of wire nails, and the Taunton Aluminum 
Company, manufacturer of aluminum novelties. 


One of the buildings of the Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & 
Metal Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of composition 
castings, was damaged by fire January 20, with estimated loss 
of $10,000. 


The plant of the Natchez Brick Company, Natchez, Miss., 
was recently destroyed by fire. Loss is about $20,000. 


The pattern shop of the Carbondale Machine Company, Car- 
bondale, Pa., was recently destroyed by fire. The loss will 
reach about $10,000. 


The McFeely Brick Company’s plant, near Latrope, Pa., was 
burned January 20. The loss is said to be $100,000. 


The pattern storage house at the Pencoyd Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was burned January 21. The loss is about $150,000. 


The plant of the J. B. Shoo Saddlery Company, Quincy, IIlL., 
was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed at $100,000. 


Hardware. 

A stockholders’ meeting of the J. M. Mast Mfg. Company, 
Lititz, Pa., was held last week and a new Board of Directors 
was elected. It was voted to change the present name to that 
of Animal Trap Company, because of the purchase of this 
larger and better known plant, which will be removed from 
Abingdon, Il., as soon as new factory buildings are completed 
at Lititz. The new Boards of Directors elected J. M. Mast, 
president ; N. B. Leaman,’ vice-president; J. C. Brubaker, secre- 
tary; N. K. Brubaker, treasurer, and F. W. Shultz, business 
manager. The capitalization of the corporation under its new 
charter is $150,000. 


Grier Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has applied for a 
charter with a capital of $75,000. The company will take over 
the present business of Grier Brothers, manufacturers of tin 
ware, hollow ware, house furnishing goods and mining supplies. 


The Potato Implement Company, Traverse City, Mich., has 
reorganized with a capital stock of $25,000, of which $16,500 
has already been subscribed. The following officers were elected : 
President, E. J. Fulghum; vice-president, A. V. Friedrich; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. W. Milliken. The company’s product 
consists of hand potato planters, corn planters, dry powder 
guns, hand spray pumps, atomizers and knapsack sprinklers. 
Active operations were resumed in the plant January 22. 


The Penn Shovel Company, Warren, Ohio, has elected Arthur 
Walton, president ; George L. Fordyce, vice-president ; Washing- 
ton Hyde, secretary, and William Brown, treasurer. Earnings 
of the company for the past year were reported to be satis- 
factory. 


The Hendee-Katz Brush Company has been incorporated at 
Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock of $10,000, and C. C. Hen- 
dee, Maud K. Hendee, Edw. M. Katz and Alice Katz as incor- 
porators. Mr. Hendee has been identified with the manufacture 
of wire brushes for a period of 14 years. Of recent years he has 
been at the head of the Hendee Wire Brush Company, but has 
sold his stock in that concern to organize the new business. 
The company has established itself in a factory at 185 Mil- 
waukee street and is installing a complete new line of machinery 
especially designed for the manufacture of the goods. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Howe Engine Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has shipped 
its first electric automobile hose wagon and chemical engine (said 
to be the first ever built) to the city of Hopedale, Mass. It has 16 
horse-power motors. It is a combination hose and ladder wagon 
and chemical engine, carrying two 35-gallon tanks, two 3-gallon 
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tanks, 1000 feet of hose, 200 feet of chemical hose, a dozen buck- 
ets, four extension ladders and the usual equipment of axes, 
bars, lanterns, &c. On good streets it will make 16 miles an 
hour or more. ‘The company is also making for the city of 
Larue, Ohio, a 35 horse-power gasoline fire engine. Gasoline not 
only operates to propel it but also to throw the water. 


The Lovokin Pipe Expanding & Flanging Company, a Phila- 
delphia concern, has been chartered at Harrisburg, Pa., with a 
capital of $10,000. 


The Peerless Tank & Seat Works, Evansville, Ind., with 
$100,000 capital, will establish a plant to maunfacture -lumber, 
wood work, brass and metal pipe, iren, gas and steam fitting sup- 
plies. The directors are Adam Helfrich, Wm. A. Henn, J. B. 
Henn and F, W. Kingsbury. 


The Indianapolis Fence Machine Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture fence weaving machines, &c. The directors are Anson L. 
Hassler, Forest E. Hassler and Fernwell S. Hassler. 


The M. Hersch Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has bought 
the plant of the Frasch Process Soda Company, located on East 
Madison avenue and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, Cleveland. As it will take a year and a half probably to 
wreck the plant, the Hersch Company has moved its business 
office from 600 Canal street to the Frasch plant. 


The New Castle Portland Cement Company, with a capital of 
$800,000, will soon start its new cement works at New Castle, 
Pa. It will have a daily output of 1500 barrels of cement and 
will employ over 400 men in its plant, which consists of 13 large 
buildings. Its output will aiso include daily 80,000 bricks, 1500 
tons of crushed limestone and 50 tons of burned lime. Edwin 
N. Ohl is president; Charles Greer, vice-president; Edwin S. 
Norris, secretary and treasurer. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, works at Mon- 
essen, Pa., and manufacturer of wire rods, wire and wire nails, 
has recently built a very iarge warehouse at Memphis, Tenn., to 
which all river shipments are made by barge from the mills at 
Monessen. 


The James H. Watson Company, Crawfordsville, Ind., en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel and galvanized iron products, 
has been reorganized and incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock. The directors are Malby R. Failey, Auston H. Long and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Watson. The company will build a new plant. 


The large plant of the Armitage-Herschell Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., boiler maker and manufacturer of steam 
merry-go-rounds and other amusément apparatus, has been pur- 
chased by the Herschell-Spillman Company of the same place, 
which manufactures a similar line, and will be operated as a 
branch of the present plant of the company. 


The Rutland Machine & Automobile Company, successor to 
Clark & Matthews, Rutland, Vt., is in the market for an ele- 
vator suitable for handling automobiles in storage. 


The Gail-Webb Mfg. Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 at Buffalo, N. Y., to manufacture tele- 
phones and electrical and mechanical apparatus. The directors 
are Henry M, Gail, A. M. Gail and Wyatt W. Smith of Buffalo 
and John W. S. Webb and Charles W. Webb of Cleveland. 


The Niagara Motor Boat Company has been incorporated at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and has commenced the erection of a plant 
for the construction of motor boats. C. V. Twombly, M. Chap- 
man and L. Chapman of Tonawanda are the principal incor- 
porators. 


The Kinnear Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, is now fully 
installed in its new plant in the northwestern part of the city 
and is in operation in all departments. The new plant is 
modern in every respect and well equipped with the latest 
machinery devised for the manufacture of steel rolling doors 
and shutters. The former plant of the company is now occupied 
by the Bryant Steel & Rim Company, which is turning out a 
new automobile wheel rim. 


The Michigan Pipe & Iron Company, Richmond, Mich., has 
organized for the manufacture of iron culvert pipe, and will 
erect a plant, the location of which has not yet been selected. 
George C. Crane, is president; David J. Wilson, secretary, and 
L. T. Stratton, treasurer. 


Larkin Brothers, manufacturers of oil and gas well packers, 
Bartlesville, Ind. Ter., have had an addition erected to their 
factory. The equipment of the building consists of one Bridge- 
ford lathe, one Stockbridge 24 inch shaper, bought of Manning- 
Maxwell & Moore, Pittsburgh, Pa., one Lodge & Shipley lathe, 
one Sibley & Ware 24 inch drill press, purchased from Brown & 
Zortman Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., shafting and 
accessories from C. A, Turner, Pittsburgh, and one 1100 pound 
steam hammer from Niles-Bement-Pond Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The firm now requires rubber cylinders. 

The Hermann Bed Spring Company has been incorporated 
at Milwaukee, Wis., with a capital stock of $12,000 by Charles 
A. Hermann, William A. Hermann and James T. Drought. 

The Peabody Leather Machinery Company, Peabody, Mass., 
manufacturer of hide and leather working machinery, has been 
organized, and will operate an existing plant. The officers are: 
President, John A. Metzler, formerly with the Vaughn Machine 
Company and the Vaughn-Rood Machine Company; vice-presi- 
dent, George B. Norgrave, an inventor and designer, formerly 
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of the Vaughn-Rood Machine Company; and secretary and 
treasurer, Frank H. Teel, for the past two years a manufacturer 
of cylinder, blades and belt knives. 

The Wabash Railroad has placed orders for additional cars 
which include 2000 gondola cars, placed with the Standard 
Steel Car Company, Butler, Pa., and 2000 gondola cars with 
the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. The cars will be 
of 100,000 pounds capacity and will have steel forge frames. 

James Bonar & Co., Incorporated, Pittsburgh, has received 
a contract for installing three complete automatic Bonar oiling 
systems at the Mingo Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio. 

At the annual meeting of the Parson Mfg. Company, New 
York, the following officers were elected: H. BE. Parson, presi- 
dent; G. L. Prentiss, vice-president; H. T. Parson, second vice- 
president; H. M. Parson, chief engineer; C. H. Parson, secre- 
tary and treasurer; S. H. Parson, assistant secretary. The 
company reports that the last year has been exceedingly pros- 
perous and that the business is continuously increasing. A 
number of large contracts for its system of furnace construction 
have been recently closed with some of the most representative 
concerns in the country. The company has recently issued a 
very interesting booklet on combustion in general and Parson 
system in particular. 

The Crestline Mfg. Company, Crestline, Ohio, manufacturer 
of brass goods, pumps, &c., has been compelled to again in- 
crease its manufacturing capacity by the erection of an ad- 
ditional building, 40 x 100 feet, to be used for warehouse and 
storage purposes, this being the second increase in 18 months. 


The Ohio Structural Iron Company, Sandusky, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of architectural iron work, iron fencing, &c., will erect 
a new addition to its present plant, 50 x 40 feet, necessitated by 
the rapid increase in the demand for its product. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Forsyth Pattern 
Company was held in its offices in Youngstown, Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 16, the following directors being elected: George Rudge, 
Jr., W. H. Rudge, John Gallagher, W. H. Parks and Frank D. 
Runser. ‘The directors will meet and organize on January 31. 

————__»-e__- 


Scranton Rolling Mill to Reopen. 


The project to use at least part of the old plant of 
the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, at Scranton, Pa., 
will undoubtedly necessitate the purchase of considerable 
new machinery to place the present buildings in proper 
shape and to equip the new buildings which will be 
erected. The property, comprising 21 acres, upon which 
there are several buildings, has been purchased by J. W. 
Kemmerer of Bittenbender & Co., who is organizing a 
company with a capital stock of $150,000, and will in- 
stall a plant to consist of puddling and rolling mill and 
other departments, the entire output of which wili =e 
handled by Bittenbender & Co. 

At the start the plant will produce about 2006 tons 
per year. The largest building standing on the site will 
be used as the rolling mill, and to this building, which 
is about 100 feet square, a steel addition, 100 x 200 feet, 
will be built. The other buildings will be used for vari- 
ous purposes in connection with the manufacture of mer- 
chant iron. The plant will be operated by 750-horse- 
power of upright boilers and engines and at the start 
three puddling and two heating furnaces will be placed 
in operation, as will also the large squeezer and the 
rolls for converting the merchant bars into various sizes. 
Willis D. Kemmerer, son of John W. Kemmerer, will be 
general manager of the new company. 





ecient: 

The Milwaukee Metal Trades and Founders’ Asso- 
ciation.—The first annual meeting and banquet of the 
combined Milwaukee Metal Trades and Founders’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Plankinton House January 24. 
Members assembled at 6.30 o’clock for the election of 
officers, after which they repaired to the dining room for 
dinner and short talks by prominent speakers and mem- 
bers on subjects relating to the foundry business. W. J. 
Turner presided at the dinner under the title of general 
superintendent, and talks were made on. the following 
subjects: “Report of the President,” A. J. Lindemann, 
president of the A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company ; 
“The Panama Canal,” S. L. J. Knox of the Bucyrus 
Company; “ National Founders’ Association,” O. P. 
Briggs, president of that association ; “ Milwaukee School 
of Trades,” J. S. Church, superintendent of the school; 
“ Reciprocity in Industrial Relations,” Rev. C. H. Beale; 
“Shop Talk,” interspersed with entertaining stories, W. 
H. Reese of the Patton Paint Company. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The open winter thus far has encouraged consumption 





and has kept it at an enormous rate. The pressure for 
prompt deliveries continues, and it is only Old Material 
which has suffered since Scrap is coming out much more 
freely than it ordinarily does at this season of the year. 
Despite strenuous efforts to maintain values, Old Material 
is weak. 

Negotiations are reported as pending between Valley 
makers and the Steel Corporation. for a large tonnage of 
Pig Iron for the second quarter, the requirements not 
having been covered as yet. The three or four large 
buyers in the Pittsburgh district will clean up the avail- 
able supply, so that the Steel plants in other sections of 
the Central West are buying considerable Virginia Basic 
Pig, particularly since Lron purchased in Alabama is not 
coming along freely. In the East Steel makers are urging 
shipments, but there have been no large transactions 
lately, aside from the purchases made for the second 
quarter by an Eastern Pennsylvania plant of an aggre- 
gate of about 20,000 tons. 

Founders are in the market constantly, but it is a 
noteworthy fact that the Southern producers are not 
as firm as they have been, and that increasing quantities 
of Southern Iron are available at $14, Birmingham, for 
No. 2. 

Orders keep rolling in in nearly every branch of the 
Finished trade, in fact the leading interest could book 
very much more, were it not for the fact that deliveries 
cannot be promised in many lines before six months. 
This is most sharply felt in the export trade, in which 
the demand is very heavy. A good deal of business 
must be declined. This has been notably the case in 
Sheet and Tin Plate Bars lately. 

During the past few weeks there has been a revival 
of the demand for Steel products from Japan and China, 
which had practically ceased with the close of the war. 

Plate makers have determined to increase the extra 
on Marine Steel over Tank Steel from 0.2c. to 0.4c. per Ib. 
and to increase the Pacific Coast price from 1.40c. to 
1.60¢., base, Pittsburgh. 

The open winter is causing a heavy demand for Struc- 
tural Material from all over the country, particularly for 
eight to ten story buildings, which are further along than 
expected. Among the larger contracts placed are about 
7500 tons for the New York Central Post Office taken by 
McClintic-Marshall and 6000 tons for a Pittsburgh sky- 
scraper. The city of Chicago is to build 12 bridges, which 
will require 25,000 tons of Plates and Structural Mate- 
rial, eight of these bridges being projected for this year. 

Some welcome contracts have come to the Merchant 
Pipe mills. These include 90 miles of 18-inch Pipe for 
the Ohio Fuel Company, and 50 miles of 8-inch Pipe for 
the Union Oil Company of California. The large addi- 
tions to Pipe capacity during the last year, by the build- 
ing of the great works at Lorain, and by enlargements 
at McKeesport and elsewhere, have militated against an 
upward movement in this branch. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed orders for 
30,000 tons of Steel Rails in addition to former purchases, 
thus carrying its total for this year up to 230,000 tons. 
The Atlantic Coast Line has placed 10,000 tons, and the 
Chicago Great Western 5000 tons. The Southern Pacific 
has an inquiry out for 10,000 tons. 


Reports from Pittsburg and from Chicago indicate a 
weakening in Iron Bars. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan. 24, Jan. 17, Dec. 27, Jan. 25, 


PIG IRON: 1906. 1906. 1905. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2 Standard, Phila- 

ee ee ee ee $18.50 $18.50 $18.25 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2 ‘Southern, Cin- 

PEPER TT FETT TT Te 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 
Foundry No. 2 Local, Chicago... 19.25 19.25 19.25 17.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .........- 18.35 18.35 18.35 16.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 17.35 17.25 16.85 16.10 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 20.50 20.50 20.00 18.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 26.00 26.00 23.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh...... 82.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.00 29.50 30.00 25.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 34.00 34.00 32.50 31.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia..... 17.75 18.25 18.25 17.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
O. lron Rails, Philadelphia..... 24.50 24.50 24.50 23.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 19.00 19.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 18.75 18.75 18.75 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 17.00 17.00 17.50 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.838% 1.83% 1.838% 1.63% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.65 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.74% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.54% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.64% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.64% 
Beams, Pittsburgh ..........0.. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.64% 
Angles, Pittsburgh ............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.5744 1.574% 1.55 1.55 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.60 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE: 

Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ » 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.75 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Barb Wire, Gahvanized, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.20 
METALS: 

Copper, New Work.....scsccces 18.124418.75 19.00 15.25 
Spelter, St. Louis............- 6.35 6.45 6.50 6.15 
Lead, New York........ccccoes 5.75 5.80 5.95 4.45 
ES WE Ts ce tics seeceeve 5.45 5.85 5.80 4.50 
. eS  f . . reer re rs 36.50 36.40 35.90 29.37% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 14.25 14.25 13.00 8.50 
Nickel, New Wot ....0.scvrsrs 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.69 3.69 3.59 3.74 
+p oe—__——_- 


Chicago. 


FisHEeR BUILDING, January 24, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

In both raw and finished lines the Western Iron and 
Steel market is without loss of strength. While the com- 
parative lull in the Pig Iron demand has been accompanied 
by the usual rumors of lower price, the only softening re- 
ported is in Southern Iron values, and this is limited en- 
tirely to odd lots and off grades, the standard brands be- 
ing firmly maintained on the basis of $14.50, Birmingham, 
for No. 2. The erection and reconstruction of 12 city 
bridges specified in the Chicago Public Works appropriation 
will require upward of 25,000 tons of Plates and Shapes, 
and work on eight of these is to be undertaken this year. 
This tonnage, with that required in track elevation and new 
buildings this year, will fully equal last year’s consumption, 
which exceeded all previous records. Cast Iron Pipe ton- 
nage closed in the West last week was heavy for this sea- 
son and included 6500 tons for St. Louis and 1800 tons for 
a large distributor in Indianapolis. While the [Illinois Steel 
Company has its entire Plate tonnage sold through the first 
half, specifications temporarily are light and new business 
is rather eagerly sought by Eastern manufacturers who are 
in a position to make deliveries in less than a month. Bar 
Iron is responding to the lower values prevailing for Scrap 
and 1.80c. is readily done. Rail orders for the week aggre- 
gate 10,000 tons, and specifications for supplies are swamp- 
ing the mills. 


Pig Iron.—Western consumers are watching the trend 
of the market closely, anticipating lower values on account 
of the comparative lull in the trade since the first of the 
year. With the exception of a few Southern operators, 
furnacemen are firmly maintaining values and are in a 
position to do so with well filled order books running through 
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the first quarter, and in a few instances almost through the 
first half of this year. The concessions on Southern Iron 
made in this market in the past few weeks were limited to 
odd lots and off grades and did not include any of the 
standard brands. Outside of a 2000-ton lot of No. 2 
Southern Iron for February, March and April delivery on 
the basis of $14.50 Birmingham, sales during the week have 
been limited almost entirely to small lots for immediate 
shipment. Northern Iron continues to be maintained on a 
basis of more than $1 a ton above Southern and there 
is no indication of a reduction of this spread in the imme- 
diate future. High Silicon Irons averaging from 4 to 5 per 
cent. are being freely offered, the available supply at West- 
ern furnaces being considerably above the normal. Founders, 
on the other hand, are not buying heavily, and comparatively 
low prices are ruling. We quote at Chicago as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $20.50 to $21.50 
Northern Coke, Foundry, No. 1........ 19.75 to 20.00 
Northern Coke, Foundry, No. 2........ 19.25 to 19.50 
Northern Coke, Foundry, No. 3........ 18.75 to 19.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1...........-.-- 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 20.05 to 20.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 19.55 to 19.80 
Southern Coke, No. 1.........ccccees 18.40 to 18.65 
Boethern Come, MOS... ccccvcvcweces 17.90 to 18.15 
Ee, DR Dice vase scan te neue 17.40 to 17.65 
Southern Coke, No. 4.......-..0+-+055 16.90 to 17.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 18.40 to 18.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.90 to 18.15 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 16.40 to 16.65 
Malleable Bessemer ............e+20% 19.25 to 19.50 
Standard Bessemer ... 1... cevccccces 19.55 to 19.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6%.......-. 21.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8%.......-. 22.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10%......... 24.30 
Metals.—Lower prices are prevailing on all Metals 


with the exception of Tin. The latter is strong, and a rise 
to 40c. is expected. Buying is limited to small lots of Cop- 
per, Lead and Spelter. We quote: Casting Copper, 18%4c. 
to 1914c.; Lake, 1914c. to 19%c.; Pig Tin, car lots, 38%4c. 
to 38%c.; small lots, 39¢c. to 40c.; Spelter, prompt deliv- 
ery, 6%c. to 7c. for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 6.25c. to 
6.35¢.: Corroding, 6.80c. to 7c. for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 
2c. per 100 Ibs. higher; Sheet Zinc is $8 list, f.o.b. La- 
salle in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: 
Copper Wire, 1614c.; Heavy Copper, 16%4c.; Copper Bot- 
toms, 1514¢.; Copper Clips, 16%4c.; Red Brass, 14%c.; Red 
Brass Borings, 13%4c.; Yellow Brass, Heavy, 11%c.; Yel- 
low Brass Borings, 10%4c.; Light Brass, 8%4c.; Lead Pipe, 
5l4c.; Tea Lead, 4%c.; Zinc, 5c.; Pewter, No. 1, 24c.; Tin 
Foil, 29c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 
(By Mail.) 

Rods and Billets.—The American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany this week announced its withdrawal from the market 
as a seller of Rods, its entire tonnage for the open market 
having been disposed of for some time in the future. Forging 
Billets in small lots continue to be held at $35 without 
the usual extras and Rolling Billets are quoted at $32. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany has booked another order for 10,000 tons of Standard 
Section Rails for this year’s delivery and is rapidly filling 
up its unsold tonnage. Specifications on Light Rails, Angle 
Bars, Track Bolts and Spikes continue greatly in excess of 
mill shipments and on Track Supplies the Illinois Steel 
Company, the largest producer in the West, is temporarily 
out of the market. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, ac- 
companying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 
1.75¢.; Spikes, 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 2.55¢. to 2.60c., base, 
Square Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range 
from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 
Ib. sections, $27 to $28; 25 Ib., $28 to $29; 20 lb., $29 to 
$30; 16 Ib., $30 to $31; 12 Ib., $31 to $32, and lighter sec- 
tions down to 8 Ib., $38 to $40, f.0.b. mill. Standard Sections 
are unchanged at $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Plates.—Specifications are much lighter than they have 
been for some time and Eastern mills are making deliveries 
on new business in from two weeks to 30 days. While the 
Illinois Steel Company has its entire tonnage practically 
taken up through the first half of the year, this does not 
hold good with the Eastern mills. Plate producing capacity 
on account of the new mills erected in the past year is 
now more than equal to the consumption, and while prices 
are being well maintained consumers experience no difficulty 
in having their orders filled promptly. That the Plate 
manufacturers, however, have the situation well in hand 
is indicated by the informal action taken last week which 
places Plates for Pacific Coast delivery on the Pittsburgh 
basis and means practically an advance of $4 a ton. The 
delivered price to common points is now 2.35c. instead of 
2.15¢., the freight from Pittsburgh being 75c. Quotations 
are unchanged as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, 
wider than 644 and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, 
Chicago, 1.7614c.; 3-16 inch, 1.861%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 
1.9114c. ; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 
inches, 1.8614c., base, for 14-inch and heavier, with the same 
advances for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, tank quality, 
1.86\4c.; Flange quality, 1.964%4c. Store prices on Plates are 
as follows: Tank Plate, 14-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.: 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c, to 2.20c.; 72 
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inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45¢e.; 
2.15¢e. to 2.25c. ; 


No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
Flange and head quality, 25c. extra. 

Structural Material.—The Engineering Bureau of the 
Department of Public Works of the city of Chicago has 
submitted specifications requiring an appropriation aggre- 
gating about $2,500,000 for the erection and reconstruc- 
tion of 12 city bridges requiring upward of 25,000 tons of 
Steel. Eight of these bridges are to be built and recon- 
structed this year. No large orders have been taken during 
the week by Structural fitters, and the new business that is 
reaching the mills has been comparatively light. Local job- 
bers continue to quote 2.25c. to 2.75c. on material for prompt 
delivery, and considerable business is being taken on this 
basis. On future shipments mill quotations are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.86%4c.;: 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4 inch and heavier, 1.861<c. ; Angles, 
larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.9614c.; Beams 
larger than 15 inches, 1.9614c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 
1.8614c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.91%4c., in addition to the 
usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, 
bending or other shop work. 


Bars.—Lower prices are ruling on Iron Bars this week 
and 1.80c. is now being openly quoted on carload orders. On 
the other hand, quotations from store remain unchanged at 
2.25¢., this price having been reaffirmed by the dealers last 
week. Steel Bar specifications continue heavy and are still 
in excess of mill shipments from week to week. We make 
the following quotations: Iron Bars, i.80c. to 1.85c.: Steel 
Bars, 1.6644c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.0114c., extras as 
per Hoop card; Bands, 1.66%4c., as per Steel Card; Soft 
Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.661%4c., half extras. Store prices 
are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.20c. to 2.25¢.; Steel Bars, 1.85c. 
and as high as 2c. is asked on certain scarce sizes: Steel 
Bands, 1.85c. to 1.90c, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops 
2.20¢. to 2.25c., full extras. 

Sheets.—The mills are not in receipt of very much new 
business, but specifications are heavy and consumers having 
contracts on a much lower basis than present quotations are 
anxiously taking out their entire quota. Quotations are 
firmly maintained, as follows: Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10 
1.8644c. to 1.9114c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.06%c. to 2.11%c.: 
Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.26'%4e. to 2.31%4c.: No. 27. 
2.46le. to 2.5114c.; No. 28, 2.56'%4e. to 2.61%4c.: Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.6114c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2:86l%c.: Nos 
22 to 24, 3.0114c. ; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.21%4c.; No. 27, 3.41lsc.; 
No. 28, 3.6114c.; No. 30, 4.11%c. Sheets from store: Blue 
Annealed, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; Nos. 12 and 13 
2.15¢. to 2.25e.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 
2.30¢. to 2.40c. ; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c. to 
2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c. to 2.70c.: No. 26, 2.65c. to 
2.75¢.; No. 27, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 2.90c. : 
No. 30, 3.25¢. to 3.35¢. Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 
20, 3c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.15¢. to 3.25c.: No. 26 
3.35¢. to 3.45c.; No. 27, 3.55¢. to 3.65c.: No. 28 "3.75 “to 
3.85c. ; No. 30, 4.85c. to 5.05e. 


_Merchant Pipe.—Notwithstanding the high prices pre- 
vailing on Iron Skelp and the inability of the mills to secure 
a regular supply some shading is reported on Iron Pipe in 
this market. Skelp 6 inches and larger in width is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure at the present time and some of 
the mills are not quoting generally on Iron Pipe for this 
reason. The following official discounts represent the mar- 
ket’s minimum : Black Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the 
base sizes % to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. 
Iron Pipe is quoted from 1% to 2 points higher. From store 
in small lots Chicago jobbers are quoting 761% to 77 per cent 
on Black Steel Pipe, 3% to 6 inches. ; 

Boiler Tubes.—Local distributors have placed large 
contracts with the leading interest for future requirements 
and the local market is in fairly good condition notwith- 
standing the slight shading that is limited almost entirely 
to a few jobbers. Official discounts, base sizes, in car lots 
are as follows: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35: Seamless, 
500.35; 21-inch and smaller and lengths over 18 feet, and 


D8, inch s 6 
2% -ine h and lengths over 22 feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store 
prices are unchanged as follows: 
a Steel. Iron. s > 

a ORG NS ose w ceca es 40 35 ior van 

1% hy eee ae 50 35 35 . 

My NE Sc cedes eebeiecssin 521%, 35 30 

TT - eeerrrerrrrs 60 — 474 42% 

6 inches and larger........... 50 35 


, Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company was awarded the contract for 6500 tons 
of Pipe by the city of St. Louis last week in the face of 
considerable competition. A private consumer at Indian- 
apolis also purchased 1800 tons. Bids for the requirements 
of the city of St. Paul amounting to 800 tons will be 
readvertised for, although the contract was practically 
closed 10 days ago. Quotations remain unchanged as 
follows: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8,.10 and 12 inch $30; 
over 12-inch,.$29, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large munic. 
ipal contracts are usually placed at somewhat lower basis. 

Merchant Steel.—Little new business is reaching the 


mills, and consumers are principally concerned in securing 
deliveries on material for which they contracted months 
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ago. Prices are firmly maintained as follows: Planished 
or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 
1% x \% inch, 1.65c., and Iron Finish, 1% x ™% inch and 
larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and Channels for solid rub- 
ber tire are quoted as follows: %4, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 1% 
inch and larger, 1.90c., Pittsburgh; Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 1.9144c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.7144c.; Concave 
and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.8644c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.21%4c.; Railway Spring, 1.8614c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 644c. to 8e.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. 
and up; Shafting, 50 per cent. discount on car lots and 45 
per cent. in less than car lots, in base territory. 


Coke.—Sales of Connellsville Foundry Coke were made 
on the basis of $2.75 at the ovens last week, and several 
consignments were sold which netted the producer only $3. 
The maximum quotation on spot Coke is $5.65, Chicago, 
and while producers are not anxious to close contracts for 
future shipment on this basis the foundries are buying heav- 
ily at present prices and are laying in heavy stocks. By- 
product Coke on contract running through the first half of 
the year is quoted at $6.15, Chicago. 


‘Old Material.—Wrought Scrap slumped sharply during 
the week and the entire list, with a few exceptions, is 
weaker. Railroad offerings are growing heavier, indicating 
that railroad managers anticipate still lower prices and 
that they desire to take advantage of the prices now ruling. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy issued a list this week, 
which will be closed January 24, covering 4000 tons of mis- 
cellaneous material and which includes over 1000 tons of Short 
Length Rails. The Illinois Central Railroad, on the other 
hand, is holding its enormous tonnage and has offered no list 
for some time. Steel Car Axles have advanced sharply and 
are being used to some extent in the place of Rolling Billets. 
The open weather has been unusually favorable to the rapid 
movement of material and some mills are actually congested 
with material, so rapidly has it been shipped by the dealers. 
Relaying Rails have advanced slightly and are expected to 
rule high this year on account of the congestion at the Rail 
mills. The range of prices paid by large consumers to pro- 
ducers and dealers, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, is as follows: 


Ce I nnn n.8 ksh ices kaeweonnee® $23.00 to $23.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

SE: ARE 636404 bob 6 00 Sasae ed ses 27.00 to 27.50 
Ce Se Ws oar ccvenevscncevacesed 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 15.00 to 15.25 
Frogs, Switches and.Guards........... 15.00 to 15.50 
EE hk SAS oS eRe Obes ceed eke 13.00 to 13.25 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
OE ee rere yar $18.50 to $19.00 
i i Rs 6 oh buaen'h & © heb hoe #6 a5 ad 23.50 to 24.00 
SE MIEN snc bk oes ces acesccc.cs A an. maaee 
eB Re eee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............. 14.25 to 14.50 
PE ED Ghsciccbcoe ss ese de 5 14.50 to 15.00 
Pi PE DORs wacecdoorevst ess 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Mixed. DE Crean co van wuese tiene gs 12.00 to 12.50 
EPOM DARIO TUFMIMGS. .. wc ccccccccccces 12.00 to 12.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine Shep Turnings.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Tn 2. ihooee baqe cent eves} 10,25 to 10.75 
DEinee Borimgs, Bc... ccecsevcvcccece 10.00 to 10.50 
Ph PE acikéalend vee eae ken sv eu bnew 9.00to 9.50 
COMBEEY BROCE 20. once cctevecesecvee 8.75 to 9.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 12.00to 12.50 
I errr 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.00 to 12.50 
RalireaG Malleable ......ccccscccvece 15.00 to 15.25 
Agricultural Malleable .............-. 14.00 to 14.50 


H. A. Forsyth, who for some years has been engaged in 
the sale of Pig Lron in the Chicago territory, has been ap- 
pdinted by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company to 
assist A. H. Carpenter, the new manager of sales at the 
Chicago office. 

+e 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK Buripine, January 24, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—We note a fair amount of inquiry for Pig 
Iron, and the market seems to be very strong. The pur- 
chase of 100,000 tons of Bessemer Iron by the United States 
Steel Corporation for first and second quarter delivery has 
pretty well taken up the surplus Iron for the first six 
months, and should it buy about 50,000 tons additional for 
the second quarter, for which it has been negotiating, that 
would probably bring about higher prices. The absolute mini- 
mum of the market on Bessemer Iron is $17.50, Valley furnace, 
while sales of small lots for prompt delivery have been 
made at $17.75, Valley furnace. We note a good deal of 
inquiry for Malleable Bessemer Iron, on which sellers are 
quoting abont $17.50 at furnace. Basic Iron is fairly 
strong, and is held at about $17.25, Valley furnace. There 
is not much inquiry for Foundry Iron, as the large con- 
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suming ‘trade is pretty well covered. We quote Northern 
brands of No. 2 Foundry at $17.25, Valley furnace, but on 
a firm offer some sellers might shade this price. Forge [ron 
is very firm, and the demand is fairly active. We quote 
Northern makes of Forge Iron at $16.50, Valley furnace, 
or $17.35, Pittsburgh. There have been one or two resales 
of Forge Iron at a slightly lower price than this quotation. 

Steel.—The mills do not seem to be catching up to any 
extent on delayed deliveries of Billets and Sheet and Tin 
Bars and the Sheet and Tin Plate mills are having more 
or less trouble in getting deliveries. Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets are very strong, and are now held at about 
$27, Pittsburgh. Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths 
are quoted at $27.50 to $28, maker’s mill. 


(By Mail.) 


Negotiations which have been on for some days for the 
purchase by the United States Steel Corporation of addi- 
tional tonnage of Bessemer Iron for second quarter delivery 
have not yet gone through, but it is fully expected that it 
will buy a large block within a short time. The market is 
firm. Bessemer Iron is held at $17.50 to $17.75, Valley fur- 
nace, some small lots for prompt delivery having been sold 
at the latter price. Basic Iron is held at $17.25, Valley 
furnace. Foundry Iron is rather quiet and prices do not 
seem to be as firm as they were some time ago. No. 2 is held 
at about $17.25, Valley furnace, but on a firm offer this 
price might be shaded. Northern Forge Iron is quite firm 
at $16.50, Valley furnace, or $17.35, Pittsburgh. There is 
still a great scarcity of both Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets, and prices are very firm on the basis of $26.50 to 

27, Pittsburgh. New business in Finished Iron and Steel 
continues fairly large, but the belief is growing among con- 
sumers that prices will not be any higher and there is less 
disposition to contract far ahead. There have been some large 
orders placed for Line Pipe and the demand for Tin Plate 
is exceptionally good for the season. Prices on Coke and 
Scrap are decidedly softer. 


Muck. Bar.—There has been some inquiry in the last 
week or ten days, and we note a sale of 1000 tons of domes- 
tic Muck Bar made from all Pig Iron at $32, Pittsburgh. 
This price is quoted by the leading interest. Eastern Muck 
Bar is offered at $30.50 to $31, Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese.—We note the sale of a very small 
lot of foreign 80 per cent. for prompt shipment at $175 a 
ton, Pittsburgh. The market for forward delivery is easier, 
and for February and March shipment 80 per cent. is quoted 
at $125 to $130, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—Orders for Rails for 1906 delivery con- 
tinue to be received by the mills in large volume, and a num- 
ber of roads that placed contracts some time ago have again 
come into the market with additional tonnage. We are ad- 
vised that a total of 75,000 tons has been placed since our 
last report. The demand for Light Rails is quite active, and 
prices are firm as follows: 8-lb., $36; 10-lb., $32; 12-Ib., 
$30 ; 16-Ib., $29; 20-lb., $28.50; 25 to 45 Ib., $27.50 to $28, 


maker’s mill. 


Rods.—We note a continued scarcity of Rods for prompt 
shipment and prices are very firm. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Rods at $34 to $34.50, and Chain Rods, $35, 


maker’s mill. 


Skelp.—The new demand for Skelp is fairly large and 
the mills are filled up with old contracts, on which they are 
considerably behind in shipments. Prices are firm and we 
quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.5714c. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel 
Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., 
and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh. These 
prices are for ordinary widths and gauges. 


Structural Material.—Some additional large contracts 
have been placed. The McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company has taken 7000 tons for the post office in New 
York City, to be located in the terminal station of the New 
York Central Railroad, and also 500 tons for a bridge for 
the Burlington road. We also note a contract for about 6000 
tons of Structural Steel for a 24-story office building to be 
erected in this city. Details concerning the identity of the 
builder of this structure and its location have not been 
given out. Work coming up includes a new Steel bridge 
across the Monongahela River for the Monongahela Connect- 
ing Railroad, which will require a large tonnage. The 
Structural fabricators are filled up for many months ahead. 
Deliveries by the mills are still unsatisfactory, especially on 
Open Hearth stock. We quote: Beams and Channels, up 
to 15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 8x 2x % 
inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 
1.80c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and 
larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels 
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and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and 
Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel 
Bar card. 


Plates.—A conference of manufacturers was held in 
New York on Tuesday, January 16, at which it was de- 
cided to increase the extra on Marine Steel over Tank Plate 
from two-tenths to four-tenths of a cent. It was also de- 
cided to increase the Pacific Coast, base, from 1.40c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, to 1.60c. This latter change was made for the 
reason that the foreign Plate mills are pretty well filled up 
with tonnage, and there is not much danger of foreign 
Plates going to Pacific Coast points. New business in 
Plates continues fairly heavy, while specifications on con- 
tracts are coming in very liberally, and the mills have all 
the work on their books that they can turn out for some 
months to come. We have changed our list of prices to 
conform to the changes made at the meeting last week, and 
now quote as follows: Tank Plates, 4%, inch thick, 64 up 
to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. 
Extras over the above prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 
inch Plates on —— Seti detcdi Wau ba weds ee’ $0.10 
CEE BT WE Ge dk cick cack cwniecuewneneces 15 
CE Pi Mikas Gk een he WH 04S NEON TRS OR RKO kK EKO -25 
Pilates over 100 to 110 inches........cccccccecee .05 


Plates over 110 to 115 inches 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches 
ee. GN Bi BOOis 0s 6s v's tae ew nad ow os wee 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 





narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CE SED cetwateknd edb wedtvee wees dele oe .20 
Boiler and Flange — PRN id ov. cdkuss ches oes 10 
pd SES Oe OF err rrr T rere rere Tee 40 
a oo Oa wi ue diblk Oe lied .30 
LOCOOTIVG Fire BOE Bleek... cecvcscccvescccvsec .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TerRMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added. no reduction for rec- 
a shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 

Sheets.—New business in Sheets is fairly heavy, while 
specifications on contracts placed before the recent advance 
in prices was made are coming forward very freely. The 
mills still complain of a shortage in supply of Sheet Bars 
on which the makers are not giving prompt deliveries. Prices 
are quite firm and we quote: Black Sheets, Box Annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, Nos. 10 to 12 gauge, 2c.; Nos. 
13 and 14, 2.05¢e.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.10c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.15¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.20c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.25c.; No. 
27, 2.300¢. : No. 28, 2.40c.; No. 29, 2.55c., and No. 30, 2.65c. 

Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.35c.; Nos. 12 to 24, 
2.45¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.55c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.85c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.05c.: No. 27, 8.25c.; No. 28, 
3.45c.; No. 29, 3.70c., and No. 30, 3.95c. We quote No. 
28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.65 per square and 
Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, at $3 per square 
for 2%4-inch corrugations. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances over these prices for small lots. 


Bars.—Prices on Iron Bars are weaker and the leading 
interest has withdrawn its quotation of 2c., Youngstown, on 
Iron Bars, which has been in force for some time. New 
tonnage in Iron and Steel Bars is only fairly large, con- 
sumers not being disposed to contract very far ahead, as 
they believe prices will not be any higher. Specifications 
on contracts are coming in quite freely and shipments from 
the mills are heavy. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c. base, 
half extras, for carloads and larger lots. We quote Iron 
Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Consumers are specifying very 
freely on contracts and a fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed. We quote Steel Hoops at 1.85c. and Bands 
to be used for cooperage purposes at 1.85c., the latter carry- 
ing full Hoop and Band extras. Bands for other than 
cooperage purposes are 1.50c., base, half extras, as per 
Standard Steel card. Above prices are for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail rate to point of 
delivery. 


Tin Plate.—The demand continues heavy. The leading 
mills now have a large tonnage on their books for delivery 
prior to July 1. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
has started eight mills in the Star works in this city and 
ten of the 20 hot mills in the South Sharon works. It is 
now operating about 80 per cent. of its Tin Plate capacity. 
Prices continue firm and there is still a scarcity of Tin 
Bars, which is interfering to some extent with operations of 
the mills. We quote $3.50 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for 
cash in J0 days. Some mills allow a rebate of, 5c. a box on 
the above price to the large trade. 


Merchant Steel.—New tonnage is very light, but speci- 
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fications on contracts are coming in very freely and ship- 
ments from the mils are heavy. Prices are firm but un- 
changed and we quote: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and 
Iron Finish, 14% x % inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pitts- 
burgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as 
follows : %4, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c. ; 
Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. 


to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25¢c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.50¢c. to 1.55c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for ordinary 


grades and 12c. and upward for special grades. Demand for 


Shafting is heavy. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues heavy and 
prices are very firm. We quote $2 to $2.10 per 100 lbs., 
f.o.b. makers’ mill. 


Spelter.—The demand is very dull, consumers holding 
off placing orders in the belief that present high prices can- 
not be maintained. We quote Prime Western grades at 
6.40c. to 6.45c., St. Louis, equal to 6.52%c. and 6.5714c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—Some large contracts for Line Pipe 
have been placed since our last report. The National Tube 
Company has taken a contract for 60 miles, and Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, 30 miles of 18-inch for the 
Ohio Fuel Company, for the extension of its lines to Nor- 
wood, near Cincinnati. The National Tube Company has 
also taken 50 miles of 8-inch for the- Union Oil Company of 
California, for its isthmian oil line in that State. The gen- 
eral demand for Merchant Pipe continues heavy, and the 
mills are comfortably filled with work. Prices on Pipe are 
lower than on any of the other Steel commodities, the ex- 
treme discount of Merchant sizes to the large trade being 81 
per cent. off. Official discounts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


--Jobbers, carloads.—, —Consumers, carloads.—, 


Steel. Iron. Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Bik. ae Bik. Galv. Blk. Gaiv. 
° * ‘°° % 4 % * 
% and \% inch...... 72 656 69% 63% 71 65 68% 621 
Es wet eatin ss 74 66 7 2 61% 73 59 72% 60 
ED au ue wad oda’ 76 64 73% 6144 75 63 72% 60% 
% to 6 inches..... 80 60 78 68 79 69 77 67 
7 to 12 inches..... 75 60 73 57% 74 59 72 56% 
Extra strong, plain 
ends : 
yy; to % inch....... 65 53 62% 50% 64 52 61%, 49% 
4 to 4 inches ewes 72 60 6914 57% 71 59 68% 56% 
41% to 8 inches..... 68 56 654% 53% 67 55 6444 52% 


Double extra strong, 
plain ends: 

4 to 8 inches...... 61 50 58% 47% 60 49 57144 46% 

Boiler Tubes.—The new business being placed is light, 
but the mills are fairly well filled on contracts taken some 
time ago, on which buyers are specifying quite freely. There 
is still some unevenness in prices, the discounts named below 
being occasionally shaded. These discounts are as follow: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
pS RE PPP ER eee eee. 41 46 
SG MONON Ge cla iteawcwe divs ee 41 58 
i Pts oh dc ciaihe sane wawaleaeara ae 46 60 
(he 8S Ree er Te Eee eee ee 53 66 


SO Se ea da we eeeis ea ea ts ceed ness 41 58 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Prices on all kinds of Scrap 
are somewhat softer and there is more disposition on the 
part of dealers to name lower figures to effect sales. Dealers 
quote about as follows: Heavy Melting Scrap, $17 to 
$17.25; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.25 to $19.50; Cast Iron 
Borings, $10.50 to $10.75; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $15 to 
$15.25; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $17.25 to $17.50; long 
pieces, which are in active demand, are held at $18 to 
$18.50; Machinery Cast Scrap is $15.25 to $15.50; Cast 
Steel Scrap, $17.25; Old Iron Axles, $26.50 to $27; Old 
Iron Rails, $24 to $24.50; Steel Turnings, $13.50 to $13.75; 
Old Car Wheels, $17.75 to $18, all in gross tons, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. On a firm offer it is probable the above prices 
could be shaded 25c. a ton or perhaps more. 

Coke.—Prices on both Furnace and Foundry Cokes are 
weak and lower. This is not due to absence of demand, but 
entirely to the enormous output of Coke and the full supply 
of cars being furnished by the railroads. Strictly Connells- 
ville Furnace Coke is offered as low as $2.50 a ton at oven 
and Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke at $3.40 a ton at 
oven or lower. What is known as High Sulphur Furnace 
Coke, in which the sulphur varies a good deal, is being 
offered as low as $2 a ton at oven. The Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions made last week nearly 380,000 tons 
of Coke. 

——~+~-e—____ 


The headquarters of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany will be removed from Chicago to Pittsburgh about 
March 1. Offices have been secured in the Frick Build- 
ing Annex. A local sales office will be maintained at 
Chicago of sufficient strength to give the company’s West- 
ern trade the same careful attention that it received in 
the past. Charles Hart, manager of the Youngstown 
works, will also make his headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
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Philadelphia. 


REAL EstaTE Trust BUILDING, January 22, 1906. 

The Iron and Steel markets show surprising strength 
and activity. It seems impossible to meet the full require- 
ments of consumers, as almost every large concern in the 
trade is most urgent in its requests for immediate ship- 
ments, whether the Iron is due to them or not. Furnaces 
are turning out a maximum tonnage, and it is hardly likely 
that they will do much better for quite a while, so that 
unless consumers modify their demands it may result in a 
serious shortage some time during the next two or three 
months. The average of furnaces in this district shows 
three to four months sold up, with practically not more 
than two days’ output on hand, so that it is evident the 
skating is on very thin ice. A little more demand or a 
little less supply would draw the strings very tight, and 
either contingency is quite in the line of possibility if not 
of probability. It is no wonder, therefore, that there is 
grave anxiety in regard to the situation, although it is 
hoped that the crisis will be passed without any serious dis- 
arrangement in values. If production is up to its full limit, 
however, it is hard to see how higher prices could help 
matters. The plan of Peter being called upon to help Paul 
is sometimes resorted to, but if there is no increase in the 
supply of Iron, methods of that kind give no relief what- 
ever. ‘This, however, will probably be avoided, but when 
it is claimed that the mill or the foundry, as the case may 
be, must stop work if shipments are not made inside of 24 
hours, makers naturally do all they can to help them out, 
even if they have to divert shipments once in a while. This 
is mentioned as an evidence of the prevailing scarcity, and 
in doing so the situation is in no way overstated. The 
prospect of an early increase in production is not very 
bright at the moment, although it is still hoped that some 
relief will be obtained during the early spring months. 
Sales continue to be on quite a large scale, notwithstanding 
the heavy purchases made during the past three or four 
weeks, and the wonder is where all the Iron goes. It is not 
any particular grade that is wanted to the exclusion of 
others, but everything is taken, even if it costs a little more 
money. The price movement is not important but it gains 
a little every week, without the slightest sign of a reaction, 
so that for the present the advantage is all on the side of 
the seller. Finished products are in good demand, and mills 
are uniformly busy. As.a matter of fact, there never was 
a time when there was such uniform activity as there is at 
present, and not only that, but prices have been steady 
all the way through, and have every appearance of con- 
tinuing so indefinitely. It seems a good deal like optimism 
to repeat these things week after week, but to be in accord 
with existing conditions there is no alternative but to be 
optimistic. 


Pig Iron.—As we have already stated, the demand for 
Pig Iron shows no signs of abatement. Consumption is the 
impelling force, so that it is no longer a matter of expedi- 
ency, but a case of must. Purchases are made to cover a 
given period, but buyers find they are using more Iron than 
they figured on, and are therefore in the market again 
sooner than they expected. This keeps everything keyed up 
to the highest pitch, and leaves no room for considering the 
possibility of a reaction. The unusually open winter is 
probably partly responsible for the heavy consumption, as 
there has been no time yet when outdoor work could not be 
carried on without interruption. This makes a wonderful 
difference, and if such conditions continue through the en- 
tire winter it is thought that there may be a considerable 
shortage of both Pig Iron and Finished Material. In the 
meanwhile sellers are inclined to hope that buyers will let 
them alone for a while, as their books are as full as they 
ought to be, having due regard to deliveries. The question 
of prices is not a debatable matter, buyers being quite will- 
ing to pay the asking figures, while sellers have no desire 
to force a further advance, the object being to hold the 
trade on as easy terms as may be equitable to both parties. 
Such conditions as these probably never existed before, but 
there is some reason to believe that they will not be as 
rare as they have been in the past, the community of inter- 
est having proved to be more real than has been thought 
possible heretofore. In regard to prices there is not much 
change, but such as has occurred is in the direction of 
higher figures. There is more Iron sold at the outside and 
less at the inside prices, which may render a complete revi- 
sion of quotations necessary in our next issue, but in the 
meanwhile the following are a fair average for Philadel- 
phia and nearby deliveries: 


SO ll Ree ae 00 to $19.50 
a = a EEE 4 dan ccvanscecesadne 18.50 to 18.75 

I fil RS Bi pe ee he 17.75 to 18.25 
No 2 DE waht kdedaaca been savae 18.75 to 19.00 
Standard Gray Forge................ 17.00 to 17.50 
ED ie nck init bth Wk om ban ee nA a 17.90 to 18.10 
BO DOD Ev cibancesebasas ssnwe 24.50 to 25.50 
NE hs 6 oe Rts re eon. oe Rien Oe 19.50 to 19.75 
rr eee 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Alloys.—Receipts from abroad are somewhat 
larger, but they have done very little toward relieving the 
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scarcity. Prices are almost anything that holders care to 
ask for spot deliveries, so that quotations cannot be regarded 
as anything more than a guess. There is a little stiffening 
on shipments for the last half of the year, the range being 
something near to the following quotations: 


Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent...... $44.00 to $55.00 
FKerrosilicon, 50 per cent.............. 100.00 to 110.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent............6. 42.00 to 46.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent.......... 95.00 to 125.00 


Muck Bars.—tThere is very little demand at present, 
although some business has been done at a little over $30, de- 
livered. All Pig Bars may be quoted firm at $29.50 to 
$29.75, maker’s mill, and Bars made from Scrap at about 
$29, seller’s mill. 


Steel.—There is a fairly good demand at about last 
week’s prices, say $29 to 30, according to quantity and date 
for delivery. Forging Steel commands the usual advance of 
$5 to $8 per ton and is in good demand. 


Plates.—The situation is in all respects unchanged and 
apparently is not likely to change for an indefinite period. 
K\verything is being run to full capacity, with orders on the 
books to last well on toward midsummer. There is also 
quite a heavy day to day demand, which makes it difficult to 
make all deliveries as they are required. Prices are firm, as 
follows: 





Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
“Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.73% 1.78% 
PIAS OF DOUG? Bieel.... ..occar cress 1.83% 1.881% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
oe errr ee 2.13% 2.18% 
RE RON UNE choc nwvncbas tw’ 2.0314 2.081, 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23% 2. 281, 
The above — base prices for 4-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply : Per 100 
EE rr ern $0.10 pounds extra. 
1 a EO Re Se ee ee 15 = 
PT ee Gee -25 _ 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches... .05 . 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches.. 10 "= 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches... 15 a 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches -25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches 50 S 
Plates over 180 inches............000. 1.00 ™ 


Bars.—The Bar trade does not appear to be very active 
as regards new business, although most of the mills are 
running full. Specifications are coming in satisfactorily, 
and by the time these are through it looks as though there 
would be plenty of business, as consumption is very heavy. 
Prices remain at 1.8314c. for best Refined Iron, and Steel 
Bars nominally 1.63%4c., but long delays in deliveries can- 
not be avoided in the last named. 


Structural Material.—There is little to be said beyond 
repeating the old story of difficulties in getting reasonably 
prompt deliveries. The mills are far behind with their 
orders and prospects for catching up are no better than 
they have been for months past. Prices are unchanged, 
namely: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.83\4c. to 2c. 
delivered. 


Sheets.—A good demand is reported at firm quotations, 
as follows: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and No. 28, 2.80c. 


Old Material.—The demand for Old Material is very 
poor, and to effect sales lower prices would have to be ac- 
cepted. Buyers have either reduced their bids or have with- 
drawn from the market entirely, so that exact prices cannot 
be given at this time, although the following are supposed 
to be about market prices, delivered in buyers’ yards: 


Bove Bisel BANG... esc evesvccccs wer $17.75 to $18.00 
i rn re cl cco céwee scene eens 17.00 to 17.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............++. 24.00 to 24.50 
Ty CEE MEMO pia cecccscccvendecce ss 20.00 to 21.00 
EE MEI ibn Se ce we edeleDe ew aes 27.50 to 28.00 
CR CE NOEs oc Ga'< 9:6 0:50 6b 0'e0is-0 ook 24.50 to 25.00 
OR err ere 18.75 to 19.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No.1 Wrought..... 21.00 to 22.00 
TO, Ke OD. cc ccc ces uccsbacses 18.50 to 19.00 
EN URE TOES 6 oi vec cdc oe wewcvesdes 17.75 to 18.25 
Machinery Sere, ida aie ne.ce bes awiene 16.00 to 16.50 
EE BE Rs nc cc cneneccc nays 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Forge rire B rap A ORS 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Light Ordinary wT ert ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Turmings .......cscccccceee 14.50 to 15.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast BOPERGE 6 occcccccscctecsseccces 11.00 to 11.25 
BROT FOOD Kicww cscs osiccsevsdecces 13.25 to 13.75 
CE SED vs Fo. 0 ss canes teereceecins 12.75 to 13.25 


The Bristol Iron & Steel Company, at Bristol, Pa., has 
started up its Bar mill, and is offering its output through 
L. & R. Wister Company, Philadelphia, as its sales agents. 


—___~o- > —____—_- 


The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Harrison, N. J., 
held its fourth annual collation and vaudeville enter- 
tainment on Wednesday evening, January 17, in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The 
evening was ‘given up to a creditable entertainment and 
an excellent repast. Some informal remarks were made 
by the officers of the company and their guests. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 22, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The week’s business hardly totals up as much 
as last, but the buying is principally for immediate ship- 
ment, indicating that more Iron is needed for first quarter’s 
consumption than was originally thought. This early buy- 
ing to fill in shortage for the first quarter is also no doubt 
due largely to a desire to take advantage of present freight 
rates.. Many consumers are not only endeavoring to get 
their first quarter’s Iron delivered before March 1, after 
which date the rate of freight from Southern furnaces will 
advance 25c. per ton, but are asking for shipments against 
second quarter’s contracts as well. If cars can be secured, 
and the railroads promise they will make strenuous efforts 
to furnish them, very little Iron will remain on the furnace 
yards in this district after March 1. The market continues 
strong at $14.50 on a No. 2 Foundry basis. A few inquiries 
are coming in for third quarter delivery, but no orders have 
been reported, as buyers are inclined to think present prices 
should be shaded somewhat, but the operators are not yet 
willing to concede this point. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The Pipe industry was never in a more 
flourishing condition than at present. All the shops in the 
district are running at their full capacity and are turning 
down orders almost daily. It is not so much a question of 
price as delivery just now, the foundries being booked for 
months ahead on certain sizes. Following are about the pre- 
vailing prices on Water Pipe per gross ton: 


Oe as or Gr erds seat icc ob: 0 hoe) aad no 
rs Zs c'cik sa whes nee eed caine ee caus 26.00 
Se RS cas au oe bee egies Vewes se Male Rees 25.00 
RE eee en ee ee cree 24.00 


Gas Pipe, $1 extra. 

Old Material.—A slight reduction has been noted this 
week on certain grades. The dealers, however, are not dis- 
posed to make any great concessions to secure business. 
They have good stocks, but prefer to hold them until con- 
sumers’ yards are cleared and they are more eager to buy 
than at present. Quotations are approximately as follows 
per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Vc | MPP R YT Ce CER EEE RE CE $21.50 to $22.00 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought............-. 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 3 Batlroad Wrougnt.......ccccess 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Country Wrougnt.......sccceess 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 3 Country Wrougnt.....ccisccciee 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
EE carina 5 ©6060 6:6:0 6 add e bm we 13.00 to 13.50 
ING, B MemOmInOrYy COE, 2. ccc ccc ccscose 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove Plates and Light Cast........... 10.50 to 11.00 


It is understood that there are several engineers in the 
Birmingham district making a physical report on some of 
the Iron, Coal and Steel properties here, and the chances are 
that a merger of the Sloss, the Alabama Consolidated and 
the Schuler interests at Gadsden and Ensley will be brought 
about. It is said that some of the leading Steel men in 
the country are behind the movement, and it is a known 
fact that they have acquired very large interests in both 
the Sloss and Alabama Consolidated properties. The trade 
with the Schuler interests is probably yet to be made, It 
may be that eventually all these interests will be amalga: 
mated with the Tennessee-Republic combination. 


EO 


Cincinnati. 


FrrrH AND MAIN Sts., January 24, 1906.— (By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The week has not been very prolific in the 
way of new business. While the schedule of prices quoted 
last week is still effective, there is a feeling that the gen- 
eral tone of the market is possibly a shade below what it 
was at that time. It then looked as though the available 
tonnage remaining on a $14, Birmingham, basis, was very 
limited indeed, while to-day the reverse seems to be true 
and a larger tonnage is being sold at $14 than at $14.50. 
Gray Forge, No. 4 Foundry and Mottled are apparently in 
fair supply and weak. Most of the furnaces are anxious 
for business of all grades at established prices, but on the 
lower grades they are said to be willing to make very de- 
cided concessions. It begins to look as though the major- 
ity of consumers were amply provided for over the first quar- 
ter and possibly into the first half, and what Iron is being 
bought is more in the nature of preparing for emergencies 
that may arise. While the Foundry grades are quiet the 
demand for Steel making Irons is very active, and a num- 
ber of heavy sales have been made. Northern Irons are 
fairly active and appear to be holding firm at established 
quotations. The general Foundry trade, viewed locally, is 
possibly a little better than it was a month or two since, and 
several foundries have all the work they can do. We learn 
of an inquiry for 600 tons of Malleable from a large melter 
in northern Ohio, and a sale of 1000 tons of Southern No. 
2 Soft and Nos. 3 and 4 Foundry to a buyer in Michi- 
gan, calling for first quarter delivery, that went at $14, Bir- 
mingham ; also 2500 tons of Basic for the same point. The 
leading Pipe interest is reported to have secured a very large 
tonnage during the week, but the exact amount is withheld. 
An independent consumer in the Central West bought 5000 
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tons of Valley Bessemer for January and February delivery. 
I reight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati are 
$1.15, and from Birmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati : 





Penmaes CON ING Big ok ck s weceieowcodl 17.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2..... 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3.... 16.75 
Sena Cee INO On. ciecvedeedens 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft 17.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 15.50 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled............... 15.25 to 15.75 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8% Sileon)....... 21.15 to 21.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 19.15 to 19.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 18.65 to 19.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 18.15 to 18.65 


Car Wheel Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel.........$25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 


12.25 to $22.75 
alae weewurewe's 21.00 to 21.50 

Coke.—The Coke situation is easier. There is apparently 
little doing. The weather has been such that shipments 
have been coming forward without delay and consumers have 
been well supplied. We quote the best grades of Foundry 
from the Connellsville and Virginia regions from $3 to $3.50, 
f.o.b. ovens. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Trade continues active, with 
weather conditions favorable for uninterrupted work along 
Structural lines. Contracts running far into the year have 
been made and the mills are crowded with work. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with 
half extras; the same, in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full 
extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half ex- 
tras; the same, in small lots, 1.85¢c., with full extras; 
sase Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, 
in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in 
carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in 
carload lots, 2.15¢c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in car- 
load lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, 3% x 3-16 
and heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—The Scrap Iron market is being well 
maintained and a fair degree of activity prevails. The 
month, however, has scarcely; been up to expectations, but 
it is hoped a change for the better will soon develop. We 
quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No.1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap, $17 to $17.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14 to 
$14.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $20 to $21 per gross ton; 
Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $15 to $15.50 per gross ton; 
Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $24.50 to $25 per gross 
ton; Iron Axles, $22.50 to $23 per net ton; Car Wheels, 
$16.50 to $17 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $15 to 
$15.50 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18.50 to $19 
per gross ton. 


J. Clare Miller, now in charge of sales of the Columbus 
Iron & Steel Company, and E. C. Humphreys, at present em- 
ployed as sales agent for the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company at Chicago, will on February 1 take service 
with the Domhoff & Joyce Company of this city in the sales 
department. 

+e 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 23, 1906. 

Iron Ore.—The vessel interests believe there will be no 
labor difficulties at the opening of the season of navigation, 
but this view is not altogether borne out by statements 
emanating from headquarters of the masters and pilots and 
the longshoremen. The latter are beginning to insist that 
the ore unloading machines ought to employ more labor. 
While this uncertainty exists vessel interests are not com: 
mitting themselves further for the coming season. Some 
Ore is yet on the market to be covered by season contract. 
The season contract rates are still 75c. from the head of the 
lakes to Lake Erie ports; 70c. from Marquette anu 60c. from 
Escanaba. Base prices are still quoted at $4.25 for Old 
Range Bessemer, f.o.b. Lake Erie docks; $4 for Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $3.40 for Old Range non-Bessemer, and $3.40 to $3.50 
for Mesaba non-Bessemer. 


Pig Iron.—There has been something of a lull in the 
foundry trade in the past week, It is evident, however, that 
shipments on old contracts are steady and that there is a 
good run of inquiries. The reduction in the price of No. 2 
for long time contracts has brought about a reduction in 
price for spot Iron, which now sells at $17.50 in the Valleys. 
The amount of Iron available for prompt shipment has not 
increased to an appreciable extent. Most of the inquiries 
are for Iron during the second quarter of the year. A little 
has been sold into the third quarter, but neither furnaces 
nor foundries seem disposed to do business that far ahead. 
The sales of Bessemer to the Steel Corporation have strength- 
ened that market. The present price is generally $17.50 in 
the Valleys, which also applies to Basic and Malleable. Some 
sales of Basic recently have reduced the amount available 
for prompt shipment. Open weather has weakened the Coke 
market and 72-hour Coke has been reduced to $3.25 at the 
oven, while the best grades of furnace coke are selling at 
$2.50 to $2.60 at the oven. The supply is abundant. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Quieter times are reported 
in all lines, but conditions are such that it is apparent this 
is only a temporary lull, Orders have been coming in more 
slowly than at any time in six months and specifications 
have not been as heavy as they were up to two weeks ago. 
But the selling side of the market is not permitting itself 
to hope that this means any relief from the long strain of the 
past six months or a year. The let-up which has been ear- 
nestly desired is not promised. In Sheets even the larger 
concerns are not promising shipments inside of ten weeks, 
This has thrown a good deal of the business to the ware- 
houses. Prices out of stock are strong at 2.10c. for No. 10 
Blue Annealed; 2.75c. for No. 28 one pass cold rolled and 
8.75¢e. for No. 28 Galvanized. Orders of 100 to 500 tons 
of Plates are still frequent on the higher basis recently es- 
tablished by an Eastern mill, indicating that the larger 
mills in this territory have little to sell for early shipment. 
The mills are still quoting 1.60c., Pittsburgh, but without 
being in position to make deliveries before late in the first 
half. In Structural Steel buying has been comparatively 
light, but many consumers show a disposition to renew their 
contracts tor this year, especially for delivery through the 
first six months. The car builders and the ship interests 
are taking material freely. It is reported this week that 
one vessel order placed has been cancelled, due to the lack 
of financial support. This arose from a discussion of the 
possibility of over-production of lake ships. The demand 
for Shapes is steady at 1.70c., Pittsburgh. Small Angles 
bring a premium for quick shipment. Two producers of 
Billets have re-entered the market after withdrawing from 
it three or four months ago. They are quoting prices below 
the recent Cleveland basis. Forging Billets are bringing 
$33 to $34, Cleveland, while Bessemer Billets for rolling 
are sold at $25 to $26, Pittsburgh. It is said that even 
with the appearance of the above mentioned mills in the 
market the supply of Steel has not materially increased 
and it is a question whether the current demand will not 
more than take up the supply. Bar Steel is strong, and 
specifications against old contracts are heavy. Bar Iron 
is steady at 1.75c. to 1.80c. at. the mill. All mills report 
being far behind with their orders. 

Old Material.—The demand for Scrap has been slow. 
The mills are well supplied and since the shipments to 
dealers have been heavy, efforts have been made to break 


the price. The dealers have held firm, however, and the re- 
sult has been an artificially steady but inactive market. The 
following are dealers’ prices to the trade, gross tons: Old 


Steel Rails, $16.50 to $17.50; Old Iron Rails, $23 to $23.50; 
Iron Car Axles, $16.50 to $17.50; Heavy Melting Steel, 
$17 to $17.50. Net tons: Cast Borings, $9.50 to $10; No. 
1 Busheling, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $17 to 
$18; Iron Car Axles, $22 to $23; No. 1 Cast, $15; Stove 
Plate, $11; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $11 
to $12. 





German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, January 9, 1906. 


The foreign market in general is reported very firm, and 
the outward movement of goods is still swelling. England 
is buying, as it has for many months, immense quantities 
of German half-rolled goods and Ship Plates. The activity 
in the English shipbuilding trade, and in the German as 
well, has proved a godsend to the Plate mills. There is 
also a large sale abroad for Iron and Soft Steel Bars, as 
well as Sheets. The list price for export at Hamburg for 
Soft Steel Bars, is 115 marks, Iron Bars 127.50 marks; the 
latter is also the price for Band Iron and Sheets. Japan 
has been an active buyer in the Hamburg market for several 
months, particularly for Rails and railroad material. On 
the Russian frontier in Upper Silesia there has been a 
marked increase in the exportation of Pig Iron and other 
crude products since the economic and political situation in 
Russian Poland has improved. Australia and South America 
have recently placed very heavy orders in the Rhenish-West- 
phalian region for hardware and staple goods; and certain 
special brands of Crude Iron are in unusually good demand 
for Canada and other British colonies. 


Heavy November Exports, 


The export movement for November was the heaviest 
registered for some years. All exports, reduced to the 
basis of Pig Iron, amounted to 324,097 metric tons. This 
was about 5000 tons more than in October, despite the short- 
ness of November; and it beat November, 1904, by not less 
than 99,400 tons, or above 22 per cent. The total outward 
movement for 11 months reached 2,985,696 tons, as compared 
with 2,531,000 tons in the corresponding months of 1904. 
In other words, 30 per cent. of the production was sent 
abroad in 1905, as compared with somewhat above 27 per 
cent. in 1904. 

The November make of Pig Iren amounted to 988,000 
tons, as against 833,000 tons in November, 1904. The gain 
was 147,000 tons, or nearly 18 per cent. The November out- 
put was about 19,000 tons less than that of October. The 
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shorter month more than explains the decrease. 


The daily 
rate of production was about 440 tons greater than in 
October. 


Trade Features. 


The scarcity of Pig Iron is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the market. The opening of sales for the second 
quarter of the year a fortnight ago brought a great rush of 
orders for that period and it is believed that the full capacity 
of the furnaces to the end of June has already been con- 
tracted for. The demand from the home market is so strong 
that the refusal to take some American orders was recently 
reported. kurnacemen are still much concerned lest Ore 
supplies should prove inadequate. The increase in the quan- 
tity of Ores mined in the Siegen district has been steady for 
several months. In September 150,000 tons were taken out 
and in November 166,000, a gain of about 10% per cent. 
The Siegen Ore Association has orders booked for 1,391,000 
tons of Ore. As a number of furnaces have recently enlarged 
their capacity additional Ore supplies are being called for, 
and where these could not be had at home foreign Ores had 
to be ordered. 

The market for half-rolled material is still in a state of 
feverish activity. It is reported that many of the rolling 
mills in the Steel Verband have orders for the first quarter 
considerably in excess of their allotments. The scarcity in 
this line of goods in Belgium and England reacts upon the 
German market strongly. The demand for Structural Steel, 
like Girders, has, according to some reports, dropped off 
somewhat in consequence of the diminished activity in the 
building trades during the winter months; but other reports 
record the fact that large orders in this specialty for next 
spring are already coming in, and it is added that the moder- 
ate relaxation of the demand for the moment is more than 
made good by American orders for rolling mill products. 
A slight falling off, too, in the demand for Steel Rails is 
mentioned. Large orders from the Prussian Government for 
Rails for secondary railroads are expected at an early date. 
An order for 6000 tons of Rails for the street railroads of 
Montevideo was recently placed in Germany. 

The Bar Iron market is gradually showing greater firm- 
ness, after this department had been feeling for some months 
the lack of a strong organization. The price has been 
raised to 117.50 to 120 marks, according to quantity. These 
are bottom prices. The mills are mostly sold out till the 
end of March and many of them have begun to demand 
higher prices than those just quoted. Mills rolling Bars of 
Martin Steel refuse orders below 120 marks and some are 
asking 122.50. Rollers of Iron Bars are extremely busy at 
prices ranging between 140 and 145 marks. Band Iron is 
also very active, the mills running to the top of their ca- 
pacity, and the new prices of 130 marks and higher are en- 
forced without difficulty. Business in Heavy Plates is re- 
ferred to as somewhat quieter, but orders are on hand for 
three or four months. The prices are 122.50 to 125 marks 
for Heavy Plates, 125 to 127.50 marks for Medium Plates 
and 127.50 to 130 marks for Sheets. Foundries are heavily 
employed at good prices. Gas Piping is unusually active. 
The electrical industry is having a large run of home and 
foreign orders. It was even reported recently that some of 
the big Berlin concerns were refusing orders in some lines 
of goods. These companies have just made a 10 per cent. 
advance in electrical machinery for strong current. Elec- 
trical works in Saxony have received large orders from 
Austria and the Danubian countries, goods to be delivered 
before March 1, when the new commercial .treaties go into 
effect. 

The Coal Trade. 


The movement of Coal has grown somewhat heavier 
since a fortnight ago, the State railroads having succeeded 
in placing a larger supply of empty cars at the disposal 
of the mines, though the car famine is not over. The pro- 
duction of Coal in November amounted to 10,720,000 metric 
tons, which compares with 10,375,000 tons for November, 
1904. Needless to say, the outturn would have been con- 
siderably greater if it could have been transported from the 
mines. The Coal Syndicate complains that its production 
of Coal during the autumn was cut down at least 1,200,000 
tons, owing to.the shortage of Coal cars. Notwithstanding 
this fact, together with a reduction of the normal rate of 
production in January and February, 1905, by at least 
4,000,000 tons, the production for the 11 months ended with 
November showed an increase of 1,040,000 tons, having 
reached a total of 110,672,000 tons. So great is the pres- 
sure for Coal among the great Iron companies of the Essen 
district that some of them have latterly been importing Eng- 
lish Coking Coal, although it costs, laid down at the con- 
suming point, at least 7 marks per ton more than the Ger- 
man article. 

No fact illustrates more strikingly the great activity in 
the Iron industry than the gain in Coke production. The 
make of Coke touched high water mark in November with 
1,511,000 tons. This compares with 1,055,000 tons in No- 
The increased 


vember, 1904, the gain being 40 per cent. 
make for 11 months was 2,634,000 tons. 
The Coal mining industry, as well as the Iron Ore mines, 
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is compelled to cope with a disturbing scarcity of good 
labor. Agents hate been sent out to scour the country for 
miners, but a sufficient force of men has not been found, al- 
though wages have been pretty strongly advanced. 





New York. 


New York, January 24, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—There is a steady demand and considerable 
pressure for prompt delivery. One order from a leading 
railway material plant which has been in the market for 
some time since has now been increased in quantity to close 
to 7000 tons, with peremptory requirements as to deliveries. 
We quote: Northern Iron, No. 1 Foundry, $19 to $19.25; 
No. 2 Foundry, $18.50 to $18.75, and No. 2 Plain, $18.25 to 
$18.50. Southern Iron is selling at $18.50 to $19 for No. 1 
Foundry and $18 to $18.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—The additional purchases of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad referred to last week have grown to 50,000 
tons, making the total it has placed for this year’s delivery 
more than 230,000 tons. The Atlantic Coast Line has bought 
10,000 tons, the Chicago Great Western 5000 tons, and the 
Chicago & Western Indiana 2000 tons, with miscellaneous 
sales, including 3000 tons for trolley roads, amounting to 
12,000 to 15,000 tons. The demand shows no signs of letting 
up, and it estimated that the mills have 2,400,000 to 2,500,000 
tons now on their books for 1906. 


Structural Material.—The New York Central Posi 
Office building at its New York terminal was let in the 
past week. About 7500 tons of Steel are called for. The 
contract was taken by the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company. This cOmpany also received an order for 1500 
tons from the Pennsylvania lines for elevated work at Chi- 
cago and 500 tons for freight work for the Burlington road. 
Its fabricating works are now filled up for nearly 15 months 
ahead. A large order for the Lake Shore Railroad, chiefly 
bridge material, is pending, and it is expected to be placed 
at an early date. On the whole, the week was rather 
quiet in Structural lines as compared with some recently 
preceding weeks. The amount of business ahead in build- 
ing lines in New York City is unusually large for this sea- 
son of the year. While the strike has hampered operations 
to some extent, the very open weather has permitted of 
doing a much larger amount of work than could have been 
expected. The buildings in New York City for which plans 
have taken definite shape will require 50,000 to 60,000 tons 
of Structural Steel, while much more is in earlier stages. 
Prominent among projected structures is the one that will 
go up on Cortlandt street, between Broadway and Church 
street. Purchases have recently been made of buildings 
that will be torn down preliminary to this work. The Mc- 
Adoo tunnel terminals will require a considerable tonnage of 
Steel. Within the last week plans have been filed with the 
Buildings Superintendent in New York for the mammoth 
Astor apartment house at Broadway, West End avenue, 
Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth streets, to cost $2,000,- 
000. Throughout the country the amount of work ahead 
on buildings of 8 to 12 stories is phenomenal. Founda- 
tion work has been pushed so rapidly owing to the mild 
winter that Steel is being called for that it was expected 
would not be needed until March or April, and the mills are 
getting farther behind, even with the additions to Struc- 
tural Steel capacity completed in recent months. Firms 
carrying stocks of Shapes, from which much of the smaller 
demand has been supplied, are now running out, and are 
urging the mills for deliveries. It would appear that quite 
a proportion of the German Shapes bought a few months 
ago was for resale in small lots from stock, and the indica- 
tions are that it will be needed. From stock Beams and 
Channels are selling at 2.45c. to 2.50c. On mill shipments 
we continue to quote for deliveries ranging from three to 
five months the following prices at tidewater: Beams, Chan- 
nels, Angles and Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 1.8944c.; Bulb An- 
gles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. Beams, 18 to 24 inch, 0.10c. 
extra; Angles over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. 


Bars.—Conditions continue as previously reported, the 
mills being still well supplied with work on contracts, while 
new orders are rather light, as usual at this season. Quota- 
tions are continued at 1.84%4c. to 1.95c. tidewater for Bar 
Iron for prompt delivery and 1.64%4c. to 2c. tidewater, ac- 
cording to delivery desired, for Steel Bars. 


Plates.—Orders for Plates are being received in very 
fair volume by sales agents for Eastern mills. During the 
week the price of Marine Plates was advanced $4 per ton, 
the extra above Tank Plates having been made 4-10c, in- 
stead of 2-10c. The cause of this advance is the increased 
severity of tests made by the Government on Boiler Plates 
for marine purposes. The differential to the Pacific Coast 
has also been discontinued and prices on Plates for that 
delivery are now quoted at 1.60c. Pittsburgh with full freight 
added. Some makers still continue to ask a slight premium 
while others quote as follows at tidewater: Sheared Tank 
Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.8414c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.94%e. 
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Marine Plates, 2.14%4c .to 2.2414c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.24'4c. 
to 2.60c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The manufacturers report business in 
extremely good shape. They are very much better supplied 
with work than usual at this time of the year, and small 
orders continue to be received in good number. Although 
no large contracts are in sight at the moment, the trade is 
still expecting lettings to be advertised for heavy quanti- 
ties of large Pipe both in this city and Philadelphia. Car- 
load lots are firmly held at $29.75 per net ton for 6-inch, at 
tidewater. 

Old Material.—The weather has upset the expectations 
of dealers in Old Material. From week to week winter 
weather has been anticipated, but it has failed to put in an 
appearance, and consequently the supply of Scrap has been 
unusually heavy, consumers are well supplied, and stocks 
have therefore been so large that prices have latterly been 
somewhat affected. The trade is nevertheless quite good in 
spots. The demand for Old Car Wheels and for Malleable 
Scrap is very strong. Consumers of Steel Scrap are bidding 
against dealers, and some sales by railroads have therefore 
been made in this locality at prices which are rather better 
than those offered to dealers by consumers in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Some quite low prices have been reported on 
Wrought Scrap, but this has undoubtedly been in instances 
in which the holders were obliged to move the material. We 
quote approximate prices per gross ton, New York or vicin- 
ity, as follows: 


na sk tid Dea andcnee endian $22.50 to $23.50 
IN 65, ia s a ane.d Rates ad Dee 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.00 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 16.00 to 17.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles.... 26.00to 27.00 
Cone EI MON occ cdeabeeeseues 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 21.50 to 22.00 
og OO re 18.50 to 19.25 
No. 2 Yard Wrougmt, lomg.......ccees 19.50 to 20.50 


No. 1 Yard Wrought, short 


17.50 to 18.50 
Wrought Pipe 


WaMG Gata ab aweeelde aan 14.75 to 15.25 


Re EI a4o 6, Wi a 6a oR NUS Sawa beau 11.50 to 12.00 
Ce SN cc ih da 66.4 ab Kamada wd wa an 9.25to 9.50 
PROCS OD a.sin cia ¥ewieln Baie dma 13.00 to 13.50 
3 Ma 8 a a eet 18.50 to 19.00 
es MERCED COM cc ienvceveeuces 15.00 to 15.25 
NN, NE i cat hhc aha oa 8 ea aaa Ga 12.00 to 13.00 
Seer are eae ere 16.00 to 16.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, January 24, 1906. 

Pig Tin.—Business during the latter part of last week 
Was very active, and it is estimated that between 300 and 
400 tons of Tin were sold to go into consumption. The ar- 
rival of the Maine on the 20th and the Minnetonka on the 
22d, bringing together 1865 tons, afforded a temporary re- 
lief to the spot market, which was very bare of stocks. It 
is stated that fully two-thirds of these combined cargoes 
went into consumption. Deliveries into consumption dur- 
ing January will be upward of 3600 tons, according to 
trustworthy authorities, as there were 800 tons on hand the 
first of the month, and 1600 tons arrived between the Ist 
and 20th, making a total of 2400 tons available. Good 
ground for believing that the greater part of this went into 
consumption is found in the fact that on the 20th there was 
practically no spot Tin to be had, although offers of ex- 
ceedingly good prices were made. At the rate of 2400 tons 
for 20 days, it is reasonably estimated that the deliveries 
for 30 days will be upward of 3600 tons. The arrivals so far 
this month aggregate 3520 tons, and there are afloat for 
American ports 3110 tons. To-day’s market is slightly 
firmer than yesterday’s. Sales were made on the 23d at 
36.40c., and to-day’s price is 36.50c. The London market is 
slightly firmer at £165 15s. for both spot and futures. The 
Tin Plate mills are reported to be running as nearly to the 
limit of their capacity as the supply of Black Plates will 
permit. 

Copper.—The market is considerably easier and quota- 
tions are purely nominal at 18¢ to 18.3714c. for nearby deliv- 
eries of both Lake and Electrolytic; 17.75c. to 18c. for cast- 
ing grades. Whether this is the actual turn of the market or 
only a temporary recession for speculative purposes is hard 
to determine. At present there is practically no business, 
with little offering of sellers to sell and little disposition on 
the part of buyers to buy. With the above quotations in 
mind it must be taken into account that the largest Lake 
producers are sold for two or three months ahead: conse- 
quently any demand for special brands, such as Calumet & 
Hecla or Quincy, will probably meet with considerable ad- 
vances from these quotations. So many contracts for future 
delivery were made in the last quarter of last year that it 
is questiorsble whether a large amount of Copper could be 
delivered at the present quotations. Resales of Chinese Cop- 
per have very little effect on the present market. While 
offerings may be made at low figures, there always appears 
to be some hitch before the deals are consummated. The 
London market is easier, with spot quoted at £78 10s., futures 
at £77 and best select at £84 10s. 


Pig Lead.—The market is again easier, both in New 
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York and St. Louis. There is little business at the present 
quotation of 5.75c. in New York or 5.45c. in St. Louis. The 
drop in price in St. Louis is especially notable, being 35 
points in a week. Lead Ore is also $5 a ton lower. In Lon- 
don the market is slightly higher than a week ago at 
£16 18s. 9d. 

Spelter.—Slightly lower prices prevail in St. Louis. In 
New York sellers are holding Spelter at 6.40c. to 6.50c. for 
spot January and February. In St. Louis 6.35c. is asked, 
with but few takers. The London market is unchanged at 
£28 2s. 6d. 

Quicksilver.—Flasks of 75 lbs. in 100-flask lots are 
held at $41. In London Rothschild’s price is unchanged at 
£7 7s. 6d. 

Nickel.—There is no change in the market. Large lots 
are selling at 40c. per lb., smaller quantities at 45c. to 50c. 

Tin Plate.—The mills are working as near the limit of 
their capacity as the supply of Black Plates will permit. 
New business is dull, owing to consumers covering their re- 
quirements before the recent advance. In New York 100-]b., 
14 x 20, IC Coke Plates are held at $3.69; in Pittsburgh 
$3.50. 

Old Metals.—The further easing of prices on raw 
materials has had little effect on the Old Metal market, but 
Copper quotations are slightly lower. For New York de- 
liveries we revise quotations as follows: 


Cents.—, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 17.75 to 18.00 
Copper, TOnvy GRG Wites-i:s.. 2 vec c'ceces 17.25 to 17.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 15.75 to 16.00 
A I Sr areas 12.00 to 12.50 
I 6 Gh ks oss noe ee bats eshte 10.25 to 10.50 
Ce Se ONS, osc ec cccereseos 10.50 to 10.75 
CoOMmpOnItION Turmings.... ...2sccccccose 13.25 to 14.00 
Heavy Machinery Composition.......... 15.25 to 15.75 
SR ar eee er re 5.40 to 5.50 
NM say's ses oa els sg oaks wre e ew 5.15 to 5.25 
gr cages se 4.85 to 5.10 
EE TERS sn ws eee baa base Sb ome 20.00 to 25.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, January 24, 1906. 


The United States Steel stocks and Colorado Fuel at- 
tracted most attention during the past week. Steel pre- 
ferred made a new high record, reaching 1134 on both 
Saturday and Monday. The common also made a new high 
record for this movement, touching 46% on Saturday. Col- 
orado Fuel continued its upward course, reaching 82%4 to- 
day. The other Iron and Steel stocks have been very 
strong, but their fluctuations have not covered a wide range: 
In most instances the movement during the week would not 
amount to more than $2 a share. Last transactions up to 
1.80 p.m. to-day were made at the following prices: Can 
common 11%, preferred 71%4; Car & Foundry common 47%, 
preferred 105; Locomotive common 74, preferred 118%; 
Steel Foundries common 14%, preferred 52%4; Colorado Fuel 
82144; Pressed Steel common 64, preferred 103; Railway 
Spring common 61144; Republic common 36%, preferred 108 ; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 92; Tennessee Coal 158%; United 
States Cast Iron Pipe 5154, preferred 9644; United States 
Steel common 4514, preferred 112%. 

The underwriting syndicate for the $3,500,000 bonds 
of the American Steel Foundries was closed Saturday last. 
The stockholders took $1,585,300 of the bonds and the 
underwriting syndicate the remainder. The bonds have 
been traded in on the New York curb, the initial sales 
having been made at 80. The highest price thus far real- 
ized was 93, which was touched on Tuesday of this week. 

Dividends.—The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa., which has just declared the regular semiannual divi- 
dend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on $45,000,000 
capital*stock, and which has maintained this rate regularly 
since the capital was raised to that figure in 1901, has in 
this period of four years and two months earned a total net 
income available for dividends of $13,428,884. Out of this 
income $6,075,000 in dividends has been paid to stockholders, 
or considerably less than 50 per cent., the majority of the 
earnings remaining with the property for its physical im- 
provement and extension and for the strengthening of its 
cash working capital. 

Niles Car & Mfg. Company, Niles, Ohio, has declared 
its first semiannual dividend of 3 per cent. J. A. Hanna, 
of Cleveland, was selected a director to succeed William 
Herbert; Frank C. Robbins was re-elected president and 
the other officials were also re-elected. 

Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company, 
Pittsburgh, has declared a dividend of 97 cents a share, 
which compares with the dividend of 77 cents paid last 
year. 

—_—_—_.9--- 


The organization of the New Jersey & West Virginia 
Bridge Company, which was formed by the consolidation 
of the West Virginia Bridge & Construction Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., and the New Jersey Bridge Company, 
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Manasquan, N. J., has been completed with F. M. Peet 
as president; Edward Hazlett and Charles F. Paxton, 
vice-presidents; F. M. Wyant, treasurer, and T. H. 
Thomas, secretary. The Board of Directors is composed 
of these gentlemen and George A. Laughlin, C. H. Hub- 
bard, Senator S. B. Elkins, J. J. Holloway, W. E. Stone 


and E. W. Oglebay. 
rr oe 


Central American Notes. 


LA LipertTapD, C. A., January 13, 1906.—There seems 
to be little doubt that private transportation companies 
are doing their best to block the canal work ; the isthmus 
is clogged with freight and nobody seems to have any 
orders to move it. There are furthermore a number of 
people going the rounds trying to make the laborers dis- 
contented. One thing has already been gained by the 
authorities in the canal] zone and that is, they have con- 
quered the fever as it never has been before. Although 
Panama is preparing for presidential elections the coun- 
try is quiet. 

The Guatemala Government has decided to extend 
the celebration of Minerva by increasing the purchases 
of educational material, iron desks, seats, &c., and the 
erection of several new schools, which being in the earth- 
quake section will most probably be of steel frames. The 
yellow fever at Zacapa certainly retarded work on the 
Northern Railroad for a time ; construction is now going 
on as usual and several cargoes of rails and material are 
being unloaded at Puerto Barrios. The project of open- 
ing up Port Iztapa again is now being considered by the 
Government. This is a much better landing place than 
San José, only ten miles away, and in a storm, once the 
harbor is dredged, the shipping would be quite safe. The 
Government is at present in condition to carry out this 
work, which besides the necessary dredging, will mean 
the construction of a breakwater, steel piers, iron ware- 
houses and, finally, a short line of railroad to connect 
Esciuntla, and thereby the capital and San José, with 
the new port. It is understood that before long the 
authorities will call for bids in each of these lines of 
work. 

With the rise in the price of silver all these countries 
are looking up and improvements in lines of communica- 
tion are especially to be noted. New steel bridges are to 
be put on the Motagua, Rio Grande and the Platanos. 
On the new road from San Lorenzo to Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, a line of automobiles is soon to be inaugurated 
and thence to the mines of Rosario and Valle. 

The project of a railroad from Belize to Caban is 
again being put forth. Belize is practically out of the 
world now, whereas a short railroad would connect it 
either north or south with the Central or Pacific rail- 
roads. Belize to-day exports a large part of the mahog- 
any and ebony of the world, as well as valuable cargoes 
of fruits and coffee. Its imports include every line of 
hardware and manufactured goods. 

The fever on the Atlantic coast at the Caribbean, 
down to Port Limon and including Puerto Cortez, has 
entirely disappeared. Work on the Cortez Railroad, 
which was swept away by the late cyclone, is progressing. 
Several cargoes of rails and railroad material have lately 
arrived and a new bridge over the Ulna is now being 
erected. A new line of steamers is to be put on between 
Galveston, Progreso and the Bay Islands of Utilla, to 
connect finally with Bluefields. The islands are rich in 
natural products and have scarcely been. touched by 
trade. As to Bluefields, if the government of Nicaragua 
is kept from meddling with American miners in peaceful 
pursuit of their trade, a great boom may be expected in 
the gold region at Prinzapulka and the Rama. The com- 
pany which is now dredging the Coco is now putting on 
a small line of steamers which will connect with the gold 
and copper mines of Segovia. It is rumored that the 
Rockefeller interests are back of this enterprise, which 
contemplates eventually to build a line from the Atlantic 
(Caribbean) to the Pacific, probably making the ter- 
minus at San Juan del Norte. This would take in valu- 
able coffee and mining sections and almost all of the old 
canal region. All the Eastern section is sparsely popu- 
lated. c. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, January 24, 1906. 

Although some fair-sized lists of machinery requirements 
came before the trade during the week, there was no large 
buying, and several important matters that it was thought 
would be closed are still open. The Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany has some orders to place yet on its power plant for 
the Old Forge Colliery, and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has not as yet placed contracts for its new blooming mill. 
Dealers in electrical equipment for railroads, while busy, are 
looking for a much greater demand when spring opens and 
a number of railroad extensions now contemplated are begun 
in real earnest. Machinery exports to Germany are very large 
and there is a rush on the part of those buying for export 
to that country to get deliveries before March 1, when the new 
restrictive tariff law goes into effect. The volume of trade 
with Germany between now and that time is expected to 
exceed all records. Some of those who have bought for 
export to Germany are considerably worried over deliveries, 
and they say that a great deal of machinery that was ordered 
for delivery before March will not be sent over in time to 
escape the heavy tariff duties. German dealers buying here 
say that the exports of machinery to that country will fall 
off considerably after March in some lines. Some dealers here 
would not be surprised to learn that German exporters have 
been stocking up on machinery on which the tariff will be 
raised, and they suspect that not all of the machinery sent 
over is for immediate use. Most of the buying that is being 
done is in the machine tool] lines, although there is a good 
trade in parts of machinery on which an extra tariff will be 
levied. Unfortunately for the buyers, the machinery wanted 
principally is harder to get for early delivery, and many dis- 
appointments have ensued. 

The large amount of building that is going on in New 
York is having its effect on the trade in electric motors, 
power plants for elevators and similar machinery. A number 
of hotels and apartment houses are going up up-town, and 
some of them will require considerable machinery equipment. 
The trade in that line promises to be good all winter. One 
of the reasons for the heavy demand for equipments for 
hotels, apartment houses and the like at this time of the 
year is the fact that there has been an open winter so far. 


Important Machinery Requirements, 


One of the first railroads to come into the market this 
year for machinery is the Norfolk & Western Railrdad, which 
has inquiries out for a fair-sized lot of machine tools which, 
we understand, are intended for the proposed new shops at 
Roanoke, Va. It will be remembered that the company is 
to make improvements at that point, at a cost of $1,000,000, 
$200,000 of which is to be used for shop extensions and 
equipment. 

Rossiter, McGovern & Co. have been incorporated at 
Patchogue, Suffolk County, L. I. with a capital stock of 
$300,000, to take over the New Jersey corporation of that 
name. It is the purpose of the new corporation to erect a 
large plant on the water front in Brooklyn and to enter into 
general contracting for the equipment of railroads and the 
like. The company will undertake such contracts as are 
assumed by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., General 
Electric Company and similar big engineering concerns. The 
plant which Rossiter, McGovern & Co. now occupy at Jersey 
City will probably be abandoned when the Brooklyn plant 
is built. The new concern will be a large one, and John C. 
Brackenridge, formerly commissioner of public works in 
this city and before that genera] manager and chief engineer 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, has been made 
president. The Board of Directors includes Clinton L. Ros- 
siter, the president of the Long Island Loan & Trust Com- 
pany; D. H. Valentine, who is a director in the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company; Frank McGovern of Rossiter, 
McGovern & Co.. and Edward Rossiter, treasurer of the 
New York Central Railroad. Plans are now being prepared 
for the new plant, and work on it will be rushed as fast as 
possible. 

The Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., which has been buying quite largely of machine tools 
for the past few months, is in the market for the following 
additional machines for equipping the new extensions to its 
works: five upright drills, 18 to 24 inches; twenty 16 and 
18-inch lathes; four cutting off machines, similar to Hurl- 
bert & Rogers, 6 or 8-inch; four Potter & Johnson auto- 
matic machines; three Fay & Scott automatic machines; 
ten hand screw machines of large size and ten Brown & 
Sharpe universal grinders, Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has been 
reorganized and the capital stock has been increased from 
$50,000 to $500,000. The company advises us that it will 
spend upwards of $200,000 in improvements and additions 
to its plant. Considerable new equipment suitable for 
structural shops will be needed for these enlargements. The 
directors are: S, P. White, F. S. White, J. F. Mitchell, 
C. H. Vaughn and R. J. Hier, all of New Brighton, Pa. 

The National Cellular Steel Company, whose main offices 
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are in the Lords Court Building, 27 William street, New 
York, intends to enlarge its plant at Covington, Ky. ‘R. 
Morgan Olcott, president of the company, states that work 
on the addition will be begun shortly, but no plans have 
been prepared as yet. From time to time within the next 
year or_so further increases will be made. 

The Michigan Copper & Brass Company, Detroit, Mich., 
which was recently organized with a capital stock of $800,- 
000 and at the head of which is George H. Barbour, vice- 
president and general manager of the Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, has purchased a large piece of property in the west 
end of the city, located on a street car line, upon Which it 
will build a large and modern plant as soon as the plans 
and specifications can be prepared. Over half of the capital 
stock has already been paid in and it is hoped to have the 
new plant ready for business inside of six months. The 
works will be of sufficient size to turn out not less than 
$1,500,000 of products the first year, and will be so con- 
structed that they can be added to from time to time. 

Contracts for the open hearth furnaces for the steel 
plant and rolling mills to be erected on Staten Island by 
Milliken Bros., 11 Broadway, have been let to Alex. Laugh- 
lin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and the contract for the soaking 
pit furnaces have been awarded to the S. R. Smythe Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. The Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, Mass., will furnish the continuous heating fur- 
naces. 

A machine shop is being erected at Reading, Pa., by M. 
J. Drummond & Co., 182 Broadway, New York, to be oper- 
ated in connection with the firm’s plant at that place. The 
building will be about 100 feet long and the contract for 
the structure has been awarded to George W. Beard & Co. 
All the machinery equipment has not been contracted for as 
yet and some contracts are now being let. The buying is 
being done at the New York office of the company. 

Power Work, 

The Stirling Consolidated Boiler Company has _ been 
awarded a contract for the erection of 12 350 horse-power 
boilers to be installed in the principal power plant of the 
Camden & Atlantic City electric line of the West Jer- 
sey & Sea Shore Railroad. A power house will be erected 
at Westville, N. J., 6 miles southeast of Camden, and the 
boilers will be built in six batteries. The electric equipment 
of the power plant is being furnished by the General Elec- 
tric Company. There will be seven substations erected in 
connection with the line, and Stern & Silverman, Philadel- 
phia, have the specifications in charge. Considerable ma- 
chinery equipment is now being bought for equipping the 
power house, and the total expenditure for the line will 
amount to a large sum. The Clarksville Electric Light & 
Railway Company, Clarksville, Tenn., has purchased for its 
new power plant two 350 horse-power high pressure water 
tube boilers, besides heaters, pumps, stack and piping, from 
the Stirling Company, and generator, turbine, exciters, 
switchboard and accessories from the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

A plan to take up the water of Feather River, in north- 
ern California, and develop 400,000 horse-power after carry- 
ing it through tunnels and aqueducts in order to supply 
power and electricity for the towns of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, is being projected by Northern capitalists. A $50,000 
corporation has been formed, and the law firm of I. Brown, 
Wilson & Co. is organizing the company. Edward Hawley. 
25 Broad street, New York, and F. H, Wray and A. C. Bed- 
ford of New York are interested. The plan is in its in- 
fancy yet, and only preliminary engineering estimates have 
been made. It is thought that the construction of the 
plant will be begun next summer, and the scheme will in- 
volve a large outlay for machinery. 

_ Catalogues Wanted.—Paul 8. Carter, purchasing agent 
in the United States for the Government of the Philippine 
Islands, Whitehall Building, New York, desires to have 1905 
and 1906 catalogues, with price lists and discount sheets. 
It is necessary to have three copies of each. 

_ Spear & Jackson, Aetna Works, Sheffield, England, would 
like to get catalogues of band-saw making and repair ma- 
chinery, including toothing, setting and sharpening machines. 


Catalogues should be addressed to L. Jackson Coombe, in care 
ot the firm. 





Cincinnati [Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, January 23, 1906. 

The volume of new work has increased. Reports re- 
ceived from the various machine tool builders tally in this 
respect and all of them are contracted ahead for several 
months. There is no question that a large amount of busi- 
ness in many instances is lost owing to late deliveries, but 
there appears to be no way to remedy the matter. Prices 
are to all appearances being firmly maintained and there 
are reports extant of some manufacturers having advanced 
prices on all their machines. This is in keeping with the 
general feeling that something must be done to offset the 
high price paid for skilled labor and raw material. Foreign 
trade is maintaining a steady pace and but for the internal 
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troubles now taking place in Russia would show an enor- 
maqus increase. 

The Industrial Bureau will hold its annual meeting for 
the election of officers January 24. William Lodge, presi- 
dent of the bureau, will speak on the work of the past year, 
which will be followed by a banquet. 

Work has been commenced on the new steel castings plant 
by the Schlieper Company, which has the contract for erect- 
ing the buildings. The company has quite a large force of 
men at work and hopes to be ready to turn the buildings 
over to the company by April 1. Temporary offices which 
were formerly in Secretary Finch’s office have now been 
transferred to a building adjoining the new plant, where 
Superintendent Robinson is on hand directing the work of 
construction. 

The new plant of the Pothoff & Frey Iron Company is 
now under construction and will be in readiness for occu- 
pancy by the middle of the year. The company will have 
greatly increased facilities for handling its output, which 
is necessitated by the immense amount of structural work 
that is planned for the year, particularly in this city. 

The Watkins Laundry Machinery Company last week 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $450,000. It is 
understood that the company will greatly enlarge its plant, 
having been unable to keep up with new orders coming in. 

The annual meeting of the American Tool Works Com- 
pany was held January 16, and the following directors were 
elected: Franklin Alter, J. B. Doan, H. H. Peck, R. S. 
Alter, Henry Luers and A. B. Voorheis. The directors then 
met in executive session and elected the following officers: 
Franklin Alter, president; Henry Luers, secretary and 
treasurer; J. B. Doan, vice-president and general manager. 
The company reports a satisfactory year’s business, with 
prospects very bright for 1906. 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curcaeo, ILL., January 23, 1906. 


The demand for electrical machinery as indicated by 
orders and specifications received by manufacturers thus 
far this year promises to greatly exceed last year’s big 
record, and notwithstanding the greatly increased capacity 
of such plants as the Western Electric Company and the 
Allis-Chalmers Company their output has been sold for 
months in the future. The rapid development of interurban 
electric roads throughout the west and northwest is calling 
for tremendous installations, while the growth of electric 
power stations for lighting purposes is greater than ever. 
Manufacturers of light motors are also handicapped by in- 
sufficient productive capacity due to the heavy demand for 
electric drives in machine shops which are rapidly displacing 
line shaft where electric power is available for shop opera- 
tions. Builders of heavy engines for rolling mill and blast 
furnace work will find this a productive field this year on 
account of the heavy requirements of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany for its new Buffington plant, and in addition several 
of the old blowing engines at the South Works are to be 
replaced and the blowing capacity is to be greatly increased. 
The Iroquois Iron Company’s power plant requirements for 
its new blast furnace remain unplaced and will consist of 
several blowing engines and large electric and steam gen- 
erating units. 

Steam power, chandlers, drills, stone saw mills and 
other similar equipment are required by the West Kentucky 
Stone Company, Paducah, Ky., and catalogues and quota- 
tions are solicited from all manufacturers of such machinery. 
This company is capitalized at $150,000 and has purchased 
a tract of land which has upon it a mountain of oolithic 
stone. The company states that this rock is well situated 
for easy mining and delivery of transportation. Officers of 
the company are as follows: L. Haydon, president, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; S. G. Givens, vice-president, Paducah, Ky.; R. R. 
Winston, secretary and treasurer, Paducah, Ky., and A. R. 
Givens, superintendent of mines, Elkton, Ky. . 

General contract for the erection of a locomotive shop 
to be built by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad at 
Parsons, Kans., has been let to James Stewart & Co., St. 
Louis. The building will be 160 x 800 feet, of steel con- 
struction, and will be used for the repair of locomotives, 
being equipped with all modern machinery for this purpose. 
Contract for the structural steel has already been awarded 
and the contractors are now ready to sublet the other work 
on the building. 

The Stamping & Tool Company, La Crosse, Wis., has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000 and will 
in the spring erect a two-story brick factory with about 
15,000 square feet of floor space. The building and equip- 
ment to be purchased will cost $15,000. 

Extensive additions are to be made during the present 
year to the plant of the Joliet Bridge & Iron Company, 
Joliet, Ill. Announcement was made to this effect by Robert 
C. Morrison, president of the company, at the annual ban- 
quet tendered to the salesmen and representatives of this 
concern January 10th. A new building will be erected and 
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equipped at an approximate cost of $50,000. Some machine 
tools have already been purchased from the Cleveland Punch 
& Shear Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and additional 
equipment will be required, although plans are still in a 
formative state in this particular. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, Chicago, 
is having plans prepared by its architect, J. U. Nettenstrom, 
for the erection at West Milwaukee of pattern storage and 
pattern shop buildings. These buildings will be constructed 
entirely of reinforced concrete and will cost $75,000. 

The Greenleaf Stone Company, Green Bay, Wis., is in 
the market for a hot water heater, pumps, belting, shafting 
and pulleys. Machinery already purchased consists of two 
100 horse-power boilers and one 200 horse-power Corliss 
engine from the Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; a 
500 foot compound air compressor from the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago; crushing machinery, screens 
and elevator from the Austin Mfg. Company, Harvey, III. 

The city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, will receive bids until 
February 12 on two 500 horse-power electric generators. 

The success of steam turbines for the economic generation 
of electric current as demonstrated at the Fisk street station 
of the Commonwealth Electric Company, Chicago, has led 
this company to order four additional turbines for installa- 
tion during the present year. These new turbines will be 
capable of developing 18,000 horse-power each, including 50 
per cent. over load. ‘There are already installed in this 
plant four units of the Curtis type, three of which develop 
a total of 33,000 horse-power, and one, installed last year, 
developing 15,000 horse-power. The new turbines with the 
ones already installed will therefore afford a capacity at the 
Fisk street station of 120,000 horse-power. 


Philadelphia Machinery [arket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 23, 1906. 

Orders have been coming in pretty freely during the past 
week, and while they have not been particularly large in- 
dividually the volume is very encouraging to the trade. 
There has been a good demand for small tools; in fact, most 
of the business recently placed has been for tools of that 
class. A few orders for small lots of tools from the various 
railroads have been received during the past week. While 
some good propositions for general machine shop equipment 
are expected out before long, nothing of importance has de- 
veloped recently. 

The absence of immediate business for large quantities of 
tools or for those of the heavier types is not unusual at this 
time, and it is scarcely expected that orders for any exten- 
sive equipment will be placed during the remainder of the 
present month. Manufacturers’ order books are well filled, 
however, and the amount of work on hand will keep most of 
them fully occupied for months ahead. In some instances a 
short let-up in the demand would not be entirely unwelcome, 
as it would enable builders in some lines of tools to catch up 
on the work already in hand. Deliveries are, on the whole, 
unchanged. Some classes of heavy tools are not to be had 
inside of six months’ time, while on others three or four 
months’ time is considered very good delivery. This condi- 
tion has become so established that orders are being placed 
accordingly by those who can estimate their needs at so 
advanced a date. 

Some little improvement is to be noted in the foreign 
demand, but this is mostly confined to special tools and other 
special equipment. Some manufacturers, notably those of 
pressed steel pulleys and hangers, have had an increased de- 
mand for their lines, but that for the general line of machin- 
ery and tools shows but little improvement. As long as ma- 
chine tool builders in this country have their capacities 
fully taken with domestic work it is hardly probable that 
any determined effort for the foreign trade will be made. 

The demand for the smaller engines and boilers is only 
fair, and considerably more business could be done by 
manufacturers in those lines. Heavy engines for power pur- 
poses have been in good demand, but at the moment are 
somewhat inactive. Some very nice business in this line, 
however, is expected at an early date. 

Second-hand machinery and tools have been in good 
demand. The inability to obtain prompt deliveries on ma- 
chine tools has in cases led to the purchase of second-hand 
tools, if only for temporary use, by some parties to help 
out until new tools, already purchased, can be delivered. 

The foundries, both iron and steel, are very busy. The 
gray iron foundry situation in this city is improving steadily. 
Those which were affected by the strike of core makers and 
molders some months ago are now turning out an average 
of 65 per cent, of the total tonnage capacity before the strike, 
and have at work about 75 per cent. of the number of 
molders formerly employed. Castings, we are advised, can 
now be had fairly promptly in some cases, and the situation 
on the whole is said to be much stronger. Capacities of the 
steel casting plants are taxed to meet the demand for cast- 
ings and in many instances they are unable to take on all 
the work offered and get it out at times specified by their 
customers. 

The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company has plans prepared for 
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an addition to its machine shop, which it expects to erect 
during the coming summer. On completion of this addition 
the company will be able to produce its special surface con- 
densers, for which it reports a good demand, in sizes up to 
5000 kilowatts. The plant is busy in all departments. Ex- 
tensive orders for acid-resisting bronze castings, as well as 
for this metal in pigs, have been received from the various 
coal-mining companies, and the foundry is particularly busy 
on this and other work. The demand for steam jet blowers 
is good and orders have been booked from many steel plants, 
including one for fourteen additional blowers from _ the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 

The Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Company, Myerstown, Pa., 
transacted a very satisfactory business during the past year. 
This company has planned a number of changes in its plant, 
operations on which are expected to be started early in the 
spring. ‘These include an extension to the foundry, a new 
pattern shop and warehouse, and a new office building and 
drawing room. Extensions to the machine shop and other 
minor improvements are also to be made. New equipment 
for these various buildings, as well as additions to the present 
equipment, will be required, but their nature has not yet been 
determined upon. 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., has ex- 
tended its line of manufacture to include lever or alligator 
shears from the smaller up to the largest sizes of machines 
of this type that are practicable. It is also getting out a 
line of bulldozing machines for car shops, agricultural im- 
plement and other manufactures. All departments of the 
plant are busy. The foundry has a large tonnage of work 
on hand and in prospect. The machine tool department has 
u good volume of business on the books, with inquiries 
good, and the prospects for future business very satisfac- 
tory. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company, maker of the 
American Pioneer pressed steel shaft hanger, reports the 
month of December, 1905, as the largest, in point of orders 
taken, in the history of the company. January so far has 
developed five and one-half times as much business as was 
transacted in the same month last year. Orders for hangers 
are heavier than ever. both from foreign and domestic cus- 
tomers. The South and West are leading in the volume of 
business transacted in this country, while there is a general 
betterment in foreign orders. Some large shipments of 
hangers have recently been made to the Pacific Coast, while 
export orders include one of 500 pulleys of various sizes for 
parties in Austria. 

The American Pulley Company notes an increased de- 
mand for pressed steel pulleys both from foreign and domes- 
tic sources. Since the first of the year the trade in the 
Southern and Western States has materially improved, and 
large shipments of pulleys have been made to purchasers in 
those sections. Export orders to Australia, New Zealand 
and many points in Europe have been made, and the indica- 
tions for increasing business are considered favorable. 

The Energy Elevator Company is busy. The local de- 
mand for elevators is extremely good, while that from out of 
town customers has materially increased. A large electric 
freight elevator is to be installed for Warren, Balderston & 
Co., Trenton, N. J., and another of the same type is being 
erected for James Aull, 9 South Front street, this city. 
Hand and power freight elevators have also been shipped to 
a number of parties, including among others customers in 
Stonington, Conn.; Hazleton, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Centre- 
ville, Mich.; Perkasie, Pa., and Michigan City, Ind. 

Wilson, Harris & Richards, architects and engineers, 
Drexel Building, have completed plans and specifications 
and invited estimates for an addition to the machine shops 
of the Pratt & Whitney Company at Hartford, Conn. The 
building is to be four stories high, 75 x 300 feet, and of fire 
proof construction throughout. Estimates will be received 
up to January 30. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WoRCESTER, MASS., January 23, 1906. 

The demand for machine tools continues in excess of the 
supply and dealers are experiencing many disappointments 
in their inability to meet the wants of their customers. 
Dilatory buyers, who take time to make up their minds after 
they have begun inquiries, are finding that deliveries first 
quoted them are set along weeks at a jump as a result of 
delays in placing orders. The manufacturers are living 
pretty rigidly up to the rule of “ first come first served.” 

There are rumors in Boston that very large orders for 
machine tools are contemplated for new works, but the names 
of the prospective buyers are known to but few. It is under- 
stood that while inquiries indicating large business have been 
started, nothing yet is decided and no lists of tools are 
ready for the dealers or manufacturers. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad has not yet sent out its 
list of tools which will be required for the new locomotive 
repair shop at Readville, which is to cost upward of $1,000,- 
000. This list is eagerly awaited, though it must be added 
that there is less anxiety concerning it than would have 
been the case six months ago, before business had started on 
its upward course. 
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Collections could not be easier than they are to-day. 
Purchasers have the money to pay within the customary 
30 days, and where discounts for cash are offered they are 
freely taken advantage of. Less chances are taken in selling 
goods than when times are bad, because there is enough 
business afoot with customers of first-class credits to make 
it unnecessary to run risks on sales where the resources of 
buyers are not fully known, which is often the case where 
new industries are being established. Altogether the matter 
of getting pay for machinery and materials sold has ceased 
to be an anxiety. 

The foundrymen of the Merrimack Valley who empioy 
union molders are having their troubles with demands by the 
Molders’ Union for a nine-hour day and an advance from 
$2.50 to $2.75 a day minimum wage. The demand has 
already been made in several cities, and in Lowell the 
molders of several foundries have gone on strike because of 
the refusal of the foundrymen to grant the demands. One 
firm of foundrymen, Doherty Bros., Lowell, has compromised 
with the union, granting the increase in wages, but continu- 
ing the foundry on a ten-hour basis. The large textile ma- 
chinery companies are not affected. 

Foundries everywhere are exceedingly busy, but there is 
a strong inclination on the part of employers to assist the 
customers of foundries where a strike is in progress by sup- 
plying the required supply of castings. 

The Chelmsford Foundry Company, North Chelmsford, 
Mass., which is one of the companies affected by the Lowell 
strike, has notified the men who have remained loyal during 
the strike of an advance in wages of 10 per cent., a reduction 
from a fifty-eight to a fifty-five hour week, and other minor 
concessions. 

The steel foundries are rushed to the limit of their ca- 
pacity and still are unable to keep up with orders. The 
Worcester Steel Foundry Company, Worcester, is erecting 
an addition to contain several new crucible furnaces, and it 
is planned to further increase the*capacity of the foundry 
later in the season. 

The promoters of the Boston, Cape Cod & New York 
Canal Company state that work on the Cape Cod Canal, 
connecting Buzzards Bay and Barnstable Bay, will begin 
in the spring. This work has been contemplated for many 
years, and when it is accomplished much good will come of 
it to those New England ports which now require the pas- 
sage around Cape Cod for vessels going to and from New 
York and other points south of the Cape. The canal will 
shorten the route 74 miles, as compared with the “ inside 
route,” so-called, through Vineyard Sound, and 142 miles 
as compared with the outside route. The saving will mean 
more than the difference in mileage. In fact, the chief 
gain will be in time wasted in the dangerous waters of the 
Cape during storms and fogs, as well as in the additional 
safety to shipping. Consequently New England has long 
looked for the time when the canal would be established. 
So many times has it been promised by enthusiastic pro- 
moters that skepticism will only be eliminated when the 
work has actually begun on a large scale. The Boston, 
Cape Cod & New York Canal Company proposes to issue 
$6,000,000 in stock and $6,000,000 in bonds to secure the 
requisite funds. As canal construction goes, this water- 
way will not be so costly to establish as many others which 
are doing a profitable business. The promoters state that 
the work of. construction will require two and one-half years. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, Mass., 
is considering large extensions to its new plant at Beverly, 
Mass., by extending each of the factory buildings, A, B and 
C, 300 feet. The company needs more room in order to 
concentrate its business at Beverly, and these additions 
would give necessary space, for the buildings are four 
stories and basement, and the triple extension would add 
a very large amount of manufacturing area. But this work 
will not be done, the company states, unless contractors 
and builders will agree to erect this year a number of tene- 
ment houses at Beverly in order that there may be available 
homes for new employees. If this is not done it may be 
decided to permanently locate a part of the works at Win- 
chester, in the factory of one of the companies which were 
merged to constitute the United Shoe Machinery Company. 
A large extension of the foundry and the enlargement of 
the power plant at Beverly have already been noted in The 
Irm Age. 

The Chandler Planer Company, Ayer, Mass., a builder 
of metal planers, is arranging to conduct a series of tests 
on locomotive driving boxes as a result of correspondence 
with the superintendent of motive power of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Six locomotive driving boxes have been 
shipped from the Altoona shops, and these will constitute 
a severe test of the planer. 

The New England Stone Saw Company, Barre, Vt., will 
be the market for a 200 horse-power steam plant and an air 
compressor of about 500 feet capacity. The company was 
recently incorporated in Vermont with capital stock of 
$50,000, to manufacture a patent stone saw blade. The 
incorporators are C. K. George and John Burnett, Milford, 
N. H., and A. J. Young and R. A. Hoar, Barre. 

H. K. Bloodgood, New York, who owns a large estate 
at New Marlboro, Mass., has acquired three water privileges 
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on the Konkapot River in that town, with a total of about 
250 horse-power. It is understood that Mr. Bloodgood in- 
tends to develop the power for electric purposes. 

The Reed & Prince Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of machine screws and specialties, is to make 
important extensions to its works this season, along the 
lines laid down for construction last fall but deferred be- 
cause of unavoidable delay in getting the necessary railroad 
siding. The main factory building will be extended, the 
addition being about 60 x 65 feet and four stories, this 
room being needed for general manufacturing purposes. In 
addition a one-story building, with monitor roof, will be 
erected, which will eventually be used as a wire mill. The 
original intention was to begin the manufacture of wire 
immediately, but now the probability is that nothing will 
be done in this department this year, excepting perhaps on 
experimental work with a few blocks. 

An important change has been made in the management 
of the Holyoke Machine Works, Holyoke and Worcester, 
millwrights and builders of turbine water wheels, caused by 
the resignation of H. J. Frink, treasurer and general man- 
ager, who has been connected with the company for 26 
years. The office of general manager carried with it the 
management of the Holyoke works. W. W. White, who 
has been manager of the Worcester works for a long time, 
has been elected president, which office includes the duties 
of manager of both plants. Stephen Holman, the con- 
trolling factor in the business, has been elected treasurer. 
Mr. White will divide his time between the two works. 

The store at 44 Oliver street, Boston, formerly occupied 
by the American Radiator Company, has been taken by 
Thomas Crowther & Co., dealers in machine tools; the H. 
B. Smith Machine Company, Smithville, N. J., and the 
Berlin Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., the two latter being 
manufacturers of wood working machinery. The firm of 
Thomas Crowther & Co. established itself in business last 
spring and has been located at 19 Pearl street. It carries 
the lines of the Garvin Machine Company, New York, and 
the Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and 
these two makes of machinery will hereafter be carried in 
stock. The H. B. Smith Machine Company and the Berlin 
Machine Company formerly had quarters in the Oliver Build- 
ing. KE. N. Heath, the manager of the H. B. Smith Machine 
Company’s Boston office, also acts as agent for the Geiser 
Mfg. Company, builder of gas engines. 

Joseph Joseph & Bros. Company, iron and steel, and the 
Railway Mfg. & Supply Company, Boston, which were re- 
cently burned out in the fire of the Factory Building Trust 
Building at South Boston, have leased a building at 26 
Thorndike street, Cambridge, and will occupy it for the pur- 
poses of their business. 

Wilson & Smith, Worcester, Mass., metal punching and 
die making, announced January 12 that the co-partnership 
under that name between J. Frederick Wilson and George 
A. Smith had been dissolved. The business will be contin- 
ued by Mr. Wilson and Harry R. Sinclair under the name 
of the W. & S. Mfg. Company. Mr. Smith will take several 
months for a much needed rest before again taking up active 
duties. Mr. Sinclair, who succeeds Mr. Smith, is a graduate 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute in the department of 
Mechanics, in the chass of 1893, and is a son of the senior 
Professor of Mechanics in that institution. He has been 
actively engaged in mechanical pursuits since his graduation, 
and is well fitted to take up the varied lines which the es- 
tablished business calls for. The facilities will be consider- 
ably enlarged. 

——— 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 24, 1906. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until February 20 for the 
following machine tools for the Eastern navy yards: Water 
tube boilers, traveling crane, lathes, jointer, grinder, milling 
machine, band saw, saw bench, planer, boring mill, pumps, 
steam winches and steam windlass. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
February 2 for tin and copper shop machines and tools. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until February 13 for steam 
boiler, boiler feed pump, water heater and other supplies 
for the Charleston Navy Yard. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until February 6 for 
motor, valve reseating machine and other supplies for the 
Eastern navy yards. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until February 20 for 
a quantity of supplies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound 
navy yards, including motor drive outfit, &c. 

The following bids were opened January 16 for supplies 
for the navy yards: Bidder 25, Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company, New York; 36, Case Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; 37, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 42, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
New York; 75, Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York; 103, 
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Manhattan Supply Company, New York; 117, New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Company, New York; 148, Standard 
Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 159 George 
C. Thomas, New York; 167, White Hardware Company, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Schedule No, 304, 

Class 32. One combined grinding and buffing lathe— 

Bidder 108, $210. 

Schedule No, 306. 


Class 65. 25 Little Giant drills and 60 Boyer hammers— 
sidder 37, $4945; 42, $3924.50 and $3524.50; 75, $3772.50 
and $4470; 148, $4682.50. 

Class 70. One portable electric jib crane—Bidder 25, 
$685 ; 36, $900; 167, $445. 

Class 71. One electric hoist—Bidder 36, $600; 117, $695; 
159, $3848; 167, $446. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened December 5: 

Baird Machinery’: Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class 1, 
one twist drill emery grinding machine, $61.90. 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 3, one 
single spindle edge molding machine, $140. 

Garvin Machine Company, New York, class 4, one 
improved pipe cutting and threading machine, $500. 

Under bids opened December 19 for supplies for the 
navy yards, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
have been awarded class 11, one double angle shear, $2163, 
and Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco Cal., class 
12, one No. 4 giant key seater, $641.25. 

Under bids opened December 26 for supplies for the 
navy yards the following awards have been made: 

Cleveland Automatic Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
class 51, one screw machine, $1050. 

Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, class 52, one 
metal planer, $2625; class 54, one engine lathe, $1790. 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., one single 
frame steam hammer, $742. 

Handlen, Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 56, 
one portable boring bar, $495. 

J. W. Cregar Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., class 57, one 
38-inch band saw, $350. 

American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. L., 
class 62, four steam windlasses, $2100. 

Class 53, one cold saw cutting off machine has been 
cancelled. 

Under bids opened January 9 for supplies for the navy 
yards, the following awards have been made: 

R. M. Wilkinson Company, Norfolk, Va., class 101, 
one electric hoist and runway, , 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 112, 
one arbor press $118.75. 

Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton, Grand Rapids, Mich., class 
116, one 14-inch shear and cross cut machine, $53; class 
117, one retoother $47. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 118, one 
portable hydraulic shaft straightener, $351. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, 
class 121, one automatic screw machine, $917.50. 

J. H. Leonard & Co., New York, class 192, metal slitting 
saws, $97. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., class 249, 
two forced draft blowers, $1257.04. 

2s 

The Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., made 
unusually fast time on a rush order from the Morgan En- 
gineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. On the night of Jan- 
uary 5 there was a breakdown of power transmitting 
machinery in the plant of the latter company. There 
were heavy orders to be filled, and telegrams for new 
machinery were at once sent to the Dodge Company. Men 
were awakened from their sleep and work started before 
daylight. Among the machinery ordered were pulleys 16 
feet in diameter and rope transmission wheels weighing 
18 tons each, besides smaller grooved pulleys, floor stands, 
hangers, &c. By day and night work the company was 
able to ship by express on the 14th inst. one car load of 
finished castings. Express time was too slow, so during 
the night a special train was made up of engine and 
two cars, and early Monday morning, the moment the last 
piece of machinery was aboard, the train pulled out. All 
other trains on the Lake Shore were sidetracked to let 
pass the “Dodge-Morgan Special’ (so named on large 
streamers hung along the cars). Three changes of en- 
gines, at Elkhart, Toledo and Cleveland, helped the train 
make record time. 


The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company, Pittsburgh, has made a contract with the Mid- 
land Steel Company, now building a blast furnace at 
Industry, Pa., to deliver 250,000 tons of coal a year for 
five years. 


R. LI, 
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The Tariff on Steel for Shipbuilding. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1906.—The compara- 
tive cost of steel plates for shipbuilding in the United 
States and in Great Britain and other foreign countries 
and the relation of the tariff on iron and steel to the 
shipbuilding industry have formed the subject of an in- 
vestigation which has just been concluded by the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission with a view to answering cur- 
rent arguments that a subsidy to American shipowners in 
foreign trade would, in fact, be “a subvention to the 
steel trust.” Senator Gallinger, chairman of the com- 
mission, has taken the matter up with a number of the 
largest shipyards and in a report about to be presented 
to the Senate he embodies communications received from 
the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany and the New York Shipbuilding Company, which 
are among the concerns that have replied to the commis- 
sion’s inquiries. Following is an abstract of this inter- 
esting report : 
Importations in Bond. 

Sections 12 and 13 of the Dingley Act are as follows : 

Sec. 12. That all materials of foreign,.production which may 
be necessary for the construction of vessels built in the United 
States for foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose 
of being employed in the foreign trade, including the trade 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, 
and all such materials necessary for the building of their ma- 
chinery, and all articles necessary for their outfit and equip- 
ment, may be imported in bond under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and upon proof that 
such materials have been used for such purposes no duties 
shall be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this 
section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of 
the United States more than two months in any one year, except 
upon the payment to the United States of the duties of which 
a rebate is herein allowed: Provided, That vessels built in the 
United States for foreign account and ownership shall not be 
allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

Sec. 13. That all articles of foreign production needed for 
the repair of American vessels engaged in foreign trade, includ- 
ing the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
United States, may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free 
of duty under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

The effect of these sections is to give absolute free 
materials to the builders of American vessels for the 
foreign trade. For more than thirty years the materials 
for wooden vessels have been free, and iron and steel 
materials were nondutiable in the McKinley tariff of 
1890. 

Yet this free material privilege has had no appre- 
ciable success in checking the decline of ocean shipbuild- 
ing in America. Though all the steel plates and beams 
and angles and materials for the machinery can be 
brought from abroad without duty, no merchant vessels 
are constructed here for “foreign account and owner- 
ship,” and very few are built “for the purpose of being 
employed in the foreign trade.” 

The truth is that tariff free materials do not touch the 
root of the difficulty at all. If the iron and steel re- 
quired in the making of the machinery to produce woolen 
or worsted fabrics were admitted free of duty, the privi- 
lege might be of some value if the manufacturer con- 
tinued to receive protection on his finished goods against 
the low wages of his competitors in Europe. But if the 
materials entering into the machinery were free, and if 
there were no protection whatever on the finished prod- 
uct of the woolen and worsted industry, it is not likely 
that there would be much demand for the free material 
machinery, or that many woolen or worsted mills would 
be running in the United States. 

This is exactly the condition of the ocean shipbuilding 
industry, the one unprotected industry which is con- 
stantly face to face with very sharp foreign compe- 
tition. The materials of the ships are free—just as free 
as law can make them. But few free materials are im- 
ported and no ships are built, because the shipowner, 
corresponding to the woolen or worsted manufacturer, 
has no protection from his government against the cheap 
wages or the subsidies of foreign lands. 


Effect of a Subvention, 


If, however, a subvention or subsidy were provided to 
protect and encourage the shipowner to run his ship con- 
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stantly in foreign trade, then he would have the motive 
which he almost wholly lacks for availing himself of the 
free material privilege. As it is now, nobody builds an 
ocean vessel in America without calculating to have to 
fall back on the coastwise trade, which is and always 
has been absolutely protected against foreign competition. 
Under such a law as that proposed by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Commission a shipowner could safely contract to 
build a steamer of free materials if it seemed desirable 
and then employ the vessel under subvention exclusively 
in foreign commerce. But a subvention or some equiva- 
lent encouragement to run an American ocean steamship 
after she is built is indispensable, if any real vitality is 
to be given to the free material privilege. 

An American shipowner who had a 10-year mail con- 
tract for a fleet of steamers in the trade to South America 
or the Orient would be in a position to command free ma- 
terial prices for the steel for his new ships. Indeed, it 
is assumed and understood in the shipbuilding trade that 
when a new ocean fleet is awaiting construction in the 
United States the steel will be forthcoming at the world’s 
prices. Those steel makers who, as disclosed by the testi- 
mony before the Merchant Marine Commission, asked 
American builders $32 per ton for plates, and delivered 
the same plates at Belfast, Ireland, for $24, were dealing 
with lake yards and domestic vessels, to which the free 
material clauses do not apply. Prices of ship steel have 
advanced in England, so that they are now very much 
nearer to the rates charged here for coastwise vessels. 

Any argument, therefore, that a subvention to Ameri- 
can shipowners in foreign trade would be “a subvention 
to the steel trust” rests upon an insufficient understand- 
ing of the facts in the case, and of the broad free material 
privilege of the existing tariff. All that is needed to 
vitalize that privilege and make it of real and great 
importance to the American merchant marine is to pro- 
tect and encourage the American shipowner by national 
subventions. 

These subventions, as framed by the commission, never 
were intended to compensate for any such discrimination 
as that practiced by the steel makers who asked American 
builders $32 a ton for ship plates and laid them down 
for $24 a ton at Belfast. It is not the price of materials, 
or only that in relatively small part, which makes an 
American vessel cost more than a British vessel. The 
dominating factor is not the materials, but the wages of 
the skilled workman who fashions the plates, beams, etc., 
into the finished ship. 


A Case in Point, 


A vivid demonstration of this was afforded a few 
years ago when American and British yards bid against 
each other for the construction of a cargo steamer with 
a capacity of 5000 tons. There was a serious strike at 
that time in England, and because of this and other causes 
steel plates were selling there at $40.86 a ton, as compared 
with $28 in the United States. The materials for this 
ship would have cost the British builders $80,000; the 
American builders, $63,000. Yet, bidding against each 
other for the narrowest profit, the Americans offered an 
estimate of $275,000; the British $214,000. The chief 
reason for this was that American shipyard mechanics 
receive wages very nearly twice as high as those of their 
British competitors. 

Yet this does not mean that American ships will al- 
ways cost more than British ships. There was a time 
when American locomotives and railroad bridges cost a 
great deal more than British locomotives and bridges, but 
that was before locomotive and bridge building in this 
country had gathered experience, practiced standardizing, 
and achieved all the economies of large production. Now 
we manufacture locomotives and bridges and sell them in 
international competition all over the world. When, by 
firm and adequate encouragement to shipping, we develop 
shipbuilding also to a manufacturing business, the high 
wages paid to workmen in constant, not spasmodic, em- 
ployment will not prevent a steady output of ships as low 
in cost as they are efficient and economical in operation. 


Relative Cost of Plates, 


__ The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, in a letter to the chairman of the commission 
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under date of January 15, 1906, makes the following 
statement with regard to the relative cost of steel plates 
purchased in the United States and abroad: 


Referring to your letter of the 11th inst., requesting to be in- 
formed as to the number of tons of steel plates and shapes re- 
quired for the construction of each of four such steamers as we 
are now building for the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and how much more the steel would cost if purchased at 
the ruling prices in this country than if imported from Great 
Britain, I beg to state as follows: 

The amount of steel plates in one vessel is 1900 tons and the 
amount of steel shapes in one vessel is 990 tons. 

Recently, by reason of the rapid rise in the prices of materials 
in Great Britain the foreign builder pays almost as much for 
plates and shapes as we do; in fact the difference in cost be- 
tween steel purchased in this country and abroad for vessels of 
this size would be as follows: Plates, $5328; shapes, $5880, 
making a total saving of $11,208 in the material purchased 
abroad. The steamers referred to will cost complete upward of 
$900,000 each, so that the difference in the cost of their steel 
plates and shapes between here and abroad represents only a 
little more than 1 per cent. of the total value of each steamer. 

Where vessels have been intended for the foreign trade alone 
the various steel interests have offered to sell us the materials at 
the best export prices. 


The New York Shipbuilding Company, under date of 
January 16, addressed the following communication to the 
chairman of the commission : 


In response to your inquiry of the 11th inst. I beg to say that 
the last quotation which we have on foreign steel was under date 
of November 20, 1905, when we obtained prices for the purpose 
of quoting on a steamer to be built under sections 12 and 13, 
free list, Dingley law. It was afterward decided to build the 
steamer abroad. 

The foreign and domestic prices at that date appear below. I 
may add that the domestic prices of steel are the same at the 
present time and I am not advised whether there has been any 
change in the foreign prices, 


Cents 
per Ib, 
Plates: Steel Company of Scotland, f.o.b. Philadelphia, in 
DONE 6) o's Sidnwes wa ors Bonk UES b 5G eb Cede bess cteas bowen 1.78% 
Shapes: Steel Company of Scotland, f.o.b. Philadelphia, in 
Ee eee ee ee ee Ee ee ee re ee 1.64% 
Plates: Domestic, f.o.b. Philadelphia.................. 1.73% 
Shapes: Domestic, f.o.b. Philadelphia.................. 1.83% 


Difference in cost of plates and shapes for a 500-foot freight 
and passenger steamer built of foreign steel and domestic steel at 
the above prices, estimated as follows: 

7—Domestic.——, ——Foreign.——_, 
Cost per Ib. Cost per lb. Differ- 
Cents. Total. Cents. Total. ence. 
8,000,000 Ibs. plates 1.7314 $138,800 1.73% $138.600 $200 
3,000,000 lbs. shapes 1.8314 55,050 1.64% 49,350 5,700 


$193,850 ..... $187,950 $5,900 

We would regard the above as a fair estimate of the amount 
of steel plates and shapes required in the building of a 500-foot 
steamer, but the amount of course would vary according to the 
type of vessel. A ship of this size would probably require from 
4500 to 5000 tons. The completed value in this country of a ves- 
sel of this description would be about $800,000 to $900,000. 

It is only fair to add that at the time the above foreign quo- 
tations were received ship plates and shapes were very high 
abroad, owing to the great activity there in shipbuilding. 


Status of Shipping Bill. 


The shipping bill is now before the Senate for consid- 
eration, and an effort will be made during the coming 
week to set a day for a vote on the question of its passage. 
In the House the measure is under consideration in the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


7. & G&G 
———_~>+e 


Trade Publications. 


Grab Buckets.—The Browning Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No. 21, superseding bulletin No. 18. 
lilustrates the Browning square type automatic grab bucket and 
its method of operation. The uses of the bucket are indicated 
by illustrations showing the buckets handling sand, gravel, coal, 
ashes and slag. 

Pipe Threading Machinery.—Stoever Foundry & Mfg. 
Company, Myerstown, Pa. Pamphlet. Has for its subject some 
new features in pipe threading and cutting off machinery and 
refers briefly to the points of excellence in the machines made 
by this company. Special reference is made to the manner of 
driving, the number of different speeds available, the construc- 
tion of the die head and its means for adjusting and the auto- 
matic features in connection with the die head. 

Coal Handling Machinery.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Catalogue No. 20; size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 
142. Specially devoted to machinery designed for handling 
coal at the mines. The contents are largely in the form of 
illustrations, with here and there a description where it may be 
needed, although in the main the text is merely in the nature 
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of captions for the engravings. A large number of the illus- 
trations show typical installations. Line drawings show eleva- 
tions of suggested equipments and illustrations of various parts 
in the equipment constitute the remainder. Everything neces- 
sary to a complete plant is shown, including buckets, conveyors, 
screens, crushers, cars, locomotives, drills, hoists, &c. 


Tool Steel.—-William Jessop’s Sons, Limited, United States 
headquarters, 91 John street, New York City. Contains lists of 
sizes of too] and other kinds of steel carried in stock. These in- 
clude tool and die steel, “‘ Arc” thigh speed air hardening steel, 
rock drill, composite die, self hardening and double shear steel, 
special stee) for twist drills, sheet and spring steel, steel circular 
saw plates, double refined steel and blister steel. 


Crushing Machinery.—Sturtevant Mill Company, 125 
Clayton street, Boston, Mass. Folder. - Illustrates a few typical 
lines of its product, among these being steel rock crushers, roll 
jaw crushers, fine crushers, open door fine crushers and a rotary 
gyrating crusher for coarse work. The last is made in capacities 
from 2 to 200 tons per hour. 


Boilers.—Springfield Boiler & Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Ill. Pamphlet. Describes the Bronson boiler, which is sold ex- 
clusively by the Lyons Brothers Boiler Company, Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. This boiler is a combination of tubular and 
water tube types, the water tube part being in the form of a flat 
arch serving as a roof to the furnace. The pamphlet shows a 
few of the details of the boiler and furnace. The boiler is 
claimed to be suitable for high pressures, inasmuch as the shell 
in the tubular part of the boiler is not directly exposed to the 
contact of the fire, hence is not in danger of being burnt. It Is 
also claimed that there is little need of frequent cleaning and 
that the cleaning when necessary is very easily accomplished. 


Generators.—National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin and mailing card. The former, No. 360, concerns alter- 
nating current generators, especially intended for driving by 
water wheels. The construction of the numerous parts is de- 
scribed in the usual complete way and several illustrations show 
machines of this type in use. A mailing card contains an illus 
tration of one 350-kw. capacity, two of which were built for the 
Wausau Electric Company, Wausau, Wis. 


Grinding Machinery.—The Gardner Machine Company, 
Beloit, Wis. Sheets forming the beginning of a loose leaf cata- 
logue which will be added to from time to time. The present 
sheets are 6 x 9 inches in size and cover the organization which 
was effected last year and deal in particular with Gardner's 
improved disk grinder and Gardner’s improved disk wheel press. 
These machines were described in The Iron Age November 21, 
1905. 

Finished Machine Keys, &c.—Standard Gauge Steel 
Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. Catalogue and Price-list. Size, 44x 
6% inches; pages, 96. Finished machine keys, gibs and keys, fin- 
ished machine rack, compressed steel elevator guides, compres- 
sion shaft couplings and flat, square, hexagon and special shapes 
in finished steel constitute the product of this company, and the 
catalogue covers an extremely wide variety of sizes and shapes. 
It is conveniently arranged to facilitate the ordering of any of 
the finished steel specialties listed, and gives rules and sugges- 
tions for selecting proper sizes. Appended are several pages of 
useful information and tables of matter important to machine 
designers, which are not easily located in books of reference. 





Lathes.—Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. Loose 
leaf insert for catalogue. Illustrates motor driven Gisholt 
lathes, one of them being of 13-inch swing, which is the smallest 
size manufactured. 


Electric Railroad Apparatus.—Westinghouse Blectric 
& Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Circular No. 1127. Deals 
with control apparatus and trolleys for single phase railroad 
systems. The subject matter is treated under the headings hand 
control, multiple unit control, trolleys and line construction. 





Mining Machinery.—Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wis. Two bulletins. No. 25 contains an illus- 
trated description of the improved Niedermeyer classifying and 
concentrating jig for ores. No. 26 similarly deals with the Mc- 
Cully gyratory crusher. 





Dynamos and Motors.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Am- 
pere, N..J. Bulletin No. 61, superseding No. 46. Contains a de 
tailed account of the construction of belt type direct current ma- 
chines as made in sizes of from 10 to 275 horse-power. 


Air Compressors.—Bury Compressor Company, successor 
to the Herron & Bury Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. Bulletin No. 31, 
Gives dimension specifications of three new belt driven sizes of 
compressors recently added to the company’s standard line. 


Mono-Rail Cranes.—Sprague Electric Company, 527 West 
Thirty-fourth street, New York City. Leaflet. Shows illustra- 
tions of a mono-rail crane which is one of several installed for 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Sharpsburg, Pa. One engraving shows 
the runway, the supporting structure and the crane in operation, 
and the other an enlarged view of the crane. 


Generators.—National Electric.Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin No. 358. Deals with belt driven alternating current 
generators, describing their construction and operation and giv- 
ing specifications of sizes. 
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Labor Notes. 


An Open Shop in the Structural Iron Trades. 


The Building Trades Club of the National Association 
of Erectors of Structural Steel and Iron Work at a spe- 
cial meeting in New York Friday evening, January 19, 
1906, decided to maintain the open shop in those trades 
throughout the United States. This action was the result 
of many conferences in different parts of the country in the 
past several weeks. It is the result of the national strike 
against the American Bridge Company and the New York 
strike of the Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union against 
the Allied Iron Trades Association and Post & McCord. 
The national association does 95 per cent. of the struct- 
ural iron work in the country, both in shops and on build- 
ings, and employs about 50,000 housesmiths on buildings 
and 150,000 men in the shops. The action taken thus 
affects 200,000 men, and means that the International As- 
sociation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers and all 
the local associations in various cities are no longer rec- 
ognized. At the meeting in New York on January 19 dele- 
gates were present from Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Washing- 
ton and nearly twenty other cities. The open shop resolu- 
tion, which was carried by acclamation, was as follows: 

Resolved, That the National 
Structural Steel 
principle. 

Open-shop notices will be posted at all the plants of 
the members of the association. The general sentiment of 
the employers is in favor of dropping the term “open 
shop” as vague and not fully descriptive, and to call such 
shops free shops. 


Association of Erectors of 
and Iron Work stands for the open shop 


A Labor Union Not Held for a Minority’s Acts. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana, in the case of the 
Karges Furniture Company against Amalgamated Wood- 
workers’ Local Union No. 131, et al., has denied an in- 
junction by which it was sought to restrain defendants 
from picketing the plaintiff’s plant and from intimidating 
and interfering with plaintiff's employees. In March, 
1903, the union decided to stop work at the various furni- 
ture factories in Evansville, Ind., the employers having 
refused concessions as to wages and shorter hours. The 
plants of the Karges Furniture Company and others 
were picketed. The officers of the union instructed the 
strikers to use no other method than peaceable persua- 
sion to induce workers not members of the union to come 
out and co-operate in the strike. It was ordered that no 
striker should use violence, threat or intimidation, but 
that efforts should be confined to seeking the acquaint- 
ance of the non-union men at their homes and elsewhere 
and by argument endeavoring to induce them to join the 
union and leave their work. It was shown in the testi- 
mony that a minority of the members of the union disre- 
garded the instruction and committed assaults upon non- 
union workmen, the result being that the remaining em- 
ployees deserted the plaintiff’s factory, bringing its busi- 
ness to a standstill temporarily. The court held that the 
fact that 14 of the 600 members of the union disregarded 
the express instructions of their officers and intimidated 
the plaintiff's employees is not of itself sufficient to con- 
demn the union as a body. The decision declared that 
the law having granted workmen the right to strike to 
secure better conditions, grants them also the use of such 
means not inconsistent with the rights of others as are 
necessary to make the strike effective ; that argument and 
persuasion to win support and co-operation from others 
are proper to either side provided they are of a character 
to leave the persons solicited feeling at liberty to comply 
or not, as they please. 


Following a notice from the employees that they 
would ask for an increase of 11 per cent. in wages, a nine- 
hour day and recognition of the Machinists’ Union, the 
Western Motor Works, Logansport, Ind., were closed 
down January 11, to forestall a probable strike. The 
pay-roll was quickly made up and 225 employees paid off. 
The principal product of the works is gasoline motors. It 
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also makes aluminum and gray iron castings. About 50 
men in the foundry were kept at work. The company is 
also taking back any of the locked-out employees who 
make individual application. State Labor Commissioner 
L. P. McCormick is endeavoring to adjust the differences. 


At Philadelphia in the United States District Court 
a temporary injunction was granted last week restrain- 
ing the Iron Molders’ Union of North America from in- 
terfering with the workmen of the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. A decision on the petition to make the in- 
junction permanent is expected this week. 


The withdrawal of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion from the “ New York Agreement” by action of its 
Cincinnati convention of 1904 was chiefly on the ground 
that that agreement had been used by the Iron Molders’ 
Union to fasten upon the foundries the union’s ideas as 
to limitation of output and the other hamperings under 
which foundrymen were chafing. Thertfe may be some 
surprise among foundrymen, therefore, at the opinion 
expressed in the Jron Molders’ Journal for January, 
New York correspondence. The New York business 
agent writes: “The New York Agreement was never 
looked upon favorably by many of our members, and I 
believe if the same agreement was put to a vote of the 
jobbing and machinery molders of our organization for 
their endorsement, and if they were left to their own 
judgment without advice in the matter, we would find 
that two-thirds of the vote would be in the negative.” 


The Philadelphia foundries which were affected by 
the molders’ and coremakers’ strike are now in better 
shape than at any time since it was inaugurated. All 
are in operation, and an average of about 65 per cent. of 
the aggregate tonnage of the plants is being produced. 
About 75 per cent. of the former number of employees 
are at work and the ability on the part of the foundry- 
men to get out castings is steadily improving. 

—_—"_~o-- oe ____ 


British Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 
in 1905. 


The foreign trade of Great Britain in iron and steel 
lines in 1905 was considerably in excess of that for 1904, 
both in value and in tonnage. The total declared value 
of the imports and exports of iron, steel and machinery 
in the two years was as shown in the table below: 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
EA Gkc ewediaeeaswes £18,782,864 £74,254,000 £93,036,864 
OUR «wee eee we ws 17,203,725 65,197,000 82,400,000 


The total importation of iron ores last year into the 
United Kingdom was 7,350,000 tons, against 6,100,000 tons 
for the previous year. Of the increase 1,116,000 tons 
came from Spain, which shipped 5,764,000 tons of iron 
ores and manganiferous ores to Great Britain last year. 
Some of the leading items in the export trade from 
Great Britain in 1905 and 1904 are, in gross tons: 


1904. 1905. 

NR a5 4 Wilda te ceadedsdeben etwas 810,934 981,441 
Ship, bridge and boiler plates......... 152,337 204,593 
IOUS o. 6 ova cence secadenas 385,403 407,021 
IN ke fcis hatdSS 0 VEER AE CTS 62,529 68,903 
RN «d's ead oe enw wad edad ea meme 359,634 354,951 
eee GI: DOME ss caves cdecconsest 115,636 134,198 
x cnn dcswcdndans cuuvuneaee 122,930 151,809 
DEE Kevascksccanatveabaccwaamlamad 525,371 546,644 

PE tanaudwe cedeadesrcadeumans 2,534,774 2,849,560 


The exports of pig iron to the United States last 
year were 172,789 tons, as against 56,027 tons in 1904. 
A considerable portion of the increase was ferro-man- 
ganese, hematite pig iron for Sparrow’s Point and pig 
iron for Philadelphia, to enter into cast iron pipe for re- 
export. 

British imports of pig iron in 1905 were 126,164 tons, 
against 130,408 tons in 1904; of steel structural shapes, 
123,001 tons, against 122,954 tons, about 96,000 tons in 
each year coming from Belgium; of steel ingots, blooms 
and billets, 603,949 tons, against 522,706 tons, and of 
various lines of finished iron and steel products, 402,343 
tons, against 427,372 tons. 
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HARDWARE 


HE good work done in several directions by the 
T American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association is 
well known to the trade. Among its earliest and most 
effective efforts in the correction of trade abuses that bore 
disadvantageously upon the manufacturers was the en- 
deavor to check, if not altogether to do away with, the too 
prevalent custom on the part of the jobbers of calling 
upon the manufacturers to pay for representation in their 
catalogues. The firm stand taken by the association at 
that time accomplished something in diminishing this 
usage, which was the source of so much perplexity and 
had become so much of a burden to the manufacturers. 
There are indications, however, that there is opportunity 
for further activities on the association’s part, as the 
old practice has recently reappeared with its former viru- 
It is, indeed, showing a suggestive vi- 
tality and enterprise in working along new lines. 


lence and vigor. 


In another column reference is made to the manner 
in which manufacturers are called upon to meet the ex- 
pense, and possibly more than the expense, of jobbers’ 
catalogues. Up to this time, so far as we are aware, the 
effort has been made by individual jobbers to secure pay- 
ment from manufacturers for the representation thus 
given to their goods and the matter in this form was 
comparatively simple. It was settled without great diffi- 
culty, in view of the value to the manufacturer of his 
relations with the jobber in question. In the matter, 
however, to which we call attention in this issue the 
proposition is materially different. The request for pay- 
ment for representation does not come to the manufac- 
turer from a single jobbing house, but from an associa- 
tion of jobbing houses, with some of whom he has deal- 
ings, while the names of others are entirely absent from 
his books. He may question as to whether it is impor- 
tant that his products be represented in the manner pro- 
posed and whether the advantage will justify the very 
explicitly announced expenditure. The matter comes up 
to him with association indorsement. It is: not an easy 
thing to turn down a proposition of this character. A 
serious dilemma confronts manufacturers who have any 
considerable trade with any of the jobbing houses con- 


It would require courage to turn down the prop- 
Presumably many will yield to the pressure, it 


may be with expressions to the jobbers of the pleasure 
with which they co-operate in the plan, while inwardly 
they chafe. 


cerned. 
osition. 


It is safe to say that not many of them will 
do it with good grace. Most of them will accede because 


they think they must. 


We direct attention to this effort because it is an 
application on a large scale and by a strong association 
of a principle which should not receive encouragement in 
the trade. The matter of payment by individual manu- 
facturers to individual jobbers is objectionable enough, 
but when a concerted effort is made on these lines under 
the auspices of a formidable organization it is much more 
serious. In a movement of this character we have an 
illustration of one of the dangers connected with trade 
associations, inasmuch as a strong organization is apt 
to use, or attempt to use, its power unwisely. The 
project too, under review, if carried into effect, will 
unquestionably work in the direction of increasing com- 


petition, because if “ Standard 
Heavy Hardware Catalogue” is valuable as a means of 
marketing the products of the manufacturers whose 
goods it covers, this will stimulate the efforts of those 
who are excluded from it, and perhaps encourage their 
direct relations with those who in the present order of 
things are the customers of the jobbing houses. An 
effort of this kind is to be regretted also on the ground 
that it tends to make relations between the jobbers and 
the manufacturers less cordial, as there is foisted upon 
the manufacturers an expense which they do not think 
they should be called upon to bear. There are perplex- 
ities and costs enough in connection with the making of 
goods and the sale of them to the jobbers, without manu- 
facturers being obliged to bear any of the expenses which 
are immediately connected with the subsequent re-sale 
of the goods to the consumers or to the smaller merchants. 


representation in the 





Condition of Trade. 


Trade is moving along in normal volume and without 
any special developments of novelty or importance. Re- 
tail merchants generally report business very good, but 
affected in some lines by the mild and open winter which 
has so generally prevailed. Their customers generally 
are prosperous and are enabled more and more.to pur- 
chase goods of the higher grade which contribute to their 
convenience and comfort. There is thus an opportunity 
for enterprising merchants to handle articles of the bet- 
ter quality and at the same time to increase the assort- 
ment of goods carried. The extent to which they are 
improving these opportunities is evident in the larger 
stocks and greater attractiveness of the goods carried in 
multitudes of stores. Both the manufacturers and job- 
bers are feeling the effect of this active business enjoyed 
by the retail merchant. The traveling salesmen of the 
jobbing houses are practically all in the field again and 
reports show that they are sending in good orders and 
well assorted. The jobbers, too, are purchasing liberally 
where their stocks need replenishing or in anticipation of 
the spring and summer business which will soon set in. 
The character of these orders reflects the confidence on 
the merchants’ part in the future of business, as liberal 
quantities of goods are thus covered. With scarcely an 
exception manufacturers are working to their full capac- 
ity, many of them having little opportunity to accumulate 
as complete stocks as they would desire. There has been, 
however, within the past few years, a marked increase in 
the capacity of their plants and the fact that they are 
kept fully occupied under these conditions is a striking 
evidence of the tremendous volume of business which is 
doing. The tone of the market is excellent and prices 
continue strong. Changes are in fact taking place in 
many minor lines almost from day to day. 
of these are in the direction of higher values. 


Nearly all 


Chicago. 


Future delivery orders of Lawn Mowers, Ice Cream 
Freezers, Poultry Netting, Wire Cloth, Screen Doors and 
Windows and other hot weather accessories are now be- 
ing placed with the Western jobbers in large volume. 
With the exception of Wire Cloth fair prices are prevail- 
ing and practically no concessions are being reported. 
The demand for staple lines for immediate delivery also 
continues good, and without exception the large jobbers 
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report the business placed thus far this month greatly in 
excess of the same period last year. The heavy buying 
for future requirements indicates that the dealers anti- 
cipate a continuation of the present heavy consumption 
and the outlook shows no signs of slowing up from the 
present rapid pace. Manufacturers’ quotations on Wire 
Cloth are ruling comparatively lower to-day than at any 
time in the history of this industry. While 85 cents 
was the iow point reached some years ago the cost of 
Wire was considerably lower at that time. The present 
price of Wire entering into the manufacture of this 
material is 64 cents per pound and Painted Cloth is 
selling at 90 cents for 100 square feet. When it was 
selling at 85 cents, the lowest price recorded, Wire was 
quoted at 4% cents. As approximately 10 pounds of 
Wire is required in the manufacture of 100 square feet 
of Cloth it will be seen that the present price is really 
15 cents lower than the lowest quotation on record. In 
addition, the cost of Oils, Turpentine, &c., used in coating 
has increased anywhere from 15 to 50 per cent. In view 
of the low prices that prevailed on Doors and Window 
Screens in the past few years, present quotations to the 
trade are considered somewhat radical, but as yet have 
not interfered with the volume of business that should be 
closed at this season of the year. To some extent Gal- 
vanized Sheets are replacing Copper, on account of the 
high prices that have prevailed for the latter, and recog- 
nizing this decreasing consumption the recent reductions 
announced by the producers can be appreciated. Dealers 
are complaining somewhat on account of the slow move- 
ment of winter goods, due to the open weather, which 
continues to prevail throughout the West and Northwest. 
This, however, is favorable for building operations and 
the sale of goods in these lines is very heavy, the season 


considered. 
——— +-e—__—_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand thus far during the present 
month has exceeded the same period last year, notwith- 
standing the large contracts placed before the last ad- 
vance. Mills are busy shipping on contract orders; also 
in taking care of new business. The market is firm, and 
a heavy demand for the first three months of the year is 
anticipated. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days. 


oe a Tee Tee eT $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants................6. 1.90 


New York.—Local demand is somewhat uneven, while 
that from near-by points is more steady and larger. 
Building at points tributary to this city is being carried 
on vigorously, which is possible on account of the mild 
weather. Prices are fairly well maintained. Quotations 
on small lots from store are on the basis of $2.10 per keg. 


Chicago.—After careful investigation carried on since 
the first of the year and which extended throughout 
Western, Southwestern and Northwestern territory it 
has been definitely learned that stocks in the hands of 
dealers and jobbers are unusually low, the open weather 
having been exceptionally propitious for the distribution 
of goods. These low stocks indicate the consumption 
during the closing months of last year was even heavier 
than the mills anticipated and the buying movement dur- 
ing the first three months of this year for the spring 
trade is expected to be greatly in excess of the same 
period last year. New business is heavy and prices are 
being firmly maintained on the new basis recently estab- 
lished. We quote as follows: $2 in car lots to jobbers 
and $2.05 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 
cents for less than car lots from mill. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nailscontinues heavier 
than usual at this season of the year and the mills are 
entering a large amount of new business. Buyers are 
specifying very freely on contracts placed some time ago 
for delivery up to March and shipments by the mills are 
unusually heavy. The market continues quite firm and 
it is possible there may be another advance in prices be- 
fore very long. We quote Wire Nails at $1.85 in carloads 
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to the large jobbing trade and $1.90 in carloads to retail 
merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days: 


Cut Nails.—On account of the high price of Steel it 
appears that manufacturers would be justified in making 
an advance in prices, at the meeting of the association 
to be held next week. It is a question, however, whether 
they will see their way clear to make a change. Demand 
includes specifications on contracts and new business, 
the latter being fairly large for the season. Quotations 
are as follows: $1.75, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh; $1.80 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
$1.90 for carload lots, on dock, New York; $1.95 for less 
than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 
10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—A moderate demand characterizes the 
market at this point, and prices are fairly well main- 
tained. Quotations for small lots from store are on the 
basis of $1.95 to $2 per keg. 

Chicago.—While the buying is not heavy, the demand 
is fairly well sustained considering the season. On ac- 
count of the high prices ruling for raw material another 
advance is expected at the coming meeting of the asso- 
ciation. Quotations are unchanged and firmly main- 
tained as follows: Steel Cut Nails, in car lots, $1.90 to 
$1.95; less than car lots, $2; Iron Cut Nails, $2 to $2.05. 

Pittsburgh.—The mills are entering a fairly large 
volume of orders considering the season of the year, and 
shipments are quite heavy. We note a continued scarcity 
of Steel, which is interfering with operations of the mills 
making Cut Nails to some extent. Quotations are as 
follows: $1.75, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
$1.80 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.90 for 
carload lots, on dock, New York; $1.95 for less than 
carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at points 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 10 cents 
advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Orders are being received by the mills 
in fairly large volume, although a large number of con- 
tract orders had been placed previously. As soon as the 
roads settle so that farmers can get Wire it is ex- 
pected that the demand upon merchants’ stocks will be 
heavy. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carload lots..... a aati oc ce «Gao $2.30 
Retailers, carload lots................. - 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—While jobbers and consumers placed heavy 
contracts with the mills previous to the last advance, 
nevertheless considerable new business is being booked 
and judging from the heavy specifications on contracts 
placed before the new year, jobbers’ stocks for the spring 
trade are to be heavier than usual in anticipation of the 
tremendous consumption. Prices are firmly maintained, 
as follows: To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; 
Galvanized, $2.45. To retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; 
Galvanized, $2.50. Retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.30; Galvanized, $2.60. Staples, Bright, in car lots, to 
jobbers, ‘$2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots, to retailers, 
10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than 
car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—New business in Barb Wire is fairly 
large, some of the trade already placing orders for 
spring delivery. The wet weather in some sections of the 
country and the mild winter so far have made the roads 
very muddy and almost impassable and this is interfering 
with deliveries of Wire Fencing, &¢c., to some extent. The 
market is quite firm and there is some talk of an early 
advance in prices, but this is not officially confirmed. 
We quote Painted Barb Wire at $2 and Galvanized at 
$2.30 in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, with the 
usual advapnee of $1 a ton to retailers in carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—New business and _ specifica- 
tions on contracts are both heavy, particularly the latter. 
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Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


ee eT $1.70 
Se, I ssn Sis ws ohKbw he bowen ccasepur see 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 11 124124,13 14 15 16 


Annealed...... Base $0.05 a6 8 -25 85 45 .55 
Galvanized. ...$0.30 85 40 .456 .55 #65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—Specifications continue in excess of mill 
shipments and the largest consumers, principally Fence 
manufacturers, are using material as rapidly as the mills 
can make shipments. Little new business is being placed, 
as contracts were generally closed covering present re- 
quirements early last fall. We make the following quo- 
tations: To jobbers, $1.85 f.o.b. Chicago in car lots, and 
car lots to retailers, $1.90. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand continues heavy, the mills enter- 
ing a large volume of new business, while specifications 
on old contracts are coming in very freely. There is still 
a shortage of Steel and an inadequate supply of cars and 
this is interfering with operations of the mills and also 
of shipments. Prices are firm and it is possible an early 
advance may be made. Quotations sre as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


Jobbers, carloads..... ; 
OE, EIEN s wis. dvnGNSch tow Red saswee ewe ee 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Conductor Pipe.—Following the recent advance in 
Galvanized Sheets, prices recommended by the National 
Conductor Pipe Association on Galvanized Steel and Iron 
Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Ridge Roll and Formed 
Valley have sustained a general advance of 2% per cent. 
It is also announced that undefined territories will take 
the prices for central territory, with freight allowed to 
any one of the following points through or nearest which 
shipment must pass to reach destination: Joplin, Mo., 
Nevada, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, 
Neb., Sioux City, Iowa, St. Paul, Minn., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Following are the prices now in force, the dis- 
counts used being those ruling at point of destination, not 
point of shipment: 


——————Territory. ——_—__——, 
Western South- 

Eastern. Central. and 8S. W. western. 

Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 





Conductor Pipe: 
Galvanized Steel, standard 


sizes and gauges...... 70-10 70-21% 65-10 6214-714 
Galvanized Steel, irregu- aT 

lar sizes and gauges... 75-714 75 70-10 70 
Galvanized Charcoal] Iron, 

stand. sizes and gauges. 60-7% 60 50-10-2% 50-5 
Galvanized Charcoal Iron, 

irreg. sizes and gauges. 75-714 75 70-10 70 
Copper, 14 and 16 ounce. 50 40-10-5 47% 40-10 

Paves Trough: 

Galvanized Steel, standard 

sizes and gauges...... 80-2% 75-10-7% 70-20-7% 70-20 
Galvanized Steel, irregu- 

lar sizes and gauges... 75-714 75 70-10 70 
Galvanized Charcoal Iron, 

stand. sizes and gauges. 70-714 70 60-15-2164 65-21% 
Galvanized Charcoal Iron, 

irreg. sizes and gauges. 75-714 75 70-10 70 
Copper, 14 and 16 ounce. 50 40-10-5 471% 40-10 


iters, End Pieces 
and Drops: 
yalvanized Steel ........ 35 35 35 35 
Galvanized Charcoal] Iron. List net. List net. List net. List net. 
Plain Ridge Roll and 
¥. Ridge Cap: 


Galvanized Steel ....... 80-5 80 75-10-2% 75-5 
Galvanized Charcoal Iron 70-714 70 60-15-24_ 65-2% 
Formed Valley: 
Galvanized Steel ....... 70-2% 65-10-21 60-10-7144 60-10 
Calvanized Charcoal Iron 50-10-71%4 50-10-2% 50-5 40-10-5 
Elbows and Shoes: 
Galvanized Steel, Char- 
coal Iron or Tin: 
Standard gauge ...... 60-10 60-10 60-10 60-10 
No. 26 gauge.......... 50 50 50 50 
JSF eee 25 25 25 25 
No. 22 @auge.... 2.0006 10 10 10 10 
Special or hand-made.... 60-10 60-10 60-10 60-10 
COD win sus bebsccssts 50 50 50 50 
Wire E. T. Hangers..... 33 1-3 33 1-3 33 1-3 33 1-3 
Steel Hangers: 
Standard list ........... 20 20 20 20 


Stove Bolts.—While conditions in the market con- 
tinue very unsatisfactory to manufacturers of Stove 
Bolts, it is doubtful if competition is as sharp as it was 
a few weeks ago or if prices remain on the extreme low 
level prevailing at that time. It is asserted that some 
important manufacturers who were most influential in 
putting prices down have been making little or no effort 
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to secure business at bottom figures. Others have con- 
sistently refused to meet the market and have, it is said, 
been able to book good orders at more remunerative 
prices by guaranteeing prompt delivery. Indeed there is 
reason to believe that deliveries on the part of producers 
actively soliciting business at the lowest quotations have 
been so slow as to cause their customers much annoy- 
ance and in some cases necessitate their supplying their 
immediate needs at a premium from other sources. 
Good judges express the belief that the extreme point 
of demoralization is passed and the situation is begin- 
ning to clear. 


Dripping Pans.—An advance in the price of Drip- 
ping Pans has been put into effect by the leading man- 
ufacturers, so that the price to the fair retail trade is 
now represented by the discount of 65 and 10 per cent. 


Covert Mfg. Company.—The Covert Mfg. Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y., has issued revised discounts on its 
extensive line of goods. Several advances are to be 
noted. Its complete list of quetations to the general 
trade is as follows : 






Discount. 
oo eB Oe eee eer re eer eee ee 30 and 2% 
a, SAPs rrr re yea ee a 45% 
pO ETON TITTLE O TET Pe Eee CT eee. 30 and 2% 
RR ap aa a ieee tsa anente amaing seeps 30 and 27 
I ak 04 sd we wa Ae kde d ROSE ON ERD OOS DE EROS RD 352 
IS I ID a's. 0-0: c i060 s SEAS Weed 6 20 080 Oe es Core 45% 
, Ne SRR ee err re ee Trey 457 
i i RPT EP CEU T ELE 45% 
I ee en eee ee ee re 30 and 2% 
Trojan Open Eye and No. 44, No. 46, No. 48 Snaps........ 45% 
PO By SA TO RE Fs iio ge i od ewcsecsee dct usacio~ 45% 
Yankee, Open Eye Snaps and Derby Trace Carrier... .30 and 27 
Snaps and Thimbles, also Thimbles...............0020005 457, 
Yankee Round Eye Chain Snaps............-.+e005 380 and 27% 
Covert Round Bye Chain Smaps.........ccccsvcccsvcvces 459 
Yankee Round Eye and Loose Swivel Snaps.......... 30 and 27 
Covert Round Eye and Swivel Smaps............eeeeeeees 457, 
WMO PEREEIMOEIO TRADE. w6 oo cc cree ccneccccnccecee 80 and 2% 
pO TEP rn eee eee 30 and 2% 
Derby Bit BMADS. .. .sccrcce. ee Me aR Oe Reo ee 6 oie dem sae 457% 
Covert Double Bolt and Steel Spring Snaps............... 457, 
ee SG Serres, Peer ace cee 30 and 2% 
High Grade Roller Smaps... 2. ccccccccccccccvcccssvcceses 457% 
ee TNs a 0.5 4's gia OVERS 0 0: wien Se WiKe wb eee eee soese ee 407% 
Yankee Breeching Snaps and Trace Snaps........... 30 and 2% 
Breast Strap Buckle Smaps.........c.csccccscccsecevees 40% 
EE ES obs sR ASE SN ep ho abs Medeee CC ewr sare Rhee cys rins 457% 
Yankee Center Breast Chain Snaps 30 and 2% 
Breast Strap Protectors............5++.: ca ik Oh Cee eae Oe 45%, 
kek altdt we siste ee meed VR asa ES Ree a dS Cees 457, 
BICC WOMB. gow cc ct ccc ccce ce ee mss ese peees ees eee 407% 
SS EEE SESE LET PTT TET OTT TT ET 30 and 2% 
Se EE PE onc ccs iccct te cVievesbhcbises sewers atte 407 
I Bl oi Cakes GE MWS ERA OHO © Sree Q8 OFM 30 an 2% 
PRN, TOTO. vin é.cncs caccersecoscosogcasvcrsecossenes 457 
POWPEWOT CRG TIFOG ook g ccc ec 0k he kes We He eee rmedeteces 45% 
ee ae eee ee. PP eee eh ee 457% 
EPR BEPOG oon ceca s se sisvereccneverscctcssceseriesseces 45 , 
Rubber Interfering Boots... .......cscccccscsvrecsncccens 40) 5 
Safety Gate Hooks. ... 1... ceccccccvcccsvccevesscscecees 40% 
Stee] Carriame JOCKS... 2c. ccccccccccecnvccsswescevcecse 457, 
Babel WEAR DOGRE 6 oc 6 cece cee ccc ec cca eaisrbon ds gece 457% 
Ate. DOGO BORED Ss 60:36 200 02 peed angen epneneeseiies 30 and 2% 
CR cose bth bcacdcsrec tere tees seeree epee veaes 40% 
i Ce eRe hc aps GM pR Se OK EMESIS 6 Oe 60.0 CGO ROO 407% 
BEE CIS 6 66.6.5 6% 0 oe HEE 6 Cee Mi eR eS De wh SEOs 6.66 vw em OES 407% 
SST OO TO TRCUTCRCR TT COT CTR CL 40% 
EC arse cee as qbevebeskiag eres cuss ens teem s 407% 
EY NG LL. 2 yu. 6GS vay es 45.04,8 DAO RSD SEWERS CS cle etNE 407, 
Cart Breectiing Chains... ...csccvccccsccevesescecccess 407 
ee "RRs ric ee 407% 
NC or. 4 Se ea net eee os.' ee b OPES HOE 964s CREE 407 
i ie HES PERERA DES 2 ECORED Ke OER EAS 457, 
SE Ss pac n cee Sean Kistle onde rev eat iee hee e 33 1-3% 
Hemp Halters. ......ccsccccccccssesccsscccccccevsscens 457% 
Cee TIONS os oc coe Swee ac eb eier rae rs een 6 tes baceuies 457, 
NN ak a cine o.9 08s hee 6.26 d, CoH RAT SRDS +O EU CRED 457 
Jute Hammock Ropes... .... ccc cccccccsevsvcsescccsses 457, 
Sisal Hammock Ropes........-- cece ceee erence cerees 33 1-37, 
Cente TOR WUE inna ince ccc dwtesiewcectessenevatinns 457% 
Hemp Horse Ties. ....... sce crccccccscceccnessocsesves 457, 
Dea NS I ok balk Efe 60 x's SN RESC DE VG de owe Weeds Ree 45% 
ied, DOOR TEE in cake ac beach ee ree seers serrenersece 33 13% 
Cotton Cattle Leaders... ...cccccccccccccsecssescnseces 457% 
Hemp Cattle Leaders. ... 6.6... c cece eee tree eee eee eeee 457 
Sete CCID BM cs oo ccc ct cca ete eisdesvesseceseevoens 457, 
Sigal Catto LOAdere. . oo ccccceccccccsccccsccvesasecce 33 1-3% 


Door and Window Screens.—It ,is a fact perhaps 
not generally known to all the retail trade, that the Con- 
tinental Company, Detroit, Mich., which is selling the 
product of nearly all the Screen Door and Window 
Screen factories, has established 602 distribution points 
throughout the United States. The orders received from 
retailers by the jobbers are assembled at the factories 
in cars which go to these distribution points, and the 
goods, excepting those for retailers located at these dis- 
tribution points, are then re-shipped to tributary towns 
and villages. The carload rate of freight from factories 
is usually less than one-half the cost of freight on less 
than carloads. By the use of these distribution cars, the 
company remarks, the retailers save from 25 cents to 
$1.50 per dozen on Screen Doors and from 10 to 50 cents 
per dozen on Windows and Window Screen Frames. 
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These cars go forward during the month of February, 
although additional cars to some points may be made up 
later, if local demand warrants. Orders should be in the 
hands of jobbers and forwarded to factories early enough 
so that the factories shall have sufficient time to get 
together the assortment necessary for each car. Not- 
withstanding the condition of the Wire Cloth market, 
lumber conditions are such as to prevent any reduction 
in the price of Screen Doors during the present season, 
and prices on Screen goods are very firm. 


Rope.—For the season, demand is reported as fair. 
The outlook for spring business is regarded by manufac- 
turers as encouraging. The market is fairly well main- 
tained and quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 12% 
cents; B quality, 11%4 cents; Pure Sisal, 91%4 cents; No. 2 
quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—A meeting of Window Glass manu- 
facturers was held last week, at which the committee 
appointed to arrange a plan for organization of the pro- 
posed National Window Glass Company made their re- 
port. The principal feature of the report was to the 
effect that a minimum of 1800 pots should be necessary 
to the formation of the organization. Reports are that 
there were less than 1200 pots signed at this meeting 
under the $300 per pot forfeiture plan. The pots which 
signed are said to represent only about half the Window 
Glass making capacity of the country, so that the out- 
look for perfecting the organization is not regarded as 
encouraging. It will be remembered that 1600 pots 
were reported as agreeing at the previous meeting 
to join the organization whereas only 1356 pots 
were represented at the last meeting, which showed 
a considerable falling off. It is understood that demand 
is large at the factories and that stocks in jobbers’ hands 
are light, Manufacturers are credited with having about 
1,500,000 boxes on hand, about equally divided between 
hand and machine factories. If the required number of 
1800 pots cannot be secured to agree to the forfeiture 
plan it is probable that the whole plan will have to be 
abandoned, without any beneficial results to manufac- 
turers. 





Linseed Oil—Transactions are confined to small lots 
for immediate requirements, by small buyers. Large 
buyers have contracts covering some time to come. While 
there have been some inquiries as to futures, there is con- 
siderable difference as to prices between the views of 
buyers and crushers, and it is reported that some of the 
latter refuse to accept any future business. The market 
is strong for prompt Oil at unchanged prices. Quotations 
are as follows: Out of town Raw, 42 to 43 cents; City 
Raw, 44 and 45 cents per gallon; Raw, Calcutta seed, 65 
cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, 1 to 2 cents advance over 
Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Demand at this point has been 
light throughout the week under review, with a fairly 
strong market. Prices have receded about 14 cent per gal- 
lon. New York quotations are as follows, according to 
quantity: Oil Barrels, 674% to 68 cents; Machine Made 
Barrels, 68 to 68% cents per gallon. 


—_———-o+e@o 


S. F. BOWSER & CO. 


F. BOWSER & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind., have issued 

. a new eatalogue No. 4, referring to Oil Storage 
Systems and Oil House Equipments, including adjustable 
measure Oil Cabinets, direct connection and long distance 
Oil Storage Outfits, Navy Oil Tanks, Underground Stor- 
age Tanks, &c. With it are being distributed smaller 
catalogues: No. 1, referring to self measuring Oil Tanks; 
No. 2, referring to self measuring Gasoline Tanks, and 
No. 3, referring to self measuring factory, railroad and 
marine Oil Cabinets, for handling all classes of lubri- 
eating and other oils. 

—_—»9-o———— 

THE ARCADE Mre. CoMPANY, Freeport, Ill., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000 for 
the purpose of making enlargements in its plant and 
adding equipment which will permit of greatly increased 
output. 
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Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


The Early Manufacture of Rules. 


To the Editor: We cannot refrain from congratulat- 
ing you upon the success of your paper and its immense 
growth during the past 50 years of its existence. Our 
Mr. Stephens recalls vividly to mind your early publica- 
tions at Middletown, N. Y., and remembers distinctiy 
the time of your removal to New York City, it being the 
year when his father and himself removed the business 
ot Stephens & Co. from New Hartford to Riverton, in 
which place it remained until it consolidated its inter- 
ests with that of the H. Chapin’s Son Company in 1901, 
when it returned to the place of its birth, which occurred 
in 1854, and also returned to its original fold, for the 
Messrs. Stephens mentioned above in that year left the 
employ of H. Chapin and started up in business by them- 
selves not a stone’s throw from Mr. Chapin’s factory. 
Here they remained for five years, when they removed 
tu New Hartford to get into larger quarters, and again 
after five years’ operation there they removed to River- 
ton. 

We can naturally appreciate your pride in the his- 
tery that you have helped to make during the last half 
century, and therefore feel confident that you will pardon 
us when we speak with pride of the 30 years we can add 
to this number, for in 1826 the business of the Chapin- 
Stephens Company was established here in Pine Meadow 
by Hermon Chapin, who was identified with the business 
up to the time of his death in 1866. Edward M. Chapin, 
son of Hermon Chapin, continued to carry it on success- 
fully until his death in 1896. For a year or so the busi- 
ness was carried on as an estate by the sons of Ed- 
ward M. Chapin, when a stock company was formed un- 
der the name of the H. Chapin’s Son Company. In 1901 
consolidation was effected with Stephens & Co., and the 
name changed to the Chapin-Stephens Company, the 
style thus combining the names of the two oldest manu- 
facturers of Boxwood and Ivory Rules in the United 
States. Since that time many improvements have been 
made about the factory to increase the production of 
Planes, Levels, Gauges and numerous other goods manu- 
factured by us. 

When the business was established in 1826 by Her- 
mon Chapin it was for the manufacture of a complete 
line of Wood Bench and Molding Planes, and strange as 
it may seem to many that while the advance of the 
country during these last 80 years has been such that 
many machines have been produced for supplanting 
the use of the Plane, and that innumerable patents have 
been taken out for Iron Planes of every description, still 
our company at this time is enjoying a larger business 
in the Plane department than for years. Our products 
are now being shipped not only to every State in the 
Union, but to almost every known port in the world. 

THe CHAPIN-STEPHENS COMPANY. 

Prine Meapow, Conn., January 19, 1906. 


Improved Tone and Methods in Business. 


From a recent letter of E. B. Pike of the Pike Mfg. 
Company, Pike, N. H., we make the following interest- 
ing extracts which refer to the changes which have 
taken place in business during the past 40 or 50 years: 

I made my first trip selling goods to the Hardware 
trade 44 years ago. I drove with a pair of horses 
through northern New Hampshire and Vermont and into 
the Province of Quebec, Canada, selling Scythe Stones. 
The changes and the development of the Hardware busi- 
ness since that time have been wonderful, not only in 
the increase in business, but in the methods and princi- 
ples of doing business. The business methods of to-day 
are on a much higher plane, and broader and cleaner and 
more in the line of square dealing in every way than they 
were 30 to 40 years ago. Then every man was more for 
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himself, and he considered his competitor his enemy, and 
tried in every possible way to get the advantage of him. 

When the Hardware merchant went to the city in 
those days the salesmen of the different firms would 
watch for him at the hotel. They made it a point to 
entertain him and give him a good time. Goods were 
bought more largely on a friendly basis then than now. 
Goods were then sold largely at net prices. To-day al- 
most every buyer is a thorough business man. While 
he treats the salesmen courteously he does not tell them 
the prices of their competitor and does not ask them at 
what prices they are selling his competitor or others. 
The buyer depends upon his own business judgment. He 
gives you a good, straight written order, stating the 
terms plainly, and expects the manufacturer to supply 
just what he represents. 

In our own business markets have changed much in 
the past 50 years. Then our sales were almost entirely 
on Scythe Stones, and through New England and the 
Middle States. The adoption of Mowing Machines has 
reduced the use of Scythe Stones very materially, but our 
markets have so broadened over the United States and 
Canada and Europe that trade has greatly increased, 
and we have added so many other lines of abrasives, 
like Oil Stones, Razor Hones, Emery and Corundum 
Wheels and other abrasive articles, that to-day our sales 
are probably 100 times greater than they were 50 years 
ago. 





WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO. 
CIATION. 


All arrangements have been completed for the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association 
at Milwaukee, February 7 and 8, and the outlook points 
to a very large and enthusiastic gathering and an inter- 
esting and instructive convention. W. P. Bogardus, presi- 
dent of the National Association, will be present and will 
make an address. Others who are on the programme to 
make addresses or read papers are: Henry Grimshaw of 
Elroy, “Co-operative Buying”; N. Kawin of Chicago, 
“Mail Order Business”; C. A. Dewey of Kenosha, 
“Plate Glass Insurance”; H. L. McNamara of Jones- 
ville, “ Loyalty,” and Emil Teitgen of Manitowoc, “ Ben- 
efits of Local Associations.” An interesting lot of prac- 
tical questions have been elaborated for discussion 
through the medium of the Question Box as opportunity 
offers during the various sessions. 





DEATH OF WALTER J. LEAVENWORTH. 


ALTER J. LEAVENWORTH, treasurer and general 
W manager of the R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, 
Wallingford, Conn., manufacturer of silver ware, died 
January 19 of pneumonia, aged 60 years. He was a native 
of Roxbury, Conn. He was elected treasurer and general 
manager of the R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company at the 
time of the incorporation in 1877. He was a founder and 
for many years the president of the Wallingford Gas 
Light Company and founder and president of the First 
National Bank of Wallingford. He was colonel of the 
Second Connecticut Regiment of militia from 1885 to 1889. 
He held many public offices, including the court of bur- 
gesses, chairman of the Board of Water Commissioners, 
school committee, and representative to the Legislature for 
two terms. Lle leaves a widow, two sons and a*daughter. 


— om 


ANDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY. 


HANDSOME catalogue for 1906 is being distributed 

by Andrew B. Hendryx Company, bronze and brass 
founder, New Haven, Conn. The book is profusely illus- 
trated and substantially bound in red leather. Goods 
listed include complete lines of bird and animal Cages, 
Cage specialties; Chain: bronze, brass and iron, curb, 
safe, ladder, plumbers’, safety, single and double; Picture 
Wire: bronze, brass and tinned; Fishing Tackle: Reels, 
Artificial Bait, &c. 
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DEATH OF H. D. HULL. 


D. HULL, head of the wholesale and retail Hard- 

ware firm of H. D. Hull & Co., Troy, N. Y., died 

on Tuesday, January 23, in the seventy-sixth year of his 

age. He had been identified with the business for more 
than half a century. 

Mr. Hull was the first president of the New York 

State Association of Retail Hardware Dealers, which was 

organized at Syracuse in 1902. During his long and suc- 





H. D. HULL. 


cessful career he had witnessed many changes in the 
trade. He was a man of strong convictions, unblemished 
character and possessed of many sterling qualities, and 
was held in high esteem by friends and acquaintances, 
both in and outside of trade circles. Mr. Hull’s health 
was doubtless greatly affected by the death of his wife, 
December 29 last, whom he married 50 years ago, and 
to whom he was devotedly attached. 

—_4--e—____—_ 


DEATH OF GORHAM J. COTTRELL. 


ORHAM J. COTTRELL, founder of the Cottrell 
Hardware Company, Quincy, Ill, and one of the 
city’s best known and most highly esteemed citizens, died 
from pneumonia on the 9th inst. Mr. Cottrell was born 
on a farm near Fredonia, N. Y., May 11, 1830. After 
serving as a clerk in a store at Mayville, N. Y., for four 
years, and engaging in a general merchandise business 
at Fredonia for several more, Mr. Cottrell decided that 
the West was a more promising field, and in 1856 re- 
moved to Illinois and first settled in Macomb. Here he 
embarked in the Hardware business in partnership with 
his brother, Charles S. Cottrell. The business flourished 
from the start. The Burlington road was being opened 
up and Quincy was forging fast to the front. So a 
branch store was opened in the latter city by Mr. Cottrell, 
his brother remaining in charge of the Macomb estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Cottrell was a man of much executive ability and 
great capacity for work. Aside from the Hardware busi- 
ness, he invested his growing capital in many other lines 
and he was generally found active in every enterprise 
promoted for the city’s good. He was president of the 
Quincy Hotel Company, owner of the Newcomb, and 
was a director in the Comstock-Castle and Channon- 
Emery Stove companies. He was interested in Quincy 
banks and in several other commercial and industrial 
enterprises. His interest in most cases was active as 
well as advisory, and he was recognized for the value 
of his judgment and for his keen insight into commercial 
affairs. His probity and integrity were never questioned 
and he was respected by the new generation of business 
men as well as by the old. 

Oe 


F. E. Gieseker, Neligh, Neb., has sold his Hardware 
business to Housh & Lee. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


W. D. Biccers & Co., St. Louis, Mo., general sales 
agents of Hardware, Iron, Steel, Metal and Railway Sup- 
plies and representatives of Acme Handle Company. 
Bierne, Ark., and Standard Truck & Forging Company, 
St. Louis, have moved to more commodious quarters at 
508 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis. 

Joun A. Grecoe, Burlington, Iowa, has just issued a 
pamphlet in which a list of the manufacturers repre- 
sented by him to the jobbing trade of the Middle West, to- 
gether with an enumeration of their products, is given. 
Space for memoranda is also supplied in the booklet. 
Among other manufacturers represented by Mr. Gregg 
are the Adams Company, the Irwin Auger Bit Company, 
Benbow-Brammer Mfg. Company, O. P. Schriver & Co., 
Baker-MeMillen Company, F. D. Kees Mfg. Company, 
Warren Axe & Tool Company, Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 
Hay-Budden Mfg. Company and FE. D. Clapp Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

Tue fire at the works of the Ames Shovel & Tool 


Company, North Easton, Mass., destroyed only a_ por- 
tion of what is termed the handle shop. The loss 


is estimated at about $30,000, two-thirds of which was 
upon Handle stock, the balance being on machinery and 
buildings. The company expects to be finishing its 
handles again in about 10 days. In the meantime mak- 
ing and shipping goods is going on just as if no fire 
had occurred. 

On the 7th inst. fire badly damaged the retail build- 


ing of Treman, King & Co., Ithaca, N: Y., Four 
days later the loss had been adjusted, on stock $16,- 


518.89, and on tools and fixtures, $975. The building 
was not owned by the company. The fire did not at all 
affect the wholesale stock, which occupies other build- 
ings, so that the jobbing business is being carried on as 
usual. The retail department will probably be in con- 
fusion for another month, as some extensive changes 
are contemplated. 

THE business of Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, Minn., 
which has been conducted as a partnership since 1855, 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, the 
following officers being elected: President, J. Ross Nic- 
ols; vice-president, J. A. Gregg; secretary and treasurer. 


Wm. J. Dean. The company deals in Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware. 
At the annual meeting of the Simmons Hardware 


Company, St. Louis, statements from the president and 
treasurer showed that the company’s business for 1905 
was very satisfactory and that the prospects for the 
present year were especially encouraging. F. J. Semple 
and G. W. Simmons were added to the list of vice-presi- 
dents, and William Enders and Oliver F. Richards were 
elected secretary and assistant secretary, respectively. 
No other changes were made in the officers. 

THe former officers of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, were re-elected at the annual 
meeting recently held, as follows: S. Norvell, president ; 
R. W. Shapleigh, first vice-president: W. G. Yantis, 
second vice-president ; H. B. Gordon, secretary, and A. L. 
Shapleigh, treasurer. Last year’s sales showed a very 
substantial increase, especially during the last half. The 
present vear is said to be making a good start, with all 
conditions indicating a-brisk business for the first six 


months. 
ee ee 


Two employees of Peck & Mack, 12 Murray street, 
New York, have been arrested in connection with some 
mysterious robberies which have been going on in that 
store for several months. The thieves had the co-opera- 
tion of a truckman and had stored most of the goods in 
Brooklyn, with a view to starting a store. Thus a consid- 
erable portion of the stuff was recovered. 

Boonshot Hardware Company, Petersburg, Ind., has 
been incorporated to succeed Shawhan, Boonshot & Co. 
The business will be conducted on an enlarged scale along 
its present lines, which include Hardware, House Fur- 
nishing Goods, Building Materials, Wire Fencing, Paints, 
Vehicles and Agricultural Implements. 
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[RADE WINNING METHODS 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
TOOL WINDOW. 


HE tool exhibit illustrated herewith was prepared 
by E. N. Howell Hardware Company, Dixon, III. 

It brought as many direct sales as any window with 
which the company has had to do. A notable fact in con- 
nection with the sales was that a large proportion of the 
buyers were people not interested in tools as a livelihood. 
The arches were made of boards covered with black 


cloth. The panels behind were also boards covered with 
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Miscellaneous Tool Window. 


the same material. The panels being separate from the 
arches it was possible to lay them flat on the counter 
before putting them in the window, placing the tools as 
desired on the boards and then securing them in posi- 
tion. This was much easier than putting them in place, 
with the panels upright. Woodworking tools were shown 
in the background and on the steps, pipe fitters’ tools on 
the right of the window floor, machinists’ tools in the 
center and masons’ and bricklayers’ tools on the extreme 
left. 


STATE FAIR 
EXHIBIT. 


HE KNIGHT-MARSHALL-HOWE HARDWARE 
z COMPANY, Sedalia, Mo., made a very fine exhibit 
of some of the lines handled by the company at the last 
Missouri State Fair. The exhibit occupied a large space. 
Special prominence was given to the lines of Stoves sold 
by the company, some of those shown having been award- 
ed a gold medal at the Louisiana Exposition. The at- 
tractive display of Saws made by E. C. Atkins & Co. at 
the last annual convention of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association was also given a conspicuous posi- 
tion. The company’s own brand of goods, “ Old Bullion,” 
was shown in connection with Tools, Pocket Cutlery and 
knameled Ware. The exhibit as a whole proved a magnet 
for visitors and was the subject of much favorable com- 
ment. 

—__~-e—____ 

The T. S. Carter Hardware Company, Weatherford, 
Texas, after a year of business has been reorganized and 
incorporated under the new name of the Carter-Ivy Hard- 
ware Company. The officers of the company are: W. T. 
Ivy, president; T. S. Carter, vice-president, and W. T. 
Carter, secretary and treasurer. 


The White Hardware Company, Stanford, Texas, has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000, to conduct 
a Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint. 
Sporting Goods and Harness business. 
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The Proposed Catalogue of the 
Western Heavy Hardware Jobbers. 


HE proposition that manufacturers are to defray the 
cost of jobbers’ catalogues comes up in a new and 
decidedly interesting form in connection with the activi- 
ties of the Heavy Hardware Jobbers’ National Associa- 
tion. The scheme is thus outlined in a circular letter 
of the secretary of the association, which was issued of- 
ficially under date October 7, 1905: 


The Executive Committee .of the Heavy Hardware 
Jobbers’ National Association, which association con- 
sists of the 35 leading jobbers in the territory ea- 
tending from the Ohio line on the east, Missouri 
River on the west, north and south from Duluth to 
St. Louis, has authorized the publication of a Stand- 
ard Heavy Hardware Catalogue for its members, 
which will be the only Standard Heavy Hardware 
Catalogue published. 

The estimated circulation will be 50,000 copies, the 
distribution to be made by the association from lists 
of customers to be supplied by the members, after 
eliminating all duplicate names. By this arrange- 
ment every consumer and user of the materials cata- 
logued who is located in the territory named will re- 
ceive but one book from which to order his require- 
ments. This plan will greatly simplify the catalogue 
proposition and the advantages to all are plainly 
obvious. 

The committee is now engaged in selecting the 
lines which in its opinion should be catalogued. At 
the present writing no decision has been made as to 
whose lines will be represented. The committee is 
compelled to use considerable care in the selection of 
the contents, as all goods shown must be standard and 
it follows that if your line is represented it must 
naturally be regarded by the users and consumers as 
standard. 

The value to the manufacturer who is represented 
in this catalogue in our estimation with be at least 
$500 per page. The size of the pages will be 8 1-4 
by 11 inches, trimmed. Provided the committee de- 
cides to show your (here the products made by 
the manufacturer addressed are named) kindly give 
us an idea of how many pages of this size it would 
take and what proportion of this expense you feel 
you could stand. Other things being equal, the com- 
mittee would without doubt be influenced to some 
extent by the liberality of your donation. The sum 
you contribute will go to the credit of the jobbers, as 
the entire cost of the catalogue will be pro-rated 
among them. In arriving at your decision remember 
that the catalogue is in every sense a manufacturers’ 
iand not a jobbers’ catalogue, as no jobbers’ name 
will appear on any of them. This being the case, it 
is fit and proper that you should share the expense. 
You will also need to consider the large circulation 
and that the book is intended for use for at least six 
years. Finally, you do away entirely with solicita- 
téons for contributions from individual jobbers. 

Please give this matter the early attention and 
careful thought which it deserves and upon receipt of 
your reply we will write you in further detail. 
Assuming that this scheme might be satisfactory to 

the jobber, the prime question is as to how it is related to 
the interests of the manufacturer. The proposed cata- 
logue certainly will not take the place of the manufac- 
turer’s individual catalogue or price list, for it would be 
impossible adequately thus to show the leading lines in 
a book of the size described, and manufacturers have 
other uses for their catalogues beside with the enterpris- 
ing jobbers who are interested in this project. The cir- 
cular letter given above leaves it an open question 
whether one manufacturer or many in the same line are 
to be represented, but other advices indicate that rivals 
in business will be brought together, so that a given 
manufacturer in a line to be exploited will find himself 
cheek by jowl with as many competitors as may purchase 
space. Some established trade is likely to be sacrificed 
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by this juxtaposition and some manufacturers have ex- 
pressed themselves as reluctant to take the chances. An 
interesting question, too, comes up as to the principles 
on which lines of goods will be chosen for representation 
in the volume, and whether the amount of space occupied 
or the size of the manufacturer’s check will have any- 
thing to do with it. 

A difficult task is laid upon the already overburdened 
jobbers’ salesman, who is expected to explain to the re- 
tailers, blacksmiths or machinists the advantages of the 
special goods represented in the catalogue for which his 
house is in a position to expect orders. There will be a 
good many pages in the volume which the salesman 
would prefer his customer should not see. 

In view of these and other practical objections manu- 
facturers, having recovered from the surprise, not to say 
the dismay which they felt when the proposition was 
first broached to them, frankly express themselves as 
looking with little favor on the scheme. While some at 
least learned subsequently that the terms were somewhat 
elastic, the suggestion of $500 a page was startling, even 
to manufacturers who have become somewhat ‘calloused 
by similar appeals from individual jobbing houses. If 
they acquiesced and consented to participate it is more 
because they disliked to refuse, or did not dare to re- 
fuse, than because on legitimate business considerations 
they deem it advisable to take the space. Even though 
the project be deemed impracticable and the representa- 
tion not worth at all what it costs, it is easier and per- 
haps wiser to surrender than to argue and possibly to 
alienate. 

There seems to be some question as to whether the 
catalogue will suit the jobbers. It is not proposed to 
to make it elastic by having it of the loose leaf style. 
In the period of six years which is named by the com- 
mittee in charge as the probable life of the book many 
goods will become obsolete and many new and improved 
types will be on the market. It is explicitly stated that 
no jobber’s name will appear in any of the books, a 
feature which would seem to rob the volumes of much 
of their usefulness as a means of cultivating trade for 
any given jobbing house. The catalogue will necessarily 
on the plan proposed contain many goods not carried by 
many of the jobbers. It is easy to see the resulting con- 
fusion and perplexity, alike for those who are supposed 
to issue the catalogue and those who make use of it. 
The jobbers identified with the association seem to recog- 
nize these difficulties, for so far, we believe, only 10 or 
12 of the 35 jobbers in the association are com- 
mitted to the adoption of the book. Others postpone a 
decision on the ground that they are waiting until the 
existing editions of their catalogues are exhausted, thus 
obtaining an opportunity to observe the working of the 
project before committing themselves to it. 

A feature of the solicitation that should not be over- 
looked is the significance of the sentence beginning, 
“Other things being equal the committee would without 
doubt be influenced to some extent by the liberality of 
your donation, &c.” This word “donation” is more 
wisely chosen than the committee knew. What is paid 
by the manufacturer is not the equivalent for value 
received, but a gift to the jobber. So far as the payment 
is justified as a business proposition it is on the ground, 
not that the representation in the catalogue is worth 
what it costs, but that it is perhaps good policy to incur 
the expense rather than disappoint, displease and perhaps 
alienate important customers. 

These are considerations, however, to which high- 
minded business men would dislike to appeal were it not 
that the practice of making the manufacturers pay for 
jobbers’ catalogues is so deep seated in the trade. It is 
to be regretted that it receives the formal and official 
endorsement of an important association of honorable 
and influential merchants. 


———~a-- oe ____—_- 


THe Howe Scare Company, 341 Broadway, N. Y., is 
distributing a perpetual calendar in the form of an easel 
about 6 inches high by 444 inches wide. It can be con- 
veniently adjusted in accordance with directions printed 
on the back. 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION’S BANQUET. 


BOUT 100 gentlemen attended the annual banquet of 

the New England Iron and Hardware Association 

at Hotel Vendome, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 23d inst. 

The arrangements for the banquet were in charge of John 
T. Boyd and were admirable in every respect. 

A reception was held previous to the dinner which 

was in charge of the following: R. M. Boutwell, chair- 
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man; Allan J. Chase, Harry L. Doten, Charles F. Dowse, 
William P. Hill, Arthur C. Harvey, Albert H. Inman, 
Luther Little, Wilbur Sargent Locke, Oscar A. Shepard 
and Harry W. Waite. 

The principal guests of the association were Hon. 
William Alden Smith, who spoke on “ America’s Indus- 
trial Policy ;’ Rev. Willard Scott, whose topic was “ En- 
terprise and Comradeship,” and Col. H. P. Bope, who 
discussed “ Organization, Policy and Trade Agreements.” 
Others occupying seats at the guest table were Hon. John 
F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston; Hon. Samuel A. Powers, 





R. M. BOUTWELL, 


Samuel A. Bigelow, Charles E. Adams, Andrew G. Web- 
ster and William P. Hill. 

Many prominent men connected with the Hardware 
and metal interests of New England were present and the 
seating arrangements were such that congenial spirits 
were placed near together, thus contributing to the pleas- 
ure of all during the progress of the banquet. 

A pleasant feature of the dinner was the singing, led 
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by former President Oscar Shepherd. Popular songs 
were given with a will between courses and music by the 
orchestra at intervals during the evening. 


The Addresses. 


Acting as master of post prandial exercises, the presi- 
dent of the association, Chas. F. Bragg of Bangor, Maine, 
after a brief speech of welcome, first introduced Hon. 
Wm. Alden Smith, member of Congress from Michigan, 
who gave a very acceptable address on “ America’s In- 
dustrial Policy,” pleading for a continuance of the pres- 
ent tariff policy under which the country has prospered. 
The next speaker was Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor 
of Boston, who spoke of his hopes and plans for a better, 
bigger and busier Boston. Col. H. P. Bope, first vice- 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company, was the next 
speaker. Colonel Bope traced the history of great or- 
ganizations and policies, and described the nature and 
value of trade agreements. Rev. Willard Scott of 
Worcester, Mass., entertained the company with good 
stories and an eloquent address. 


Those Present. 


Following is a list of those present at the dinner: 


R. Van Buskirk, 
J.T. Powers, 

H. W. Marshall, 

M. A. Chandler, 

A. G. Rowman, 

D. F. Barber, 

H. S. Hart. 

FE. Loring Richards, 
J.D. Rawles, 

J. H. Sayward, 

F. M. Smith, 

B. A. Hawley, 
Charles A. Rurditt, 
Charles FE. Wetmore, 
James A. Munroe, 
Charles B. Parsons, 
Joseph H. Williams, 
FE. E. Gallagher, 

L. W. Thompson, 

F. F. Hodges, 

R. N. Peck, 

F. B. Dana, 

Alex. Stanley, 

L. C. Carter, 

T. H. Taylor, 
William Chamberlain, 
H. H. Whittemore, 
Albert E. Martin. 

R. B. McKim, 
George M. Gray, 
Peter Gray, 

W. H. Dunning, 

H. FE. Whitney, 
Henry A. Brown, 
Harry C. Disston, 
Charles F. Dowse, 
Charles King, 

W. E. Stevens. 
George A. Libby, 
Garrett W. Scollard. 
William Q. Wales, 
Lester F. Thurber, 
I. Frank Stevens, 
Charles E. Johnson, 
George H. Wightman, 


Wilbur Sargent Locke, 


Col. H. P. Bope, 
Francis B. Austin, 
Walter L. Doten, 
John T. Boyd. 

J. Bradford Hunter, 
Dr. H. W. Boutwell, 
Roswell M. Boutwell, 
Roland H. Boutwell, 
Oscar A. Shepard, 


John H. Robbins, 

A. H. Decatur, 
Thomas H. Baldwin, 
Edgar Reed. 
William A. Hopkins, 
L. H. Pease, 

N. A. Gladding, 

J. F. Carey, 
Herbert W. Blanchard, 
Fred L. Greely, 
George W. Herrick, 
Harry W. Waite, 
William A. Jackson, 
G W. Ranliet, 
George T. Coppins, 
George C. Libbee, 
William H. Bense, 
G. L. Bowen, 
Charles C. Lewis, 
E. P. Sanderson, 
Frank W. Brigham, 
Luther Little, 
George P. Bullard, 
W. S. Hickey. 
Charles H. Parker, 
Hayward C. Dodge, 
Allan J. Chase, 

Col. Thomas F. Doherty, 
P. F. Burke, 

L. B. Morris, 

A. H. Inman, 

R. W. Baker, 

George J. Mulhall, 

4. B. Marble, 

A. C. Harvey, 

F. FE. Bragg, 

Cc. W. Henderson, Jr., 
Joseph N. Racon, 

EF. L. Davis, 

Cc. L. Titus, 

G. Irving Rice, 
Robert E. Hofer, 
Walter C. English, 
Edmund Noble, 
Willtam P. Hill, 
Samuel A. Bigelow, 
Hon. J. F. Fitzgerald, 
Rev. Willard Scott, 
Charles F. Bragg, 


Hon. William Alden Smith, 


Hon. Samuel L. Powers, 
Andrew G. Webster, 
Charles FE. Adams, 

F. H. Butts. 


The New England Iron and Hardware Association has 
become noted for the excellence of its annual dinners, 
and these occasions always bring together a large number 
of the trade, and there appears to be no apparent loss of 
interest as the years go by. 


———_4--o_—_——_- 


Homer Foor & Co., Springfield, Mass., jobbers and re- 
tailers in Hardware and Mill Supplies, will remove their 
business from the present location at Main and State 
streets to 139 State street. The store will be fitted up to 
furnish quarters for a modern, well equipped Hardware 
store. The company will take on some new lines and 
will discard some of the old. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &c., one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column, 


BARRETT Mra. COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York: 
Attractive winter number of trade organ, “ Barrett’s Re- 
view,” devoted to the interests of Roofing Material, Build- 
ing Paper, &e. 

S. A. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated 
catalogue for 1906 of Planet, Jr., Farm and Garden 
Tools; also circulars referring to No. 6 Drill and No. 74 
Riding Cultivator, which are offered for the first time. 

WM. SCHOLLHORN COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: 1906 
“atalogue and price-list referring to Pliers, Nippers, 
Punches, Dividers, &c., with circular calling attention to 
changes in list prices. 

Weser-Kirco Mre. Company, Keokuk, Iowa: Circu- 
lars referring to Flue Stop, Adjustable Flue Thimbles, 
Stove Pipe Collars, Rural Mail Boxes, Curry Combs and 
Cream Separators. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 1906 
catalogue and price-list of Loaded Shells. 
HINDLEY Mra. COMPANY, Valley Falls, R. I.: Price- 


list of Columbia Spring Cotters, dated January 1. 

HaAy-BuDDEN MrFc. CoMPANy, 254-278 N. Henry street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Price-list with illustrations of pat- 
terns of Hay-Budden Solid Wrought Anvils. 

B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky. : Eighty-first an- 
nual catalogue for 1906-1907, illustrating and listing a 
large line of Plows and Cultivating Implements, with ap- 
pendix listing parts, &c., and giving full directions for 
setting up. 

Cooper & McKErE, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Catalogue illus- 
trating Hardwood, White Enameled Lined and Glass 
Lined Refrigerators, Ice Chests, Nursery Refrigerators, 
&e. It is an attractive, well printed catalogue and will 
be appreciated by the trade. 

Potter Mre. CoMPANy, Geneva, Ohio: Illustrated 
catalogue and price-list for 1906 of Housekeepers’ Hard- 
ware, Hardware Specialties, Cross Cut Saw Handles and 
Garden and Floral Tools. 


DIAMOND Saw & STAMPING Works, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Catalogue of Sterling Hack Saw Blades and Frames, 
Power Machines, Kitchen Saws, &c. 

CorBIN CABINET LocK Company, New Britain, Conn. : 
1906 catalogue and price-list of Keys and Key Blanks, 
Tags, Strikes, Rings, &c. 


—>-+e—___ 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


HE MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Duluth, Minn., has increased its capital stock about 
$300,000, making the total issue now $2,400,000. When 
the company in 1900 decided to move from Fifth avenue 
west*to Lake avenue, the Wells estate and other of its 
stockholders offered to purchase the site and erect a 
building, the Hardware company to have the privilege 
of buying the building and real estate later if desired. 
This has now been done, the company paying the pur- 
chase price of $367,000. An interesting fact is that the 
stockholders who owned the building asked the privilege 
of taking the bulk of this amount in stock of the com- 
pany, which they were allowed to do to the amount of 
$300,000. The building is a seven story brick and stone 
structure, 300 x 265 feet. The company now has plans 
for the erection the present year of a building for the 
manufacture of horse collars. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, A. M. Marshall ; vice-president, 
A. H. Comstock ; treasurer, H. C. Marshall, and secre- 
tary, F. W. Parsons. 
—_—_2--o_—___——. 
D. A. Crocker, Pleasanton, Kan., has sold his Hard- 
ware business to Robert Pearce. 
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Inland Empire Implement and Hardware Association. 


HE first annual meeting of the Inland Empire Imple- 
7 ment and Hardware Association was held at Spo- 
kane, Wash., January 10, 11 and 12. It was called to 
order by President C. L. Butterfield, of Moscow, Idaho. 
Mr. Butterfield introduced Hon. Floyd L. Dagget, Mayor 
of Spokane, who welcomed the visitors to the city in a 
felicitous address. The president gracefully responded on 
behalf of the association. 


President’s Address. 
Mr. Butterfield then delivered his annual presidential 
address, from which we make the following extracts: 


On assembling for our first annual meeting I feel that 
we have cause for congratulation on the promotion of 
those objects for which we organized. Within the year 
not only has the membership been increased, but the 
Washington Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association has been successfully launched, 
with every prospect of success. At our June meeting the 
cordiality between dealers as competitors was notice- 
able, and the round of good cheer which is here mani- 
fest indicates that the ties of friendship are strength- 
ening. 

The year has not passed without its trials. Some 
dealers, in their anxiety for business, have trespassed at 
times upon the trade rights of others; but as we grow in 
years this will be gradually eliminated in all localities, as 
it has now been wholly in many places where previously 
no rights were accorded and the placing of goods was the 
main object, whether safely sold being of secondary, im- 
portance. 

EXCHANGE FEATURE. 

I desire to call your attention to a feature which was 
spoken of at our previous meeting, but has not yet been 
incorporated among our permanent accomplishments. It 
is the exchange. Any well-stocked store will at times 
accumulate a surplus of certain goods, but the articles 
that are surplus in one town may be short in another, and 
by members listing with the secretary the goods they 
would like to be relieved of they may find a quick market, 
thereby turning dead stock into live money, and by com- 
municating with the secretary when they need something 
especially quick, or that possibly may not be obtained 
from jobbers, they will obtain the wares needed,- accom- 
modating customers and receiving the profits of the deal. 

WE MUST KEEP IN MIND 

tlie main local objects of our association: Eradicating 
the losses and leakages of business: discontinuing that 
which is questionable as a money maker ; refraining from 
selling to doubtful customers other than on good security ; 
selling closer to cash; endeavoring to get in closer touch 
with the manufacturers and jobbers, so that they may 
have confidence in the retail merchant when times tighten, 
as they sometimes must, thus permitting extensions to be 
granted on terms not onerous, and the dealer thus con- 
tinue in business and, as times improve, work out of his 
embarrassment rather than go into bankruptcy and have 
his stock of goods thrown on the market for sale at what 
they will bring. .4fhe relation of manufacturers and job- 
bers with: retail-intereSts should be such that when a 
stock must be closed out the goods will be taken and 
resold to dealers handling the same lines, thus protecting 
the trade against cut prices and demoralized methods. 


Mr. Butterfield then referred to the general subject of 
organization in the trade and what had been accomplished 
through it. If the Inland Empire merchants who were not 
members of the association only realized how much had 
been done in their behalf by Hardware manufacturers 
and jobbers, and by retail merchants affiliated with State 
associations, they would hesitate no longer to give the 
movement their hearty support by becoming members of 
the association, thus helping on and co-operating in the 
good work. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of E. W. Evenson, the energetic and en- 
terprising secretary of the association, was a voluminous 
document, but very interesting and practical. It chron- 
icled the work of the association with much detail and 
care and contained a number’ of recommendations and 
suggestions. 

Mr. Evenson referred to the organization of the Wash- 
ington Hardware & Implement Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association as having interfered a good deal 
with his spending time on the road in quest of new mem- 


bers. Some time, however, was spent in canvassing, and 


referring to his experience in this department of the as- 
sociation work he said : 


Whenever your secretary has gone into a town wherein 
all the dealers are members of this association I have 
found that very little friction if any existed. Where 
there has been friction found it has been due to the luke- 
warmness of the dealers toward the association. In 
such cases it is the rule that your secretary is usually 
enlightened by the member telling him of the many un- 
derhanded things which his competitor has done and what 
an all round rascal he is. I have gone into a town with 
three dealers in it and have been told by all of them 
what an all round rascal each of the others is. Neither 
have spoken to the others for years, and all the informa- 
tion any of them have upon the subject of each others’ 
virtues and vices is the information given them véry 
freely by the customer looking for a concession in price. 
You can readily see the results obtained by relying upon 
or following up such information. In such cases it has 
been the work of your secretary to vet the dealers to- 
gether and introduge them to one another, and good re- 
sults usually follow. 


Mr. Evenson emphasized the necessity of having a ma- 
jority of the Hardware merchants of the Inland Empire 
as members of the association, and urged those present 
to energetic efforts in this direction. “ Boost for the as- 
sociation,” he said. “ Speak well of it to every one you 
meet who is interested in your line of trade.” 

He expressed _the gratitude of the association to 
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manufacturers and jobbers for their assistance in correct- 
ing many minor evils in their relations with the retail 
trade, but called attention to some other abuses from 
which retail merchants were still suffering. Under the 
head of catalogue house competition he said that dealers 
had been too absorbed in other matters to give this sub- 
ject the attention which it deserved. It was time to 
“get busy” when these houses had shipped more weight 
in Stoves to a certain town in the fall months of last 
year than the local merchants. 

The project for the establishment of 4 parcels post 
was touched upon and the members urged to write to 
their representatives in Congress impressing upon them 
the demoralization and injury that would ensue to retail 
interests from the enactment of such a measure. One- 
cent letter postage was suggested as a counter measure 
to advocate. 

Among other topics touched upon was the new ped- 
dlers’ law, the matter of cutting out canvassers, the past 
season’s Twine business, which was generally successful 
owing to the maintenance of prices’ which insured a 
profit; freight rates, in which some advantageous re- 
ductions were obtained through the efforts of the asso- 
ciation; the custom of some jobbers of naming a price 
on spring work to liverymen somewhere between thé 
regular trade price and the retail figure, and fixing a 
minimum price in conjunction with jobbérs and manu- 
facturers at which Wagons shall be sold.” ° 

In conclusion, Mr. Evenson said that the association 
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had 140 members in good standing, and “if those who 
are in arrears will kindly pay their dues we will have a 
great many more. I do not count as members,” he 
said, “any man upon the rolls who is six months in 
arrears, as the by-laws do not permit me to do so.” 


New Officers. 


The first business of the morning session on the 11th 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
following officers were chosen : 

PRESIDENT, E. E. Lucas, Davenport, Wash. 
First Vick-PRESIDENT, R. L. Spiker, Nez Perce, Idaho. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, A. Urbohn, Spokane, Wash. 
Secretary, E. W. Evenson, Spokane, Wash. (re-elected). 
Treasurer, J. A. Fridaker, Spokane, Wash. (re-elected). 
DrrRecToRS FOR THREE YEARS: C. L. Butterfield, Moscow, Idaho ; 
E. L. Scott, Oakesdale, Wash.; A. B. Salmon, Wilbur, 
Wash.; L. C. Fisher, Sprague, Wash.; F. J. Guth, Odessa, 
Wash. 
Mutual Insurance. 


After J. W. Johnston of Oakesdale,- Wash., chairman 
of the Legislative Fund Committee, had made his report, 
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W. P.. Lucas of Davenport, chairman of the Insurance 
Committee, reported that the Association Insurance Com- 
pany..received its certificate of incorporation more than 
two months since. It was now fully organized and ready 
for business. The only thing that remained to be done 
was the securing of subscriptions to the amount of $200,- 
000, as required by the State laws. Just as soon as the 
members guaranteed this amount of insurance the com- 
pany would begin to write policies. Mr. Lucas and Sec- 
retary Evenson explained in detail the working of the 
insurance department of the association and the subject 
was discussed at much length. 
Payment of Dues. 

The subject of payment of the annual dues was taken 
up at the afternoon session, and as the secretary had re- 
ported delinquency on the part of some of the members 
a motion was made and carried that the secretary be 
instructed to draw upon dilatory members when they 
fail to remit within a certain period, those in arrears 
at the time of the meeting being given 10 days in which 
to make good their obligation. 

Catalogue House Competition 
was the subject of a brief address made by J. T. Larra- 
bee of Edwall, Wash. Mr. Larrabee said that when one 
of the Chicago catalogue houses claimed that it was offer- 
ing the consumer wholesale prices it was telling the hon- 
est truth. In fact, in some instances, the consumer was 
buying at lower prices through the catalogue house than 
the retailer could obtain the same goods from the jobber. 
The speaker then quoted prices from one of the cata- 
logues to substantiate his position. 
Credit Abuses. 

The programme called for an address from J. N. Nan- 
kervis, of Moscow, Idaho, on “ Maintaining Prices—Does 
it Pay ?” but on being introduced Mr. Nankervis sug- 
gested that he would take advantage of the latitude given 
him by Secretary Evenson, who wrote him that he might 
talk on the subject assigned to him or any other topic he 
liked. He said he did not believe that there was a man 
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in the Inland Empire with intelligence enough to con- 
duct the Hardware or Implement business who did not 
know that’ it paid to maintain prices. He preferred, how- 
ever, tq talk on the subject, “ Who are the Actual Bank- 
ers of the Inland Empire ?” which suggested thoughts, 
he said, deserving of the most careful consideration on 
the part of merchants. 
Mr. Nankervis spoke, in part, as follows: 


During the many years that I was on the road I had 
the pleasure of examining financial conditions of a great 
number of business houses that were my agents, and it 
was also my good fortune to have some friends in the 
banking business from whom I got such information as 
would permit me to make a comparison between the 
money that was actually loaned by the banks, as against 
the money or its equivalent loaned by the dealers directly 
to the farmer. I found that over 80 per cent. was ex- 
tended to the farmer or consumer, as against the actual 
money that would be loaned by the banks to those peo- 
ple. 

Now, if we are the actual bankers of the Inland Em- 
pire, I ask you if we are not entitled to some compensa- 
tion besides the mere profits we get on the goods we sell ? 


The speaker then described the system followed by 
the banks in loaning money to individuals, firms and cor- 
porations. He continued: 


Now what is the system under which the Implement 
and Hardware dealers have been doing business? In 
nimety-nine cases out of a hundred the individual comes 
into our place of business, buys our goods and either gives 
his note for future payment or for cash at a loss or it is 
charged to him. When an individual goes to the bank to 
borrow money he is immediately taken into the private 
office of the bank or around to the little wicket gate, and 
after they have ascertained his financial condition 
thoroughly they will then generally tell him it is a rule 
of the bank that they must have a signer to the note 
which they propose to give or security—security which 
will make it absolutely good. 


DOES THE FARMER GET MAD? 


Does he tell the bank he will go down to the First Na- 
tional or to the Traders’ National Bank and get the 
money on his individual note? If he declines to furnish 
such security and walks out of the door do the bank offi- 
cials follow him and take hold of him and tell him, “ Oh, 
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that is all right; I guess you can have the money on your 
individual note?” No, indeed. The bank does not care. 
Do you have such a system? When such a man comes 
to you for credit and doesn’t deserve it and says he will 
go to your competitors, do you tell him to go? No; you 
don’t tell him anything of the kind. You run after him, 
catch him away up the street and sell him. Is that right? 
If we are going to endeavor to conduct the banking busi- 
ness of the Inland Empire why should we not demand an 
equality—something the same a3 the bank would do? 


“FARMER'S SALE.” 


We say we cannot exact this security. Is there a com- 
munity in the Inland Empire that during the year 1905 
has not had a “ farmer’s sale’ where the farmer has sold 
off his product? Is there an implement dealer in this 
room who has not seen a second-hand auction sale on the 
farm? I don’t believe there is one. Did you ever look on 
the bottom of one of those bills advertising the sale, 
“ Notes will be taken on approved security ?” I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw one but what was advertised that way. 
In other words, the farmer is coming to you all the time, 
buying your goods and giving you future due paper there- 
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for, without security, but when he has an auction sale on 
his farm of his products and second-hand machinery, &c., 
he demands cash or well-secured paper. 

Ought not we to be placed on an equality with the 
farmer who is selling his second-hand goods and demands 
security? I think we ought. 

We dealers have not got that degree of honesty among 
ourselves that we should have. It seems to me that we 
are altogether a little too afraid of the “other fellow” up 
the street—that the other fellow up the street might sell 
a few dollars’ worth of goods more than we sell; conse- 
quently we are anxious to sell and don’t pin Mr. Farmer 
or the consumer down But we should be more honest in 
this respect. When we find that we have a customer 
who is “into us” as far as we will allow him to get, would 
it not be a good idea for us to go and consult with the 
other dealers in the territory where this customer would 
naturally buy his goods, and say to them: “Here, this 
man owes us so much money; we want to get it out of 
him. Instead of you people putting a stumbling block in 
our way, whereby we will never get our money from him, 
won’t you help us by refusing to extend credit to him?” 

Mr. Nankerois also made the point that merchants 
put too much dependence on what the future crop will 
produce, and permitted a farmer to buy too many goods 
on the strength of it. He also urged merchants to get 
together and require an earlier date of maturity on their 
notes from farmers, suggesting that there was no valid 
reason why they should not mature before September 1. 

J. H. Berge of Davenport, Wash., followed with a 
very interesting paper, entitled “The Man Up the Street.” 


Mr. Bogardus’s Letter. 

W. P. Bogardus of Mount Vernon, Ohio, president of 
the National Retail Hardware Association, who was es- 
pecially invited to be present at the convention, was un- 
able to come, and sent a letter in which he referred to 
the birth of the Hardware association movement and 
its notable development and growth. The selfish spirit 
of commercialism was also touched upon, as well as the 
necessity for unity on the part of Hardware merchants 
in an. endeavor: to neutralize or overcome efforts which 
are being made to impose handicaps on the conduct of 
the business. 

H. C. Staver’s Address. 

The Thursday afternoon session was brought to a close 
with an address by H. C. Staver of the Staver Carriage 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Mr. Staver brought the greetings 
of the National Association of Vehicle and Implement 
Manufacturers, and congratulated the association on the 
prosperity not only of the Inland Empire but of the whole 
country. Mr. Staver’s address was a very interesting one 
and touched on many phases of the business in a way 
that won approval. 


Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Session. 

The Friday morning session was opened with a paper 
on “Buying and Overbuying,” by A. C. Tyler of McGowan 
Bros. of Spokane, Wash. This was followed by an ad- 
dress by E. M. Brannick, manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
house of the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, on “Sales- 
men and Salesmanship,” after which W. A. Jones of the 
Weekly Implement Trade Journal of Kansas City, Mo., 
read a paper entitled “Relation of the Trade Paper to the 
Dealer.” The remainder of the session was taken up with 
short addresses by representatives of manufacturers and 
jobbing houses, including W. S. Bilger of the Seattle 
Hardware Company, Seattle; George Boole of Schwa- 
bacher Hardware Company, Seattle; A. H. Potter, man- 
ager of Portland (Ore.) branch of E. C. Atkins & Co.; 
F. H. Mason of Holley-Mason Hardware Company, Spo- 
kane; Lee Johnson of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, and others. 


Mutual Insurance Again. 

At the closing session on Friday afternoon W. P. Lucas 
of Davenport, Wash., president of the Washington Hard- 
ware and Implement Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, read an interesting paper on “Our Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association,” which was followed by a few 
remarks on the general subject of mutual insurance by 
C. A. Loy of Fairfield, Wash., vice-president of the insur- 
ance association, and by Secretary Evenson. 

The Auditing Committee reported the books in excel- 
lent shape, with all debts paid and a little surplus. 
The by-laws were so amended that the annual meeting 
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will hereafter be held on the third Monday in January, 
So as not to interfere with stock taking time. 

H. C. Staver of the National Association of Vehicle 
and Implement Manufacturers recommended that the 
association join the National Federation of Implement 
Dealers, setting forth the advantages to be derived from 
such affiliation. After a lengthy discussion it was decid- 
ed to postpone action until the next meeting of the as- 
sociation. 

The Banquet. 


On Friday evening a fine banquet was tendered to the 
association by the manufacturers and jobbers at the 
Spokane Hotel. It proved to be a most interesting and 
enjoyable affair. 

————_- 


COMING RETAIL HARDWARE CONVENTIONS. 


The following conventions of Retail Hardware 
Associations will be held during January, Feb- 
ruary and March: 


NortH Daxora RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION: 


Ninth Annual Meeting at Grand Forks, January 30 
and 31. Membership 226, an increase of 50 since 
last meeting. President, H. F. Emery, Fargo; secre- 
tary, C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 


COLORADO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION: 


Fourth Annual Meeting at Denver, February 7 and 8. 
Headquarters, Adams Hotel. President, A. B. Meser- 
vey, Colorado Springs; secretary, Davis Barkley, 
Fort Collins. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION: 


Tenth Annual Meeting at Milwaukee, February 7 and 
8. Headquarters -and Exhibits at West Side Turn 
Hall. Membership 530, an increase of 75 since last 
meeting. President, Ralph Burtis, Oshkosh; secre- 
tary, C. A. Peck, Berlin. 

PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION: 
Fifth Annual Meeting at Williamsport, February 6, 
7and 8. President, George V. Thompson, Mt. Jewett ; 
secretary, J. E. Digby, McKee’s Rocks. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 


Seventh Annual Meeting at Indianapolis, February 
13, 14 and 15. Headquarters and Exhibits at Tom- 
linson Hall. President, A. N. Shidler, South Bend; 
secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 


Fifth Annual Meeting at Lincoln, February 13, 14 
and 15. Membership 248, an increase of 75 since 
last meeting. President, Max Uhlig, Holdrege; sec- 
retary, Frank K. Barr, Lincoln. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 


HKighth Annual Meeting at Des Moines, February 14, 
15 and 16. Headquarters and Exhibits at Bush 
Block. President, H. S. Vincent, Fort Dodge; secre- 
tary, A. R. Sale, Mason City. 
MIssoUuRI RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION : 


Eighth Annual Meeting at Hannibal, February 20 
and 21. President, Taylor Frier, Louisiana; secre- 
tary, Fred. Neudorff, St. Joseph. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION: 


Eighth Annual Meeting at Chicago, February 20, 21 
and 22. Headquarters and Exhibits at First Regi- 
ment Armory. President, Frank B. McKenney, Rock- 
ford; secretary, L. D. Nash, Elgin. 
KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION : 


Sixth Annual Meeting at Louisville, February 20, 21 
and 22. Headquarters and Exhibits at Galt House. 
President, J. C. Frederick, Owensboro; secretary, 
John R. Sower, Frankfort. 

NEw YorRK STATE ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL HARDWARE 

DEALERS : 

Fourth Annual Meeting at Binghamton, February 
20, 21 and 22. President, C. P. Sherwood, White 
Plains ; secretary, J. B. Foley, Syracuse. 
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CONNECTICUT RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Third Annual Meeting at New Haven, February 27 
and 28. Membership 65, about two-thirds of the 
Hardware merchants of the State. President, Chas. 
G. Agard, Torrington; secretary, James De F. Phelps, 
Windsor Locks. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Twelfth Annual Meeting at Canton, February 27 and 
28 and March 1. Headquarters and Exhibits at Audi- 
torium Building. President, John F. Baker, Dayton ; 
secretary, Frank A. Bare, Mansfield. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Tenth Annual Meeting at Minneapolis, February 28, 
March 1 and 2. Headquarters at Nicollet House. 
Membership 690, an increase of 45 since last meeting. 
President, A. T. Stebbins, Rochester; secretary, M. 
S. Mathews, Boston Block, Minneapolis. 

NEw ENGLAND RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting at Boston, March 1 and 
2. Headquarters and Exhibits at Hotel Vendome. 
President, J. B. Hunter, Boston; secretary, F. Alex- 
ander Chandler, 36 Federal street, Boston. 

CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Fifth Annual Meeting in March at San Francisco. 
President, H. C. Bennett, San Francisco ; secretary, 
Henry Gracey, 235 Powell street, San Francisco, 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION : 
Annual Meeting at Chicago, March 20, 21 and 22. 
President, W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; secre- 
tary, M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind, 





Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 


As indicating the interest taken by manufacturers in 
the annual conventions of the retail associations, we are 
advised that the following concerns have already ar- 
ranged to make exhibits at the meeting of the Illinois 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which will be held 
at the First Regiment Armory, Chicago, February 20-22: 
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Allith Mfg. Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

American Wringer Co. 

BE. C. Atkins & Co. 

Ayling Bros. 

A. C. Barler Mfg. Co. 

Estate of P. D. Beckwith. 

E. Bement & Sons. 

Geo. H. Bishop & Co. 

Black Silk Stove Polish Co. 

Boynton Furnace Co, 

Briscoe Mfg. Co. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Cassidy-Fairbanks Co. 

Catarraugus Cutlery Co. 

Challenge Refrigerator Co. 

H. Channon Co. 

Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co. 

Cole Mfg. Co. 

Comstock-Castle Stove Co. 

Cribben & Sexton Co. 

Culter & Proctor Stove Co. 

Excelsior Steel Furnace Co. 

Factory Sales Co. 

Favorite Stove Co. 

Fieberger Heating Co. 

Friedley & Voshardt. 

Gee Whiz Washing Machine 
Co. 

Harris & Cole Bros. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co. 

Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. 

Joliet Stove Works. 

John Kontny. 

Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Lawson Mfg. Co. 

Lennox Furnace Co, 

Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


Lisk Mfg. Co. 

Lovell Wringer Co. 

M & D Range Co. 

Malleable Iron Range Co. 

A. Vere Martin. 

Michigan Stove Co. 

Mueller Furnace Co. 

National Cutlery Co. 

Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co. 

North Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Peerless Steel Range Co. 

Pike Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

F. F. Porter Co. 

T. C. Prouty Co. 

Ranney Refrigerator Co. 

Jacob Retterrer. 

Revolving Nail Bin Co. 

Richards Mfg. Co. 

Richmond Cedar Works. 

Robeson Cutlery Co. 

Robinson Furnace Co. 

Rochester Stamping Co. 

Rothschild, Myers & Co. 

Shelby Spring Hinge Co. 

Simonds Mfg. Co. 

Chas. Smith Co. 

A. T. Stewart & Co. 

Streator Metal Stamping Co. 

Summit Foundry Co. 

BE. Tressing & Co. 

Trout Hardware Co. 

Voss Bros. 

Wahle » Foundry 
Co. 

White Lily Washer Co. 

Harry L. Weisbaum. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

James C. Woodley & Co. 


& Machine 


North Dakota Association 


A very large attendance is promised for the ninth an- 
nual convention of the North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association, which will be-held at Grand Forks, January 
30 and 31. An interesting programme has been prepared, 
which includes at the opening session an address by Hon. 
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E. Y. Sarles, governor of North Dakota. At this session 
there will also be a paper on “ Organization, Salesman- 
ship and Advertising,” by Alex. W. Crozier of the National 
School of Salesmanship of Minneapolis. Other addresses 
during the convention will be made by G. B. Coffin of 
Chicago and E. F. Ladd, State commissioner in charge of 
pure paint law, on “ The Pure Paint Law of North Da- 
kota’; by M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail 
Hardware Association; by W. G. Van Sickle of Chicago, 
on “ Gasoline and Its Effects’; by P. B. Rognlie, Esmond, 
on “ Trade Abuses at Home,” and by V. W. Hartman, St. 
Paul, Minn., on “ Paints as a Desirable and Profitable 
Line to Be Carried by the Hardware Trade.” The special 
feature of the evening session on the 30th will be a stere- 
opticon lecture by National Secretary M. L. Corey. The 
morning session on January 31 will be assigned to the 
jobbers and manufacturers and will be occupied by them 
in addresses and general discussions, the principal ad- 
dress being delivered by A. C. Bartlett of Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, whose interesting topic will 
be “ Business Success.” Every railroad operating in 
North Dakota has granted a rate of a fare and a third 
to Grand Forks from all points in the State, as well as 
from Minnesota points. 


National Association. 


It has just been determined to hold the next annual 
convention of the National Retail Hardware Association 
in Chicago on March 20, 21 and 22. With the accession 
of the South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, which 
was formed last week, as noted in another column, the 
National Association now comprises 21 affiliated organ- 
izations, covering 27 States. New members to the num- 
ber of 2500 were added during the past year, a growth 
nearly double that of any former year. “ Retail organ- 
izations are growing more compact and united every 
day,” says National Secretary M. L. Corey, “ while the 
spirit of loyalty and confidence in the National is more 
manifest than ever before.” 


Connecticut Retail Hardware Association. 


The several committees recently appointed to arrange 
details for the third annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Retail Hardware Association, to be held in New Haven 
February 27 and 28, have progressed satisfactorily in 
their work. The headquarters will be at Hotel Daven- 
port, where rooms may be obtained, and where the guests 
of the association will probably be entertained. The eon- 
vention will open at 1 p.m. on February 27 in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms, when routine business will be trans- 
acted and officers will be elected for the ensuing year. 
There will be addresses by the national officers present 
and the Question Box will be inaugurated under the 
direction of a committee to be appointed at the time, to 
report on the following day with answers to questions. 
Tickets for the theatre for that evening will be distributed, 
after which the members will adjourn to supper. At 
the closing session on the morning of February 28 there 
will be addresses by manufacturers, guests and repre- 
sentatives of trade journals. The banquet of the asso- 
ciation will be at 1.30 in the afternoon. A great deal of 
interest is being manifested in the meeting, and the re- 
sult will doubtless be a very large attendance. The com- 
mittees in charge are as follows: Hotel Accommodations, 
H. W. Kelley and R. T. Warner, New Haven; Banquet 
and Lunches, F. L. Leighton and George J. Bassett, New 
Haven; Theatre and Entertainment, R. C. Lightbourn, 
W. H. Burchell and Fred. J. Meyers, New Haven; Manu- 
facturers’ Exhibits, E. M. Walsh and G. H. Baker, New 
Haven; Reception Committee, F. T. Terry, Ansonia; A. 
H. Abbe, New Britain; Irving C. Treat, Hartford; W. A. 
Church, Derby. 

———_>-+-o—___—- 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the American Ring 
Company, formerly represented in New York by Plume 
& Atwood Mfg. Company, 29 Murray street, now occupies 
its own Office in the Irving Building, 1 and 2 Hudson 
street, corner of Chambers street, in charge of J. A. In- 
ness. All accounts and correspondence are to be handled 


from the main office at Waterbury, Conn. 





‘ 
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SOUTH DAKOTA MERCHANTS ORGANIZE cut them entirely out of his line of goods, so as not to 


VERY promising State Association was organized at 
A a meeting in Mitchell, S. D., on the 17th and 18th 
inst. Nearly 150 Hardwaremen from all parts of the State 
were present, the attendance being much larger than an- 
ticipated. The gathering was characterized by much 
enthusiasm and the association was inaugurated under 
the most tlattering auspices. Jobbers covering this ter- 
ritory were well represented and their traveling men 
aided materially in the success of the meeting. 

Much of the credit for the formation of the associa- 
tion is due to George M. Evenson of the Knapp & Spencer 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa, who kindled the interest of 
the South Dakota merchants and brought about the meet- 
ing. Mr. Evenson was, however, prevented from attend- 
ing and witnessing the splendid culmination of his efforts 
through the death of his father, which occurred just 
prior to the meeting. His absence, and especially the oc- 
casion for it, were deeply regretted by all. 


The Meeting Was Held 


in the city auditorium. Edward Hawkins of Vermillion 
was chosen chairman, and E. I. Gregory of Alexandria, 
secretary. Committees were appointed to prepare cen- 
stitution and by-laws and to nominate officers. A fea- 
ture of the first session was an able address by O. L. 
Schutz of Minneapolis, Minn., in which he pointed out 
some of the reasons for the organization of such associa- 
tions and some of the abuses which may be corrected 
through them. 
M. L. Corey’s Address, 


M. L. Corey of Argos, Ind., secretary of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, was present and with his 
wide experience as an organizer aided materially in the 
work of putting the new association on a good basis. Mr. 
Corey made a formal address at the Thursday afternoon 
session in which he spoke at length on the subject of 
catalogue house competition. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Corey’s remarks it was decided by a unanimous vote to 
affiliate with the National Association. 

Election of Officers. 

The following were elected officers of the new asso- 
ciation: 

PRESIDENT, E. D. Hawkins, Vermillion. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Otto E. Muller, Aberdeen. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, F. J. Pixley, Montrose. 

SECRETARY, Noah Keller, Woonsocket. 

TREASURER, B. G. Wattson, Chamberlain. 

SXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: E. I. Gregory, Alexandria; F. J. 
Birkinbine, Scotland ; H. E. Johnson, Redfield; F. Rummel, Sioux 
Falls ; M. H. Gosche, Mitchell ; John Roper, Parker ; F. O. Steens- 
land, Beresford; Noah Keller, Woonsocket; B. G. Wattson, 
Chamberlain. 

E. D. Hawkins of Vermillion, and Noah Keller of 
Woonsocket were ‘elected delegates to the national con- 
vention, which meets in Chicago in March. 


Next Meeting at Aberdeen, 


When it came to selecting the place for the next an- 
nual convention a communication from the Commerical 
Club of Mitchell was read, inviting the Hardwaremen to 
held their next convention in that city. Some of the 
merchants from the northern part of the State, however, 
expressed the belief that it would be to the best interests 
of the association to hold the next convention in that 
section. When the ballots were counted, Mitchell had 
23 votes and Aberdeen 29, and thus Aberdeen was selected 
as the place for holding the convention next year. The 


date of meeting will be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


An Interesting Discussion. 


The closing session of the convention was an excep- 
tionally interesting one the discussion of various sub- 
jects being taken up. One of the matters that caused 
more or less discussion was the way in which some of 
the merchants handled their competition. 

E. I. Gregory of Alexandria stated that his methods 
had proven successful and had been adopted by several 
other merchants in that town. He said that he confined 
himself exclusively to the Hardware trade, and while he 
formerly carried crockery, fruit jars, ete. he had now 
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interfere with the line of.the grocers. Since doing this, 
he stated, the grocers who formerly carried enameled 
ware and a few other things that belonged to the Hard- 
ware line had taken those goods from their shelves and 
they thus did not cut into one another’s business. 

Z. Richey of Yankton believed that if the merchants 
of a town would get together and have a social smoker 
occasionally and talk over business matters there would 
be less friction in trade. 

J. Vetsch, a member of the Executive Committee 
of the South Dakota Traveling Men’s Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on the relations that should exist 
between the retailer and the traveling man. Mr. Vetsch 
declared that these two ought to be in pretty close touch, 
and that in his experience he had found it to be beneficial 
to both, inasmuch as one is more or less dependent upon 
the other. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That we extend thanks to M. L. Corey for the 


kind assistance he has so liberally extended to us in forming 
this organization. 

Resolved, That we thank the committee which has spent so 
much effort to bring about the organization of this association. 

Resolved, That we thank the city of Mitchell for its kind and 
courteous treatment during this convention. 

Resolved, That we thank the Commercial League for extend- 
ing to us the use of their hall and their courteous entertainment. 

Resolved, That every member of this association put forth 
every effort within his power to defeat the parcels post bill. 

Resolved, That the sale of either jobbers or manufacturers 
of Hardware to local contractors or consumers is detrimental to 
our interests and that any such sale when known to a member 
of the association shall be reported by him to the Executive 
Committee. 

Resolved, That every member of this association shall buy, 
as far as possible, from only legitimate Hardware jobbers. 

Resolved, That each and every member of this association 
shall put forth every effort to enforce the peddler and transient 
merchant law. 


~~» -< -—___— 


Retail Merchants’ 
Interests in Jeopardy. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1906. 

VIDENCE is rapidly accumulating that the retail 
E Hardware trade of the country will have to meet 
during the present Congress the most systematic and 
powerful effort yet made to reduce the rate of postage on 
merchandise. And this does not mean the parcels post 
crusade. The advocates of that paternalistic project are 
always with us and will work harder this winter than 
ever, but there are a good many reasons, which need not 
be stated here, why this extravagant proposition will 
probably make little headway at the present session. 
The scheme that will be brought forward with the best 
prospect for success is that long advocated by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General and now fathered by the 
Postal Progress League, namely, the reduction of the 
postage on merchandise from 16 to 8 cents per pound 
through the consolidation of third and fourth class mail 
matter. It will require but a moment’s thought to con- 
vince any practical business man that this project is 


Fraught with the Greatest Danger 


to the retail trader in every line of merchandising. The 
bill drafted to authorize the change is a simple measure 
of three or four lines which its friends hope to have 
added to the post-office appropriation bill when that 
measure is drafted by the House Post-Office Committee. 
It is the usual practice for the committee to call before 
it the Postmaster General and his assistants before the 
annual budget bill is framed, and it goes without saying 
that the recommendations, as earnestly made by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General in his last annual report, 
will be verbally repeated with considerable emphasis 
when these hearings take place. ~ 

It is greatly to be regretted that the: postal officials 
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have not seen fit to stand pat in their opposition to all 
projects for the reduction of the rates of postage on mer- 
chandise. The mails were intended for the dissemination 
of intelligence and not for the handling of freight. The 
uncontradicted statement has been made that the pro- 
posed consolidation of third and fourth class matter 
would mean a reduction in the postage bill of one of the 
giant mail order houses of not less. than $200,000 per 
annum, thus giving these concerns which use the mails as 
a delivery system an additional advantage over the mer- 
chants in the small towns, who in many cases are now 
making a life and death struggle for existence in the 
face of cut throat competition. 

It is only fair to say that the Department officials 
have little knowledge and hence no appreciation of the 
extent to which the catalogue houses have already suc- 
ceeded in demoralizing retail business in many com- 
munities. 


The Only Reasons 


ever put forward officially for this consolidation scheme, 
the effect of which would undoubtedly be most disastrous 
to the retailer, have been, first, that it would in some de- 
gree relieve the pressure for a domestic parcels post and, 
second, that it would simplify the problem occasionally 
presented to a postmaster as to the proper classification 
of certain mailable matter which might be regarded either 
as merchandise or as printed matter, according to the of- 
ficial’s point of view. With regard to the parcels post 
feature of this argument very little need be said. As 
long ago as 1902 the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
made this statement: 


The difficulty of differentiating between third and fourth 
class matter is annoying to the postal official and irritating to 
the public. This irritation is accentuated by the well-known 
fact that under the parcels post arrangements matter of the 
fourth class (merchandise) is sent to certain foreign countries in 
packages larger than are admissible to the domestic mails and 
at less than the domestic rate of postage—1 cent an ounce or 
fraction thereof. 

In his annual report for 1905, recently made public, 
the parcels post argument is abandoned and the Third 
Assistant makes a plea for “a thorough revision of all 
laws in relation to the classification of mail matter ex- 
cept that of the first class, which is composed of letters, 
United States postal cards and private post cards.” If 
Congress is unwilling to undertake this “ thorough revi- 
sion” the Third Assistant suggests the immediate con- 
solidation of third and fourth class matter as an alter- 
native proposition or species of compromise. In support 
of this consolidation the Third Assistant has this to say: 

As between matter of the third and fourth classes there is 
much difficulty of correct and satisfactory administration. It 
often happens that similar matter mailed at one post office at 
the third-class rate is at another post office, due to the different 
interpretation of the postmaster there, required to be prepaid at 
the fourth-class rate. This is a great annoyance to the public, 
and it is unjust and a great hardship to patrons of the service. 
it can be corrected only by a ruling of the Department. One of 
the postmasters is, of course, wrong in his interpretation. This 
is expensive to the person who is required to pay the higher 
rate, if it be improper, and that sort of thing brings reproach 
upon the service. The consolidation of the third and fourth 
classes, which I recommend, will correct this. Simplification is 


what is needed, and needed badly, and it should be carried to the 
utmost. 


It is perfectly obvious from the tenor of these recom- 
mendations that the Department’s support of the consoli- 
dation project is based solely on administrative considera- 
tions, which really do not appeal to the practical business 
man as in any degree important. It may be true that 
now and then the question may arise as to the proper 
classification of an article like a calendar, advertising 
blotters, &c., which may partake of the characteristics of 
both merchandise and printed matter, but this can be 
made absolutely plain even to the dullest postmaster by a 
simple rule or two adopted by the Department with the 
proviso that in cases of doubt the higher rate of postage 
shall be levied, thus following a principle which governs 
all official transactions—namely, that doubts shall be re- 
solved in favor of the Government. 


Would Increase Deficit More Than $2,000,000. 


In his annual report for 1902 the Third Assistant 
estimated that the consolidation of third and fourth class 
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mail matter would at the outset net a loss to the Gov- 
ernment of $1,901,780 per annum on the basis of the 
previous yedr’s business. At the same time he stated 
that the weight of the fourth class matter carried during 
the year was approximately 24,000,000 pounds. There 
ean be no doubt that at the present time the total weight 
of merchandise transported in the mails exceeds 30,000,- 
000 pounds, from which it would appear that a reduc- 
tion from 16 to 8 cents in the postage thereon would net 
a loss of approximately $2,400,000. The deficit in the 
postal revenues for the last fiscal year was $14,594,387 
and the estimated shortage during the current year is 
$15,500,000. How can Congress in view of these facts 
give serious consideration to a proposition that would 
add another $2,400,000 to this big adverse balance? Cer- 
tainly the slight difficulty occasionally experienced in 
properly classifying third and fourth class matter is far 
outweighed by the cost to the Government of the pro- 
posed innovation, not to mention the demoralization that 
would result in the retail trade in every line. 


The House Post Office Committee 


will at an early date begin the drafting of the annual 
Post Office Appropriation bill for the maintenance of the 
postal service during the fiscal year beginning July 1 
next. It is in this bill that an effort will be made to 
secure authority for the proposed consolidation of third 
and fourth class mail matter at the 8-cent rate, and re- 
tail merchants should lose no time in addressing urgent 
communications to the committee protesting against the 
change that would discriminate so strongly in favor of the 
mail order houses in their fight to secure the retail busi- 
ness of the entire country. The committee is now made 
up as follows: ° 


Jesse Overstreet, Indiana. Howard M. Snapp, — 

Victor Burdock, Kansas. James T. Lloyd, — 

John J. Gardner, New Jersey. Herman P. Goebel, Ob 0. se 

John W. Dwight, New York. John H. Small, North Caro 

. Perry, Connecti- lina. 

“ae. 7 F Halvor Steenerson, oo 

5 y 1, Mississippi, 
hn A. Moon, Tennessee. Wilson S. Hill, y 
saan Hedge, Iowa. William H. Stafford, Wiscon- 


James M, Griggs, Georgia. sin. 


° izona. 
. Sibley, Pennsyl- Marcus A. Smith, Ar 
we : : Archibald B. Darragh, Michi- 
David E. Finley, South Caro- gan. 
lina. 


Letters addressed to these members “care House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.,” and dispatched 
at once will be very effective. WwW. L. C. 


—_——~-o—————— 


A RECORD PAINT SHIPMENT. 


66 HE largest single shipment of Paint ever made in 

. this country ” is the claim of the Marshall-Wells 
Hardware Company, Duluth, Minn., for the train of 25 
cars which it recently received from the Heath & Milligan 
Mfg. Company, Chicago. Each car was loaded with 35,- 
000 pounds, making a total for the train load of nearly 
900,000 pounds, or 450 tons. For about a week ahead of 
the train passing through the different towns there had 
been large posters displayed, advising the citizens to 
be on the watch for this record shipment when it reached 
their respective towns. Upon the arrival of the train at 
a town a young man through a megaphone gave some 
particulars of the shipment and invited all present to 
step through a coach attached at the rear of the train 
and receive souvenirs. The little girls were given sets of 
Sunshine furniture, the little boys souvenir buttons, the 
young ladies were given sheet music, the matrons re- 
ceived sample cans of Heath & Milligan specialties and 
the men were handed articles of practical value. Paint- 
ers, especially, were cordially welcomed and were pre- 
sented with practical text books, cigars and printed mat- 
ter The invoice amounted to $75,000 and the freight to 
$1500. It required eight days for the manufacturer to 
fill the order, which included filling the cans and loading 
the cars. 

——~>-- e—___—_ 


Hunt Bros., Lincoln, Mo., have been succeeded in the 
Hardware, Stove, Implement and Sporting Goods busi- 
ness by Joseph Hunt. 
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The Sale of Woven Wire Fence. 


OVEN WIRE FENCE is now handled quite gen- 
erally by representative Hardware merchants 
throughout the country. The demand, of course, varies 
according to the character of different sections, and 
largest sales are reported in districts principally given 
over to diversified farming. Although originally intro- 
duced in many communities by farmer and special agents, 
and often sold direct by the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer, the Fence has seemed to find 


Its Natural Channel of Distribution 


through the Hardware trade. Its exploitation by the 
most progressive and enterprising merchants was _ at- 
tended by results so satisfactory as to convince the con- 
servative class who wait for the other fellow to do the 
experimenting that there was something in it for them. 
Opinions are now expressed that within a few years the 
line is likely to get’down to a standard basis as regards 
kinds, sizes, &c., thus taking its place as a recognized 
staple among Hardware products. 


Buying Direct from Manufacturers. 

A noteworthy feature marking the sale of Bundle 
Fence is the tendency shown by this line to get to the 
retailer direct and dispense with the intermediary dis- 
tribution of the jobber. In this it follows a trend 
observed in many Hardware products. A retailer is 
usually given the agency for a certain branch of Fenc- 
ing, and has the exclusive sale of it in his town and im- 
mediate surroundings or even in a larger district. This 
situation is frankly stated by a New England jobber who 
writes as follows: . 

Field Fencing is something we are not very much in- 
terested in, from the fact that the Fence people have 
established agencies in nearly every town 
in the State, that is to say in towns of 
any size, so that there is no opportunity 
for the jobber to make anything. The 
manufacturers have no jobbers’ price, but simply a quan- 
tity price, and any one who is their agent can buy on the 
same footing. 


No Jobbers’ 
Price 


An Ohio jobber takes a similar position: 

The sale of Field Fencing is very large and it has 
greatly decreased the sale of Plain Wire; but as the 
principal makers sell direct to retailers, establishing ex- 
clusive agents, they do not sell jobbers. Under present 
conditions Fencing is not handled by jobbers in this sec- 
tion and cannot be until makers change their policy. 


A New York State Jobbing House 


although not handling Fencing at present, offers the fol- 
lowing practical suggestions as to its sale by retail 
merchants : 

We think that there is a large trade in Fencing and 


that it is confined strictly to a single local agent of the 
manufacturer in each town. The fact 


Unnecessary that there are quite a number of manu- 
Varieties facturers selling in competition makes 


it evident that the profit to the dealer 
is rather small, as the factory competition brings this 
about and the different makes are extensively advertised 
and quoted in the agricultural publications. Provided 
the dealer can handle this article in large bulk, it is fair 
to assume that he can get satisfactory returns, as it runs 
into money to quite an extent. There is a very large 
variety of Field Fencing and if this could be reduced and 
the many kinds which are but slightly dissimilar made 
into a few, we believe that it would be more satisfactory 
to all parties handling the article and would be only in 
keeping with the consolidations of other goods largely 
made by those who are also engaged in making Wire 
Fences. 


A Practical View 
is also taken by a large Eastern jobber, who writes as 
follows: 

There is no question but what Field Fencing is grad- 
ually supplanting the Barbed Wire Fences, more particu- 
larly in a country where the first cost is not a prominent 
factor. An average farm Fence is made of Galvanized 
Wire 49 inches high and has 9 strands of Wire with 
standards 12 inches apart and sells for 22 to 25 cents per 
rod. Galvanized Barbed Wire, 9-strand, would weigh 
about 9 pounds to the rod and at 2% cents per pound 
would sell at 22 to 23 cents per rod. The Barbed Wire 
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Fence can be used with fewer strands at a comparatively 
less cost, but is becoming a back number. Most of the 
factories are unwilling to give up their 


Jobbers agents and sell to the jobbers, notwith- 
Clamoring standing the latter are clamoring for 


agencies. There is no question but that 
the Wire Fencing is popular and has come to stay. 


Attention to Construction 


is one of the important matters to occupy a merchant who 
is trying to make the most of the Fence business. In the 
early days this fact was not appreciated by Hardware- 
men, who thought they were not justified in taking time 
from their regular lines. An advantage was thus given 
to Fence agents who had learned the best methods of 
erection and would take the trouble to assist farmers in 
the work. Manufacturers of course recognize the impor- 
tance of such attention in choosing the most favorable 
avenue for marketing their product. One whose plant is 
situated in Ohio writes: 

Hardware dealers who handle wire fencing success- 
fully are not the men who feel that their duty and respon- 
sibility ceases as soon as they have loaded the wire into 
the farmers’ wagons, but the man who carefully instructs 
the farmer as to how the Fence should 
be built, or sends a superintendent to 
oversee the construction of the Fence, 
is the one whosecures the most orders. 
It is immaterial how good a Fence the average Hardware 
dealer handles, if he does not look after the construction 
carefully it will not give good service, and many Hard- 
ware men are too busy to give that part of the work the 
attention which it justly deserves. We admit that it is 
much nicer to do business with the merchants than 
through the agents, but until the merchant realizes the 
necessity of, at least to some degree, looking after the con- 
struction of the Fence he is doomed to failure, whereas 
the Fence agent is out among the farmers all the time 
and can pay particular attention to each order. He is on 
the ground, knows the exact conditions in each particular 
case, and therefore is in a better position to provide for 
them. From the fact that the average Fence agent 
handles Fence exclusively, he devotes all his attention to 
that line of work. Therefore it is more apt to receive 
the better attention which it deserves than the Fence 
business does in general from the Hardware dealer. 


Looking After 
Construction 


The Experience of Merchants 


bears out the manufacturers’ argument that large suc- 
cess in the sale of Fencing depends on energetic intro- 
ductory and follow-up work as well as a thorough under- 
standing of the line. A merchant in Illinois writes : 


Most Effective Methods. 


I have had fifteen years’ experience in the sale of 
Wire Fence in connection with my retail Hardware busi- 
ness and found it one of the best side lines outside of 
regular Hardware. My opinion as to the way Wire 
Fencing can be most successfully handled is as follows : 

1. Get the exclusive sale for your town or city of one 
good, well advertised Fence. 

2. Then thoroughly advertise it in your local papers 
(daily and weekly), using cuts of your original design 
besides those electrotypes furnished by the Fence manu- 
facturers. -I attribute my large sale of Fence to keeping 
the subject alive, continually advertising Fence, not only 
in the newspapers but with circulars sent out by mail 
and wrapped up with packages. 

3. Get interested in Wire Fence yourself or have a 
special Fence clerk who will get interested. Learn all 
you can about your Fence and all other 
kinds. Buy as many Fence stretchers as 
your customers demand and loan them to 
purchasers of Fence. Have your Fence 
man make house to house canvass among your farmer 
customers or Fence users. 

4. Always have a price on Fence (not put up) and 
make one price to all, regardless of quantity. Use printed 
price lists attractively gotten up and samples of Fence 
stapled on frames 18 inches wide by 4 and 5 feet high. 


Loaning 
Stretchers 


From a House in Kentucky: 


We started to handle Woven Wire Fence about ten 
years ago. Our first purchase was one 20-rod roll. Our 
last purchase was 46 car loads, amounting to about 
200,000 rods. We attribute our success in the selling of 
Fence to advertising in the country papers published in 
the small surrounding towns. Also to explaining to the . 
farmer that he can put up a Woven Fence cheaper than 
he can one of Barb or Straight Wire. We show him that 
it takes 10 strands of Barb Wire, with his posts 8 feet 
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apart to make a hog tight fence, but with 
Factsand the Woven Wire he can put bis posts 16 
Figures feet apart and have a better fence, thereby 

saving a post on every 16 feet, which 
amounts to about 35 cents on every rod of fence: he 
puts up. Our opinion is that for a merchant to make 
the Fence business profitable he has to get the exclusive 
sale of a first class Fence for one or more counties. He 
can then demand a good profit and has no competition. 


From a Merchant in lowa: 


We have been handling Field Fencing for the past 
seven years and have found it a satisfactory and profit- 
able line to handle. We feel it is a line that properly 
belongs to a Hardware store although we 
know a great many lumber dealers, 
throughout Iowa particularly, who are 
selling Field Fencing. We tried the plan 
of canvassing this fall. Although we did our work after 
the Fence season was practically over, the results were 
very gratifying. We expect to continue this method of 
selling Field Fencing and think it will prove to our de- 
cided advantage. We certainly believe that it would 
prove to the advantage of any Hardware merchant to 
take up Field Fencing, if he can secure the agency for the 
right make, buy it in carload lots and go after the busi- 
ness, 


Gratifying 
Results 


From another Iowa firm: We have sold quite a lot of 
Field Fence, but it would be impossible for us to suggest 
a way for other people to sell Woven Wire Fence. Our 
experience is this : in order to sell Field Fence you must 
be able to show up your Fence the same as 
any other line of goods, and talk, and do lots 
of it, and at the same time say nothing that 
you cannot show your man. We have sold lots 
of different makes of Fencing and used to think that if 
we could only get the agency for a certain Fence we coul 
do more business, but we find that is a very great mis- 
take. Get a Fence the other fellow hasn't and don’t be 
afraid to talk and you will do the Fence business regard- 
less of price and make of Fence. 


Lots of 
Talking 


Increases Trade with Farmers. 


Many merchants notice that a line of Fencing is val- 
uable not only for its own profit but for the introduction 
it gives to prosperous farmers who own their own land 
and make the most desirable customers. A firm in In- 
diana writes: 

About five years ago we added a line of Field Fencing 
and have found it to be a very satisfactory and profitable 


business. It requires constant canvassing and consider: 

able work and is by no means a line without 
Attracts competition. There are a great many differ- 
Farmers ent kinds of Field Fencing on the market 


to-day and some of them are good and some 
of them are not of much value. We investigated the 
matter thoroughly and selected what we thought was the 
best regardless of price.. We have succeeded in building 
up a Fence business that surprised even ourselves. Our 
business last year was over 100 carloads and this year we 
expect it to reach 150 carloads. We find also that it 
brings to our store farmers who buy other goods and our 
men who canvass selling the Fence sell other goods. We 
believe that every Hardware dealer who caters to farm- 
ers’ trade should put in a good line of Fence. 


. From a Merchant in Illinois: 


Field Fencing is surely a line that can be advanta- 
geously handled by Hardware merchants. We have had 
experience for several years, the last few 
years selling from 10 to 15 carloads a year. 
There is a good margin of profit to the 
dealer and a nice clean business that usually 
increases trade in other lines, as farmers who buy Fenc- 
ing own their own farms and generally make good cus- 
tomers. 


Increases 
Trade 


The Increasing Demand 


for Fencing is generally recognized. Many well posted 
Hardwaremen hold that it will eventually supplant Barb 
Wire almost entirely, having already superseded it to a 
considerable extent. One merchant in the Central States 
Says: 

We have been selling Field Fence for a number of 
vears and during that time have sold many miles. 
Woven Fencing has grown in favor among the farmers 
and is replacing Barb Wire, which many 
farmers have discontinued using. : We be- 
lieve Woven American Fencing is a good 
line for the Hardware merchant. The 


Replacing 
Barb Wire 
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profit is being cut down somewhat, but the quantity 
handled is increasing. 


From a Wisconsin Merchant: 


We have been selling Field Fencing for the last eight 
years and it has almost taken the place of Barb Wire. 
Eight years ago we sold three cars a year 
of the Barb Wire; now we sell one-half 
‘ar and the balance is all Field Fence. 
Barb Wire injured and killed a good many 
high priced horses. Field Fencing does not do this and 
the price is also lower than it has been. 


A Large 
Reduction 


From a Large New York Implement House: 


Wire Field Fencing is fast taking the place of all 
other patterns. Our trade in this line has shown a very 
large increase within the past season, and we look for a 
still larger business in the coming year, and we think 
that it will pay all manufacturers to advertise 
this special line, as we think there is a large 
future business. We also recommend all deal- 
ers carrying a sample roll. Then they have 
something to talk on, and we find where a dealer has had 
samples he has made sales where others who tried to 
sell through their catalogue have failed. 


Sample 
Rolls 


From a Jobber in the South: 


We think it absolutely certain that the tonnage in 
Woven Wire Fencing will rapidly increase. The clearing 
up of the forests and the high price of lumber will make 
it necessary to use Wire Fencing instead of lumber. It 
does not require a second thought to realize that this 
state of affairs has come to stay. Aside from this fact, 
the farmers all over the country are in so much better 
circumstances than ever before that they will naturally 
look to improvement of their farms. There is no question 
as to the superiority of Wire Fencing over Barb Wire or 
Rails. We would not be surprised to see in a short time 
the tonnage of Woven Wire Fencing far exceed that of 
Barb Wire. 


From a Firm in the Northwest: 


We have handled Field Fencing for the last eight years 
and find that it can be very successfully handled in con- 
nection with the Hardware business. We 
do not as yet use as much of it in this sec- 
tion of the country as they use farther east 
and south, as we still sell a large amount 
of Rarb Wire, but Field Fencing is coming in use gen- 
erally, and we think it will not be a great while until it 
has superseded all other kinds of fencing in this section, 


Will 
Supersede 


Views of a New England Merchant. 


We have sold Field Fencing for some time, to our ad- 
vantage, we think. As to whether it can be satisfactorily 
handled by the retail Hardware merchant generally is a 
question as to cheap and convenient storage facilities and 
a promising field to work. As far as we are informed, 
this style of Fencing has been satisfactory from every 
point of view to the purchasers. None but the wealthy 
are enjoying newly made stone walls nowadays, and this 
particularly applies to old New England, where they were 
once built, it would seem (in some places), just for exer- 
cise. We find that progressive farmers and landholders 
are giving Field Fencing the preference 
when building anything but a makeshift 
Fence. Of course Field Fencing is bulky, 
heavy merchandise which, on account of 
strong competition, yields but a fair to small margin of 
profit. But this is an age of Wire Fences, and we think 
Field Fencing would be fairly satisfactory to those who 
have storage facilities to handle it cheaply and easily 
and a liberal amount of energy to bring its merits and 
advantages to the attention of their customers. 


Encouraging Reports 


of a general nature are also received from many mer- 
chants who have been handling Woven Wire Fence for 
several years. The following extracts may be quoted: 

We have handled Field Fence for years. We handle 
about three cars each year and derive a nice profit from 
it. We handle it the same way as we do any other line. 
We advertise and push it and talk it. We think we have 
the Fence and make others think so too. 


Field Fence 
Preferred 


We have handled Field and Lawn Fence here for sev- 
eral years and consider it a profitable line. Think it 
should be part of Hardware stock, especially in the rural 
districts. We buy our Fencing in carload lots and find it 
a ready seller at a reasonable margin of profit. 
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We have sold Field Fence for many years and have 
always enjoyed a very good trade and increased the same 
froma year to year. We consider Wire Fence a very good 
addition to our business and would very much dislike to 
give it up. 


We have been handling Wire Field Fencing for the 
past six years and find it a profitable article to sell. The 
margin of profit on a single rod is small, but Fencing is 
usually sold in quantities that justify handling at a low 
per cent. of profit. We have sold from four to eight car- 
loads of it a year, with very little extra trouble or ex- 
pense, and it has made us some money, which, of course, 
is what we are all looking after in business. We con- 
sider it a fine line for Hardware merchants to sell. 





Pointers for Fence Sellers. 


Canvass the Farmers. 


From a merchant in Minnesota: Our experience has 
been that to canvass the farmers in the country is a very 
good way to sell Fencing. We put the matter before them 
at all times, for that matter—the importance of having 
their entire fields fenced with Woven Fencing and the 
benefit of same. 


Spring Orders When Other Trade Is Slack. 


From a merchant in Michigan: We have handled Field 
Fencing in connection with our implement trade for the 
last four years, and find it a very profitable line to 
handle as we push for spring orders when our other 
trade is slack. 





Avoid Cutting Rolls. 


From a merchant in Connecticut: We find among 
those who demand Fencing some who own small places 
and do not require a 20-rod roll. If the dealer begins 
cutting rojls, same as we do Poultry Netting, it would 
make a great many remnants and some of the profit 
would be eaten up by the remnants left on hand. This 
the dealer, we think, should avoid. We are of the opinion 
that Field Fencing is something that is going to be used 
more and more and is a business which a dealer who 
has the space would do well to engage in. 


Getting Settlement. 


From a merchant in Indiana: Our Wire Fence busi- 
ness has been fine. We have averaged about nine cars 
each year since 1901. Our profit is good and in most 
cases when the Fence goes out our trouble ceases. Once 
in a great while we sell to a kicker. We make an effort 
to get settlement when Fence goes out either by cash or 
note. We can see no reason why the trade on Fence 
should let up for the next five years, as 90 per cent. of 
the farmers in our country have poor fences. 


Oe 


H. MUELLER MFG COMPANY. 


N accordance with its annual custom the H. Mueller 
| Mfg. Company called its traveling salesmen in off 
the road for a ten days’ conference and school of instrue- 
tion the first of the year. The meeting was held at the 
home office of the company, at Decatur, III, and all of 
the 20 salesmen and the officers of the company were in 
attendance. The purpose of the gathering was to thor- 
oughly inform the men in the details of the business 
that might be to their advantage in selling goods. In- 
cidentally the visit of the salesmen was made pleasant by 
a number of social features, among them being the an- 
nual banquet of the company to the salesmen and the 
dinner to the officers of the company and their wives, 
The names of the traveling men and their headquarters 
for the present year are: From Decatur office, Mon T. 
Whitney, Chicago, Ill.; W. B. Ford, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Francis C. O'Neill, Quincy, Ill.; W. N. Dill, Pacifie Coast 
representative; Horace F. Clark, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
D. E. Rowley, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. J. Murphy, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. C. Heinrichs, Chicago, Ill.; Murry F. Kirkwood, 
Kansas City, Mo; J. H. McCormick, Huron, Ohio; F. B. 
Mueller, Decatur, Ill.; James Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
H. E. Paxton, Decatur, Ill. From New York office, W. D. 
Malane, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Arthur C. Pilcher, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. W. Pine, Rochester, N. Y.; Charles Tillinghast, 
Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y.; C. T. Ford, Washington, D. C.; 
George A. Caldwell, Boston, Mass.; W. F. McCarthy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, &c. relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 

From P. H. McGrnnis, Princeton, Iowa, who has ac- 
quired the Hardware business of Baxter & Baxter. 


From G. P. LAMBERTON CoMPANY, which has pur- 
chased the business of Newton Hardware Company at 
Paden, I. T. 


From J. C. Write Company, Emory, Texas, which 
handles Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements and 
Sporting Goods. 


From J. H. Assorr,- who has engaged in the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods busi- 
ness at Granger, Wash. 


From H. T. CLARK ComMpaNy, Massena, N. Y., who 
handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware, Paints, 
Sporting Goods and Agricultural Implements. 


From W. T. Goprrey, formerly of Shoshone, Idaho. 
who has moved his stock of Hardware, Stoves, Paints 
and Sporting Goods to Weiser, Idaho. 





From J. H. Sewer, who has established a branch 
store at Parnell, Mo., in connection with his Hardware 
business at Burlington Junction, Mo. 

From McCartney Bros., who have opened a Hard- 
ware, Stove, Paint, Harness and Sporting Goods store 
in Ashland, Neb., succeeding J. C. Wright. 

From O’NEALL HaArRpWARE Company, Clarendon, 
Texas, which has succeeded to the business of Witt- 
Richardson Hardware & Implement Company. 


From Ameproz Bros. & Co., who have bought the 
Ifardware business of F. Koppel, Monowi, Neb. 


FrRoM BRUEGGEMANN HARDWARE ComMPANy, 4054 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., which has been incorporated with 
a capital of $15,000 to conduct a wholesale and retail 
Hardware, Tinware, Paint, Sporting Goods and Elec- 
trical Supply business. 


From H. Pitt & Bro., INcoRPORATED, Cambridge, 
Mass., which has been incorporated with a $3000 capital 
to deal in Hardware, Cutlery and House Furnishing 


Goods. 
_———— 


F. E. MYERS & BRO.’S FIRE. 
HE fire which visited the plant of F. E. Myers & 
Bro., Ashland, Ohio, last week, was fortunately 
confined entirely to their storehouse containing finished 
goods. The manufacturing department, the capacity of 
which has been recently largely increased and which 
is stored full of raw material, was not damaged, 
this being true also of their power house and general 
equipment. Accordingly shipments will not be delayed 
more than a week from the fire. 
—.7—-- 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Michigan 
Wire Cloth Company, Detroit, Mich., held recently, of- 
ficers were elected as follows: President, Wm. J. Chit- 
tenden; vice-president, Frank H. Croul; secretary and 
treasurer, Hugh O’Connor; superintendent, Chas. F. Pur- 
die. The officers, with George H. Hopkins and W. H. 
Brace, constitute the Board of Directors. The company 
states that the volume of business in 1905 was the besz 
in its history, extending over a period of 30 years, and 
that indications are for an even better business the pres 
sent year. 


Ne 


- 


b) 
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AMERICAN RING COMPANY. 


CATALOGUE for 1906, referring to Brass Furniture 
A Trimmings, Brass Upholstery Nails, Seamless 
Brass Ferrules, Brass Curtain and Screw Rings, &c., has 
been placed in the hands of the trade by American Ring 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. The company also manu- 
factures Sleigh Bells, Cast and Wrought Brass Colonial 
Candlesticks and a complete line of Bathroom Fixtures. 

——__———_ > +o --— 


Sun Mfg. Company. 


The Sun Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, maker of 
wooden ware specialties and other goods, is distributing 
its catalogue No. 27, devoted principally to coffee mills 
and money drawers. Attention is called to a new mill, 
No. 950, which is similar in style.to No. 1088, well known 
to the trade, but being somewhat smaller and lighter can 
be sold at a very low price. Money drawers for export 
trade are shown, No. 7 being adapted to English currency 
and No. 8 to German. 

————__~- & —__ -- — 


Adler’s Pressed Step Ladder. 


The pressed step ladder shown in the accompanying 
cut, with the exception of the steps, is made of 20-gauge 
open hearth steel sheets, reinforced with heavy drawn 
bead all around. The bead gives a panel effect, present- 
ing a pleasing and solid appearance, besides adding rigid- 
ity and strength. After the ladder is completed it is 
re-galvanized to make it rustless. No bolts, rivets, nails 
or screws are used in its construction, all parts being put 
together with eyelets. The steps are made of No. 1 





Adler’s Pressed Step Ladder. 


cotton or basswood. The company explains that while 
experimenting it used metallic steps of almost every con- 
ceivable description, and while it could get them strong 
enough they would quickly wear through the galvanized 
surface and rust; also that they would soon become slip- 
pery. It has adopted the wooden steps as the most 
serviceable and satisfactory in every way. The steps are 
put into the stiles with eyelets and can be replaced with- 
out trouble, it is remarked, if broken. The ladder is 
made with and without metallic bucket shelves, in lengths 
of 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 feet. The company states that its 
pressed ladder will not exceed in weight the best wooden 
ones, the average weight being 31-6 pounds to the foot. 
Among the points of excellence claimed for these goods 
are durability, service, rigidity and handsome appearance. 
They are offered by H. Adler Company, Carnegie, Pa. 
— @.--e—__ 


Coverfast Oilstone Boxes. 


The Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., is just putting 
upon the market oilstone boxes as illustrated here- 
with. The mounting enables the entire length of the 
stone to be used and keeps the stone in perfect condi- 
tion. To get the best results, it is remarked, an oilstone 
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must be kept clean and always oil moistened, and 
this is impossible with an unmounted stone or an or- 
dinary loose cover box. The Coverfast consists of a 
solid hard wood box, which cannot warp, and a strong 
enameled metal cover, fastened by a pivot hinge, which 
can be turned under the box instantly. The inside of the 
cover contains a thick felt pad, which absorbs surplus 
oil and keeps the stone moist and clean and makes the 
cover practically air tight when closed. The ends of the 
box are flush with top of stone, thus enabling the tool to 
be pushed the entire length of stone without danger of 
nicking or blunting. It is pointed out that the cover is 





Coverfast Oilstone Bozes. 


never lost nor in the way, and that the stone is ever clean 

and moist. These oilstone boxes are offered with either 

Rosy Red, Lily White or India oilstones, as preferred. 
(a a 


Christy Hoe Safety Razor. 


The safety razor here illustrated is made up of three 
parts: the frame, blade and comb guard. The blades are 
self-adjusting, and there is an absence of springs, hinges 
and screws in make-up of the device. The handle has the 
length necessary to be easily grasped and to enable the 
owner to use it at the proper angle in all positions. It is 
pointed out that it is perfectly balanced. The teeth of the 
comb guard point toward the blade, and the guard is de- 





Christy Hoe Safety Razor. 


signed to leave the edge of the blade free, with a clear 
space for lather to pass through upon the top of the blade 
in the same manner and with the advantage of an ordi- 
nary razor. It is explained that the process used in 
making the blades is new, producing blades of uniform 
temper and lasting cutting quality. Each razor is packed 
in a case which is supplied with an especially prepared 
strop, securely fastened to the top of the case. Extra 
blades can be secured from the manufacturers, who re- 
hone and restrop blades if desired. The razor is offered 
by R. J. Christy & Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
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Steffa’s Patent Shield Orange Clipper No. 67. 





Wiebusch-Hilger, Limited, 9-15 Murray street, New 
York City, as sole agents for the J. T. Henry Mfg. Co., are 
just putting on the market the shield orange clipper, illus- 


- dation. 
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the length of the base of the apparatus gives a solid foun- 


The reel is easily transportable, being used as a 


barrow, with only the two wheels touching the ground. It is 
made in two styles, the difference being in the drums, one 
being slatted in cylindrical form, the other being a cylin- 





trated herewith. 


Steffa’s Patent Shield Orange Clipper No. 67. 


The feature of the clipper which dis- 


tinguishes it is the slotted lower blade. Asa result of its 


construction the blade acts as a shield to the fruit when 


the stem of the orange is being cut. 


The lower blade is 


extended somewhat beyond the point of the upper blade 
to prevent the possibility of accidental injury to the fruit 
by the point of the upper blade in cutting the stem. 
common with all of the other goods made by the manu- 
facturer, the clipper is referred to as being high grade, 
The clip- 
the blades polished, showing 


well finished and fitted with exceeding care. 


pers are 64 inches over all; 
a high degree of finish, and with japanned handles. 
are packed in boxes of one dozen each and in cases con- 


taining one gross. 


———_>- e__ 


Pillman Hose Reel. 


A strong 
illustration is the cylindri 


feature of the Boston hose 
“al drum, 


In 


They 


reel shown in the 
for which important 


advantages are claimed, especially that, as the hose, when 
on the reel, rests against no sharp edges or angular sur- 
faces of any kind, there is no tendency to flatten out with 


the resultant wear. 


Besides keeping the hose in its nat- 


ural shape. the drum permits the water to run off as the 


hose is wound upon the cylinder. 


reel is the provision made for securing balance, 
weight of the drum full of hose is centrally located, and 


‘PAINTS, 





Animal, Fish and Vege- 







table Oils— ga) 
Linseed, City, raw.........+.- 44 @45 
Linseed, City, Boiled.......... 45 @ib 
Linseed, State and West'n, raw.42 @13 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed. ... @65 
Lard, Extra Prime, Winter....68 @69 
Lard, Extra No, 1..........e00- 98 @id 
J 2 a ey 38 @10 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0,b, mills.26 @26% 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
OED « co ctsncnvicccccdetgoateses 324%2@32% 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow, 
off grades..... eessecs eocecsecccess @. 
Sperm, Crude............++ eveeee dd @5 
Sperm, Natural Spring........... @. 
Sperm, Bleached Spring.......... @.. 
Sperm, Natural Winter........ 61 @é2 
he Bleached ane wa @65 
llow, Prime... ‘ @53 
Wiete. Cree. <ccsascsecs @.. 
Whale, Natural Winter.. 42 @44 
Whale, Bleached Winter..... 44 @16 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...26 @29 
Menhaden, Light, Strained....27 @3) 
Menhaden, Bleached, Winter..32 @33 
Menhaden, Ex-Bld., Winter...34 @35 
Menhaden, Southern............ 21 @2 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.........-. Ph 64@ 6% 
Cocoanut, Cochin.......... eb The 7% 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.......... HM @3 
Cod, Newfoundland............- 38'2(a 40 
pe rere 30 @31 
Red, Saponified............ #8 hb 44@ 1% 
Olive, Italian, bbls............. 57 @é2 
Neatsfoot, prime............-.. 48 en 
PR, LaBGccrcccccescoccce hb 64@.. 


Mineral Oils— 
ss, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold Ps 








LEE ETT 10% Bil, 
Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test.11%@I12% 
Black,. Summer.............. -10%@11% 
Cylinder, light filtered 19 
Cylinder, dark filtered..... et LT 
Paraffine, 903-907 movity. .. .12%@13 
Paraffine, 903 gravity. . 14%@12 
Paraffine, 883 gravity.......... 9%4@ 9% 
Paraffine. Red . 1%@ 


In smail lots %¢ ‘advance. 


OILS AND COLORS. 


Another feature of the 
as the 


tine 
Barytes: 
Wuite, Foreign...... # ton $17.50@19.00 
Amer, floated........ # ton 18.00@:9.00 
Ott color, No, 2..... # ton 15.su@io.w 
Chalk, in bulk........ # ton 3,50@ 3,75 
Chalk; “| ee # 100 «..c.@ . 
China Clay, Euglish...#@ ton 11.0uK@17,00 
Cobalt, Oxide... .... eB 100 mh 2 50@ 2.60 
Whiting, Common, ..#@ 100 b .43@ .48 
Whiting, Gilders,..... #? Wb .W@ 
| Whiting, Ex. Gilders.# 100 b .55@ .60 








Putty, Commercial-—j 100 » 








Ob Dis hic dctngsenadter $1.65 @1.85 
| Bem: BER. OF GRO. co ccccvcses 115 @1.3 
In 1 bb to 5 & cans. ...... 4.60 @2.9 
In 12% to 50 ib cans ...... 1.45 @1.85 
Spirits Turpentine— 9» gal. 
otnadeuncadeancsesee 68 @68% 
In machine bbls................ 68%2@69 
Glue— # 
MIE. dedeécsaguenedsdeusntonte ll @15 
Common Bone......... -7 @9 
Rixten ‘White. ........00 .. 18 @24 
Foot Stock, White...... -lil @i4 
Foot Stock, Brown..... «a Gi 
SSOSINED : TEGEe ve cecassceceoscce 12 @18 
UE tcegerabnaameda -10 @40 
DG 'dcabetvishewtos --13 @i6é 
Low Grade......... - 9 @l2 
Medium White............. ..14 @I7 
Gum Shellac— PD 
Bleached Commercial..... . ...38 @39 
SE ae 8 @419 
BURGER ~ vcdcrces 
Diamond I 
Fine Orange 


Octagon B. : 
7 2 


We Wi Wnts, cometh dbevanens 


Colors in Oil— 


Black, Lampblack. 
Rine, Chinese. 


Blue, Prussian,......... 








der of varnished papier .maché. 
is 3 feet 3 inches and its weight 12% pounds. 


The hight of the reel 
It is manu- 





Pillman Hose Reel. 


factured by 


the Pillman Hose Reel Company, 


Incorpo- 


rated, 528 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
—_———>--@—___—__- 


Ek. E. Truxell has purchased the Hardware, Stove, 


aint and Sporting 
Meadow Grove, Neb. 










# b 
Blue, Ultramarine,.............. 13 fale 
Brown, Vandyke......... ‘ @u 
Green, Chrome.......... @l5 
DD sivvadicddeneimbesediaes @u 
Sienna, Raw......... @i5 
Sienna, Burnt... @ls 
Umber, Raw. ll @lu 
CeO GDB aidicvasenseccccus: ll @u 


White Lead, ie &c.— 


# b 
N2@ 9% 





Lead, English white, in Oil. 
Lead, American white., in Oil: 
Lots of 500 tb or over..... ote.ce Oe 
Lots less than 500 b.. o « @T% 
Te BINGE, cccectcces sc « «» @ & 
Lead, White, in oil 25 bb tan | 
pails, add to keg price. ......@ % 
Lead. White in oil, 12% bb tin 
pails, add to keg price...... .. @1 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 & 


asg'ted tins, add to keg price .. @1% 
ead, American. Terms. For lots 12 
sons and over 4¢ rebate; and 2% tor 
eash if paid in 15 days from date of 
invoice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from 


date of invoice, for lots of less than 
Ibs. net. 
Lead, White, Dry, in bbls.... .. @ 6% 
Zine, American, dPy.... ...-«« 4%@ 5 
Zine, French: 
Paste, ed: Genk, Gry. .ccccccsvese 9% | 
Paris, Green Seal. dry.........+-- 10% | 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry........... 8% | 
Antwerp, Green Seal, dry... ..... 10 | 


Zinc, V. M_ French, 
Green Seal: 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 12% @13% 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 13%@ 13% 
Zine, V. M French, in Poppy Oil: 
Red Seal: 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% | 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 11%@12% 
Disecounts.—French Zince.—Discounts | 
to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mixed 


in Poppy Oil: 








grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls., 41%. 

Dry Colors— em 
SE catceinpheescotane 5 @10 
Black, Drop, American......... 4 @6 
Black, Drop, English.......... 5 @b 


PNG, “RUNG: scecssscécccsbetiees 16 @2 


Goods business of C. 


A. Childs, 


















#? b 
EAMG, COs dcccnccesencecocduaes 4%.@ 6 
Blue, Celestial... -4 @6 
Bine, Chinese,. -29 @32 
Blue, Prussian.. ---27 GO 
Slue, Ultramarine. - {2@15 
|, ere le@l 
Casmmins, INO, -@. cc cccsccéeseces $3.50@3,60 
ureen, Chrome, crdinary...... 344@ 6 
Green, Chrome, pure.......... ly @3 
Lead, Red, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: 
Lots 500 Ib or OVeT......ccceee «s @™% 
Lots less than 500 Ib......... .. @7™% 
Litharge, American, bbls...... .. @™M% 
Ocher, American....... # ton $8.50@16.00 
Ocher, American Golden....... 24@ He 
CE, NO daccceciccceuasess 14@ 22 
Ocher, Foreign Golden......... 3 @4 
Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@12% 
Orange, Mineral, German..... 8'o(@10 





| Orange. Mineral, American.... 8%@ 8% 
Red, Indian, English.......... 4'4@ 8% 
Red, Indiaw, American........ 3 @™&% 
Ked, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
Red. Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 
Red, Venetian, Amer..}# 100 th $0,501.25 
Red Venetian, English..100 th $1 15@1.75 
Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 

UGE: Séeuscasineciivdahdsé 3 @% 
Sienna, Ital. Raw. Powd....3 @ 6'2 
Sienna, American, Raw........ 14%@ 2 
Sienna. American, Burnt and 

[OWEN nactiaddbaseaactlienss 1%@ 2 
Tale, French........... # ton $15.00@30.00 
Tale, American........ P ton 15.00@25.00 
Terra Alba, French..? 100 90 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English..@ 100 90 @1,00 

| Terra Alba, American, # 100 

ME Ditestathetcoadias esis 18 @30 
Terra age 

| Db, @65 
Umber, T’kev Brt. & Pow.... 24@ ™% 

| Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 2%@ 3% 

| Umber, Burnt, Amer.......... 14@ 2 
Umber, Raw. Amer............ 1%@ 2 
VYetiow Chromte..........00...- 12 @u 
Vermilion, American Lead....10 @2%5 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk..... . 65 
Vermilion, Onicksilver, bags..... } 


Vermilion, Enelish, Import. . ..75 
Vermilion, Chinese..........--- “90. aan 00 


ces Nd cs cans 
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“Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


trom manutacturers or 


jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A rauge of prices is indicated by 


meuus of the symbol @. 





Prenatave, Blind— 
Domestic, @ doz. $3.00...........+ 33% % 


North's 
Zunmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 


Lves’ Pavent.......seeeeeeceeeeeeeeneee fe 
Taplin’s Perfection.......ssececeeeeees 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils..........-++++ # bh 6X@T ¢ 

Hay- See. ee pcuped sass 

Horseshoe bran rought...... 

TWrentOD coccccccsccccecccccese # bh 9@9%E 

imported— 

Peter Wright _ WONG sac ccced ¥ Te 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— | 

Millers & alls Co., $18.0U.......- 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.......-+eeeeeee 33%% 


Augers and Bits— 





Com. Double Spur......7@Hd5% 
Jennings’ latn., rey. finish. 
50k 19460 % 

Black Lip or Blued....... 60410% 
Boring Mach, Augers... . .70&10% 
Car Bits, 12-0. twist..... 506107% 
bord’s Auger and Car Bits..:.... 405 7, 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits pcoveetneenn 257% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. 

No, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list.. Z 

No. 30, R. Jennings’ list...... oat? 
Russell Jenunings’..........++ 2& 2 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits..... 1b/ 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits..... . 45% 
Millers Falis........... eevecees “9&7 % 
Omo Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge: and_ 
Car BitB...cccccccccccvvccccsceves 90107, 
Pugh’s Black........-..sseecseeeveeeees 207%, 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........+..+ 35% 
Snell's Auger Bits..........e.eeeeeees 60% 
Sneli’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist... 60410 / 


Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............. 50% 
Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s smaii, $18; large, 3" -50&10% 
Clark's Pattern, No. 1, doz. ie 
No, 2, $1 Re 65%, 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern........... GOK5%, 
Cc. E, ‘Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat..26% 
Swan’ D accacndsdecnsncngeeeasocsetoeses’ he 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbdle. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 
Hollow Augers— 


Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 
AONE cin buen 0009000000000000000Esned 10% 
EEE sa nroccenngncnsapenseesedbosnn 20% 
ERO 3% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Bhp NOD 5 ain tb is he 6 4545 @60% 
DE <cccsncabtausaphasseneheuseyed 3344@5%, 
C, E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s .......esecececeeeess 15% 
NET seca unucddesesonepennsntene yA 
Ce TE SIT Biss v5evhnnsncecpsannenee 40° 
RNID din cnnannn 065 000904ssnnsesccqsent 0% 
Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awis— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ......+. ro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..9ro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 


Peg Arls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shldered. .gro. 65@70¢ 

Scratch Avls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket.. .gr0.$11.50@ 12.00 

OO, os kien peeeus batateebantacband 40% 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes — 
Single Bit, base weights: 
FPivet Quality... ..ccssvee $4 75 
Second Quality.........+. $6.25 
Doubdle Rit, base weights: 
POOE Dame, 0.0 66 v0 00068 $9.00 
Second Quality.......... $8.50 


Axle Grease — 

See Grease, Aale 
Iron or Steel 

-4%4@ 

4a 

- SU@I%e 


Axles— 
Concord, Loose Collar. . 
Concord, Sold Collar... 
Va, 1 Common, Loose... 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


No. 1% Com., New Style3%@s¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4G 42¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nus. 7, 8, 11 and 12. T5QAI5ES % 
Nos. 13 to 1h...... We 0G 1545 % 
Nos. 15 to 13... 15&10@5& 045% 
19 to 22... 7&1@HE1045% 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. — 
lb., 54e@s¢ 


Nos. 


Half Patent..ccecccves lb. 84a @g¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
ee gebodbiduans seein 20% 
RE nk chkncxetud aiicenan iene 25% 
Competitor Bait................+ 20&5 7% 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list..........csscccsscees 50% 
EE: ncudencnpciucesaccsnves 50&10@60 %, 
5 Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatilion’s; 
Light Spg. Balances............ 40&10% 
Straight Balances.........cccccccces 40% 
Circular Balances. ....ccccccsccccces 50% 
> | Rr 30% 
Barb Wire—Scee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib.... 
er 1b., 3@3% 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 






Scale Beams..... 40d 10G50% 
Chattillon’s No. 1.. on 
Chattillon’s No, 2........ se 09 


Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co 
No, i2 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85 
EE nc ocgusccbasneqscasosesccesie 
No, ll Wire Coppered # doz. $1. 10; 
Tinned 1:20 
No. 10 Wire fneoenere. -B doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co.: 


No, 1 Electric..............- ¥ sro. .80 

No. 2 Buffalo.............+.- gro. $9.00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 
Ege- 


Holt-Lyon Co.; 
Hoit, No, A, Japanned.... 
Holt, No. 1, Tiuned....... 
Holt, No, B, Japanned.... 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned....... 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned.... 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned.... 
ar Mfg. Co.: 
No, 60 Improved Dover.... 
No. 75 Improved Dover... 
No. 100 Improved Dover 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’'d.. 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.. 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d. 17. Hy 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’ d. $9.50 
No. 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 
GUE, . cenpechennosi Unsedesencsnvacet 00 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... S70) 
Wonder (R. M. W. Co:).# gro. net, $6.00 





Synge, verres 


ZSSVSves vemeze 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£10@70410 % 
Hand— } 8 


Inch.. 6 7 oa 0135 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 \2 
Molders— x 
inch.) Sw B@ HT 
2 


Doz.. . $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods. . .7545@7541045 5, 
High grade...... 704 1004706 1045 % 
SE tics cocehsbsseeqdesecetanseouee 
ee ee pevanesegiaaelied oad 
Door— 

Ce DQG ics es vavcencctessvesboosn 45% 
ER es: 50% 


Mfg. Co.’s...... 55& 10° 
Sargent’s....60&10&10% 


Home, R. & E. 
Lever end Pull, 


OED MENNIE  sancwhirdueancens 50K 10@50& 1085 % 
Risin stv scenccnsbsetnale 55% 
Hand— 

Hand Bells, Polished ,Brass.60€ 10%, 
WH MOUs cone cvctekan te 60% 
Nickel Plated. « . 50410860 
NN. Sse wo unm sie B0QENETL Y 


Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... R142 


eee ree 334@35% 
Miscellaneous— 
Pars. RBs «icc ccvbahe h. 2u¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and jacket 
5NE10@60 % 
6guten Tube & Stamping Co 
Table Cali SI deucsonnsccie 50@50& 10% 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1905, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hard- 
ware Lists” bas been issued and contains the list prices of 


many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Belting— Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short ae 605% 


Regular Short Lap... .60&10&5% 
BORREOIS 2 scccsccers ionenaie 10% 
EARS BOEOE, oss. ccnceas 70k5% 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 5045 % 


Leather Lacing Sides, per eq. Se 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
GIES % 
Common Standard... .70@70é107 
Standard wees» 6085 @ 606 10% 
BHGTE coscotevstwonsas 60G 6045 % 
High Grade..:..... .50€5@5i0E10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit maaere Pightning fae 
Upsetters, No. $4.25 
No, 3, $10.50; No’ 4, ‘916.25; Ne > 


20. 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
SOEREEB ocd000c0nb0000eescecsoncevecte 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 
CHAIN cccccccccccccccesccccccccscecces 





WOES ccccvcccccescccccccesse¥s 
Spokes ..ccccsccccccccvcccesce 

TURES cccccccceccocsccccesocescccesces 
Bits — 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden. ... .70&10@?5% 

Hartz St. Tac ile Blocks...... 50@50&5 7, 

B. & L. B, Ce 


Boston Wood. Snatch, 50% ; Eclipse 
Steel, 75% Hollow Steel, 50& 10% ; 
Star Wire Rope, : Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; trarbex New Style 
— 50&10%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
PY cnnctnusdenttinnessuuaiecacsned 30° 

Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. 

Stowell’s Self Loading 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, éc...30€19@j0410% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co.......0..0000 oe BOGS 
Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
34 2 6 and smaller..... sa 
Larger and Longer. a 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 24,’99 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14. '95. 





65410 —% 
Machine, % @ 4 and smaller 
T5@—% 


Machine, larger and longer.. 
65k5@—%, 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 


arr ee WS aes, Ac. 
Per doz.$0.30 385 .45 60 .80 
One pe Spring rae varer is 
on Paps Di > 1 So 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain. ‘Plat Japanned: 
per 8 10 
POP GOB. vc wens $1. 4 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 

Brass Knobs? 

PRs ks 6io0kaeee. 8 10 

Pe Ms is tacwd "$0.7 7% 6.95.85 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@81.£ 10%, 
wrt “ Bronzed... .50@50€19% 
Wrt. Spring... T0&lM@M4 10410 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@504 1085 % 
Wrt. Square Neck. ... .75@75€ 19% 
Wrt Square. A 2 10466 %, 10.6 10% 
Ives’ Patent 


Plow and Sto 


PUD. cavinevhinens 65d 0c HPIOY 
ee Pee 87144 10@Q— 
Tire— 

Norway Iron............ RNY 
I SI int Sn wit it 80% 


American Screw Comnany: 


Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84...80% 





Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ASS 

Bay State, ‘list ee, Weocesesd 
Franklin. Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 

Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, hia l, 

Eclipse, list ' Dec, Ty POvecevcovecs he 


Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84... .80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, 4. B24 fo 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99. 80% 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, ’99............ 80% 
Norway Phila., list Ont: sewed 80% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
Tn) i,  occuninecieds bbbeesandian 72%% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers a Ring, with Handle: 


Inch. 1%™ I% 1% 2 

Per doz. — 80 6.60 6.40 8.00 

IOGD oasis coeuces se 2 

Pe, Min 0355404409 % 65 11.50 
Eutespeies fe. Co. $1.25; “ 

. $1.65; No, 3, $350" ae pbvevebecs 25% 

‘eee, Mitre— 
C. EB. Jennings & -Co.....ccccccccses 30% 
REE 505000 co wcaicavedsedetd xno 15&107, 
SEEGER Sa bncnendscachcesnucoseneal 40% 
SNEED. .-ndX deh anbondaoncadoes cddiecde 33% % 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 

TEGO, Be OD: Divot ccusweccccnscdsuecs 30% 

eS OF rere 35% 

Braces— 
Common Bail,American. $1.25@1.30 
MU TE wssenhinene secs 50K 10K 10@ 60810 4, 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
rr 8 No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 ~ 
C. EB. Jennings & Go. .2.2222225550&5 2 
EES PURINE on) -cacnnioceashooss’ 60 
Mayhew’s 


uick Action Hay Pat... 50% 
Mil are Falls are Braces.i..:... 25&10°7 


P., & W. ¢ a s Pat.60@60&5% 
Btaniey R. & L 
BRAMLEY 0. cocvccccccccccccvccccsovers 35% 
WE chedbsewidoudecisvascvdseccceehe 45% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80¢10@806 1065 % 
Griffin's Pressed Steel....... 80@80& 10% 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets.. 70&10% 





Stowell’s Cast Shelf..... 5G 
PONE MIs si dacecns tice’ doe 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... e102 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
WOON, Ws Ws OD ideckdicacscecas 80% 
Wire Goods Co..............., 7o@75&10% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
a = dozen, 


Quart.. - 1 mw ww 
Water, os 1.49 1.70 1.90 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2.95 
WE occ steae decd 2.55 2.87 $3.15 
a Bucks, Saw— 

EE, no isnvnthecsbicsiocexca # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list, Sept., '96.15@—9 
Cast Brass, Ticbout’s.” ii edes +. 50-5 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . 40k 10G50% 
Loose Joint.......... 104 10@75% 
Ee yy eee eee 706 1075 % 
Mayer’s Hinges......... Toa tks 
Parliament Butts....... WATE 


Wrought Steel-- 
Table and Back Flaps. ..75%} 


x 

> 

Narrow and Broad...... 75 y | $ 
ERODES BUR. ios vnc sass %%1 3% 
BE Biss cakes nant %% | = 
Loose Pin, Jap’d...., we10% | = 
ieee Pin, Ball and Steeple g 
Japanned Ball Tip Butts. = 
7410% | S 

Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In-| & 
side Blind Butts. -. 55410% } Z 
s 

ies) 


ages, Bird — 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000 . 1100 series... 





ooh git 
200. 300. 600 and serie 7) 
Hendryx Sronse: - ’ #0810", 


J eee % 
Hendryx Enameled............. $0102 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Hee!— 
Blunt, 1 prong..... per hidiié 
Sharp 1 prong.. .per lb., 4@s%¢ 
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Dats Wb decvdsccnscciccecess a4 ¢ 
Burke’s SDALEP........cccccvecces 4 gine 
Gautier, Blurt........-s.seceeeess 1@4% ¢ 
GORE. TNE oc nc cvccccccccocns 44G4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe......... # bb 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.......... # ib 4.15¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal. 

Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each. 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
OGRE: icv ancascces 1.35 1.60 1.75 each. 

Cans, Oil— 
Butfalo Femilg OF Oil Cana; . 

ga 
$18.00 60.00 12°60 gro. net. 

Caps, Percussion— 
Eley’s B. B...ccccccvess 52G@55¢ 
CAmeer ecauedcens - oer Bes 
Pe is elite aia .per M so@s2¢ 
Ge eat sawes ceo per M 48@50¢ 
Meaeket occvccecses per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shelis) 

BR OOP Bcc cccccowncecucs 20% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Cartridges— 

Blank ee: 
$2 O. F., $5.50.. cece ctu 
88 C. F., $7.00. ....6. ooo L085 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50. - L085 
" cal, Rim, $2.75.......-. 1045 % 


B. B, Caps, Con. Ball, a $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. 7? 
Contral Fire... wcccccsccces 
Target and Sporting Rifle. iéas 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410% 





Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50 
Rim Fire, Military........ 15d5 
Casters— 
Bi vnc etcced yn cee 
PIOCE coscccccce 10@604 1045 
Philadelphia .........75@i5é10 
Acme, Ball Bearing...........+.- woah 
88 (alia Bosra emg 
Gem _ (Roller Bearing) ........ssssee0+ 80 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) .. 457, 
Standard Ball Bearing........ 457, 
Tucker’s Patent low list......... 30 ” 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50°, 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
8-16 % 5-16 7-16 % 9-16 
$8.60 5.80 4.85 +s 3.95 3.85 3.80 


BE % %4tol Th to 1% inch, 
$3.75 3.60 3.55 70 
German Coil. pana oi ind 070% 

aiter 
Halter Chains...... 6065 @60£10% 


German Pattern ner Tecine. 


list July *4, a. . 60L10E10% 
iis vevneee B6MBY% 
Covert’ Saddlery Works 10% 


Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
-3, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
-2, Str’gnt, with ring .$25.50 
6 2. Str’ght, with ring . $29.50 
6 10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$34.00 


TE—Add 2c ir for Hooks. 
Ne Traces 2c Se sor pair higher than 


Straight 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c.......... -60&10 
Miscelianeous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, 793: 


TPOM ccocccsececce 604 1045@70 
Brass ....+ “nae 
Safety Chain. . HQG75E 107%, 


Gal. Pump Chia 22D 4@Ie% 


ad ms. Se: Sel te dee anal 10% 
Heel screeners 


ay ‘Sad. "Works: 










Breast_..... -709 
Hold Back. +107 
TREE. sacccoseceess 2.70% 
Oneida Go gaanity: Kennel os... 
Niagara Dog Leads and ennel 
Chains ....e.ssseeeee weseased l, 
Wyre Goods Co . 
secseponastauese 0& 
BOF coset I Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50%, 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
Co} CHAIN, ...cccccccscccece - 60&5% 
Sted Chain adeqhccnseeseoetmeeesnlé 60%, 
Peon Chai 8 
‘onze Rl. i cananbivecsscnentseal %, 
Bheek Chale. .....ccccgecccegesss 60&10%, 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Sash Ribbon, per 100 
eae 1 35083, 0 


Chalk —( From Jobbers. ) 


Carpenters’ Blue. . gro. 40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red. . 970. S8Q35¢ 
Carpenters’ White. : gro. 28@30¢ 

See also Crayons. 

Checks, Door— she 
ee 
Pullman, per gf0.........++ eicea ae 

Chests, Tool— 

Tool 















THE IRON AGE 397 

Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ Southern: Slaw and Kraut— 
Ten cabs EMPty......-sesseeeeeeeees 02 G5h1244% 50E15 % 40€1244% | Henry Visston & Sons: 

*E Fen cape eee sas asesaeeee So. Western Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 40% 
Tool Chests... -c..eecesseecceees 33¥48c10% 6015 % 50k 7 % $0el0 % Kraut Cutters, 24 ‘x 7, 26 x 8, 30, 

Chisels— ‘eate ae 1416 a Kraut Cutters, 36 x 12, 40 x 12. ..40% 
s ketF i dFi 8 ern seetescecaeseecaae 50k10% J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
socketFramingan rmer GONGINS. 6 iS did ecencdéen’ 504714 % Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....8 doz. $3.00 
crendard Brice 15@5E10% MI 6 eo Fikes 4846 Coe 5945 % Combined Slaw Cutter Bh On 
uc cuduawedngwiddddcactucseueads 30% So. Western. 50k 214 ¥ GEE ‘wsucdednerunnaxecsenace doz. $4 
Charles Buck... l, fee eee ree eee nee Tuck ) 
C._E. Jennings & Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days, Fao-| "Kraut Cuttersse. ee cece eceeees 40% 






1 ee ne 


Cc. E. Jennings & 

me MG. Bi ivacdaas 

Ohio Tool  Ge.’R2iissciccssccoccscceves 

BRIN” Scud dadcucudeescsctuactaceansade 10) 

ae a a Ae, | Se ere 30@304&5 % 

L. & I, J. White, Tanged........ 2&5 % 
Tange a— J 

Tanged Firmers . 33 1-8@ 40% 

BD ng cbs iecqeecwegccgoncagsecces 30% 

Charles Buck..icoccsccccccscceccccceese 30% 

C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181..25% 
Cold— lb. 


Cold Chisels, good quality. 183@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...............- 3% 





Almond Turret Six-Tool Chu 
Beach f’at.; each $8.00........... 





Empire 
DRIND "s cvcccednecéckavouces gence 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks. .......ccccssess 35% 
Praté’a Peeitive Drive... ccccccaccese 2% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
Universal .....ccccccccccseccenceceses 50% 
GORREIRCIOR” « cccccccccssesctecsecse 


Drill Chucks, N / 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 45% 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat.,all sizes.35% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive...... 307% 
WEG DAMON ccxcaccccedssvececsone 25? 


POCO Pisté. JOWB.ceccccccccccccccess 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: 

Improved Drill MIE cc kuuusenaat 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 


Combination 





- 50% 
Czar Drill...... 36% 
Combination Gear ; . 40% 
Geared Scroll.........+.++0+. --40% 
TIE wawanescccsdecctnscceuees 507 
ipcependent idccecducesapsexeree 407, 
Unies DPI)... cccccoccccccccecevccess 45 
err 50° 


Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws. 40° 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws. :40% 
Vestcott Patent Chucks; 

ee, Ginn nencc0ccccasngevcones 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill. :....50° 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. -50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 8% 


a 


GRGIA, TREE vec coctccosccccesccccecs 

Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s.............++:. 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P., S. & W. 

TEL ehuatidsdel¥dccbaneceasacens 40&10@50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... 007%, 
DOORS, PORN ccessccccegecesnct 33%4.& 10°, 
panes s, Utica Drop Forge & Toot. 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... ioaciny 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 4% 
dewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..#@ doz. $3.24 net 


W. & C. Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7 in., $3.00; 8 in 2. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
DE I. 5 sick cntecane+is enairin deviges 30% 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s...... 45° 
Fayette R. Plumb......... SS'9a33'48107 
Be ee Oe POD ncnaa-covevccssvonces 
Clippers, Horse wad 


Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Compan ny 
"98 Chicago Horse, each... .$8.7: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. ‘$10. 75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear 


20% 


BO “GOONS cnc a0sdsensee $6. 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Rackin ng. 
GC., COCKE. .sccoves T5@T5EEL 


Coffee Mills— 


. See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


TE inanesUeehevdcdariiaccotananda 40% 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
Dl Merctticmaivnbdieanesteisendsawndve 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co..............0.00 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... THAIS QTE 10 % 


Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 


PED. anchensadneducéecetosnoneteed % 
SE, IN, oe ices dvncegsnsent 65" 
Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65%, 
CE PPE rein nkdevcdecsbeseqnene 60% 
COD cnnetunnigtsnesn ceheesoases 50% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 
Excelsior Dividers. ............ss00%« 60% 
EGE PPR oo po cep vecdtnccvecdcces 75% 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory: Galvanized 
Gale. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron, Copper. 
Eastern: 
V041214% 60k10 % 50% 
Central: 


WE 5 % COE 4% pokiwes% 


tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, ae 
Gal, each.. 2 3 8 
Labrador .. “$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 82. oo $2.70 


Waseeuene g2‘o oS gate 


Sa’ $1.35 $2.00 $2°2 25 $2.90 $3.90 
Lined, ge aoe 


eae inized, 
Galvanized, 






Gal, . 8 
Each ‘ ‘$1. 9% $2 ‘5 * ‘0 $3. 30 = 15 
White 1ameled te 
PR i excsacscccunnsauigsdtadads “339 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Jools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@2 4¢; lighter 
than 3 lbs. to OO 668 408 25@26¢ 
Cord— Sash— 

Bass. TAGB 6.6 viicveas lb. 35¢ 

Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 


to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2h44¢; No. 6, 


254¢. 
Cable Laid Italian.........+. 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 0@10\%4¢ 


Cotton. Sash Cord, Tw’ted.17@19¢ 
Patent Russia........ lb. ..@14¢ 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...@1i¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .1b. ..@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 12@13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: # doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft.,°3-Thread, $0:95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1. 40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Br: sided. cotton, No. 6, é tb, 
24 e¢ ; , B%¢; Nos, 8'to 3¢ 
Eddystone ‘Braided, os 8, 9 and 
10, 2¢; 7, 5%4¢;: 6 ¢. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
0 yn 


Cable Laid Italian.. 
Cable Laid Russian.. 










Cable Laid India......... ad 
DOANE BENE ce vecésecvevccecaccae 
Pullman: 
.. SOE eee 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.) 10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... PHO ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp...-o ¢ 
Braided, Linen.............. bs ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
Yb ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... @h2 ¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab........ ePns ¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
No, 7, 27%4¢; No. 6, B%¢. 
Silver Lake: 
A Quality, Drab -40 ¢ 
A quality, White. 35 ¢ 
B quality, Drab.. 0d ¢ 
B « ay tad een 30 ¢ 
Italian Hem --40 ¢ 
GEES cc uneneuendececentnsennccsnces 5STee¢ 
See also oe and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Be OGGg- views ce cdene bts 
854104 10C 85 106 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
85& 1065 % 
Cradles— 
Qs ives wake axen - 0k 1214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr.6G@6%4¢ 
Cases, 100 yro., $5.00 at cast 


D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: 
Jumbo Cra PONS... .0-+ssee. a 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, <- . 
Seapetene Pencils, —, ™ 3 
a ctcnncdaiaunhed & 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... e © 
Railroad Crayons (composition) 2 
gr. $2 o 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
a Blue, Green.......... % gro. in 
MIU s Sennsh toceersqsuaiuecse ‘0. $4.00 
See also Chalk. - 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy........ co] = 00 
Fort Madison, Light......... # doz. i 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow 
Cultivators— 
Vee Seidatavamghedivedavcvceded 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 


No. 12 M’d’m Knives, -_. P doz, $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers familton 
rn # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ P doz. $2.50 
Cutters— ass— 
ede. NO OIG co ccnatiacctdacaces 40% 
TN ad tte con tReet eaaaiamaale 50% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 50% 
RUE cA.o3) cuitacccecduaniiemendas 40% 
; eat and Food— 
TIN. 6s. covkds ep vcadsavernagiexbians 30% 
a 12.23 @ @ Ss 
deka wuxises $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
ED . cancuvsrdnantuasiae -25@25&T 
SEU Si sidveptenses 5 10 12 22 32 
DD ivaeenqainxcta $2 $3 $2, 75 $4.50 $6 
Pr chadeeuctuexanats #8 doz. 40@50% 
PeOliieccs 1 2 3 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
DT ‘sn enaantntnndbntanitionnn 40& 10450 
Pane GUND: dic ecacccceses # doz. 40@50% 


Nos.... 305 310 312 320 322 
$35.99 $48.00 a 00 $72.00 $68.00 
N. E. Food Choppers................ BY 
New Triumph No. 0S, #8 doz. $24,00.. 
10@50 ° 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: No, 2. 


Sd attsubnacghiausenecsdinal 45&10&10 
MEET TR: dccdudcctncdtexes 7 doz. 40@50% 
Bc eictcccoscccesocces 150 
$15 00 $18.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers.........2%@™% 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..@ gr. $22@%8¢ 





Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. ao et A 50 
Enterprise 99089eeseancesununenesusall 
National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; 2 
Ce Padenasndsiuetattegseudedacnteaeedexes 
Sargent’s, # doz.. No. 3 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 ‘and 

Washer— 


Appleton’s, @ doz., $16.00....50&10&10% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 


Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger. 40&5 4 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern ro Hole 


BUGOEB 22200 eececcre-ceeeeees #8 doz. $6.25 
Iwan's Perfection Post Hole pa. 
aoz. $8. 25 
— Split Handle Post Hote Dig- 
Sénsbtties ateownadedens 2 doz. $7.25 
Kéhier’ 8 Universal.......... # doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... # doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ # doz. $10 = 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... # doz. ap 
EE > BRUNO cxcocaccencias doz. 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ doz. $7.00 


Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, 
os. $24.00 % 


Dividers—seec Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 

Phillips’, style E, % in....#@ doz. $10.00 

Phillips’, style 077, % in....8@ doz. $7.50 

Phillips’, style x-y, % in....@ doz. $10.50 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, # 
doz., i No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No, 4. $18. 

Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers....35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... .35°2 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 

— eens thane’ s*< $1.5 GS1.75 
reast, Millers Falls............. 10? 
Breast, P.. Ss. v ne 


Goodell Aleman Drills. 408 5@40& 10 % 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 
GREE iin cntaneaedabddandseecedateennes 1645 % 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. 1634 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills. 33% 103 







Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Ratchet, Parker’s............ 
Ratchet, W: 
Ratchet, 
proved Sadeecasenccsosacucosecaenceead 4 
pos a ae eaers 40 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., w.. 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, ‘No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 334% 
} Twist Drills— 
| 2... eee i€ 10£ 10@720% 
Taper and Straight ghank. 
60d 10@ 606 1085% 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ®@ 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; om, 


piGuensdaunedeceanisendaatenadseddobe % 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
ee b0s6seocnccccentedeouedeebave 50% 


Edso 60 
Fray's Hol. Hivdie Sets, No. 3, $i2..507 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet...... 135% 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&10&57 


MINE aida cciinaiinadetieabovmaaniaee 407 
Mayhew’s Black Handle............-. 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&107 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 25&10% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, _ 158109 
New England Specialty Co... .50&10% 
Sargent & Co.’s 

Nos, 1 and oo. —_—_ euesececced 50&10&10% 

Nos, 50, 53 and 55....cccccceees 09 

es Ot QI Oiksdnccnccxencendases 70&10% 
Smith & Hemenway i edamame 40&5 


H. D. Smith & Cc * rf 1 
Stanley Rk bs ° 5, erfect H’dle. 40% 


No. 64, Varn. Hondies biiensecses «65% 
MO Osis Sactols naceaaadiseead Om 4 
TT Swit ohubslwagskedenaeumaauie 102-58 
BNO: ssinndcndsanttudithedscionlans 70% 
Swan’s° 
Fc. a OD iisctccccdnstscdesn 
[pavaiarasegodonnies ee wan? 
. Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galvaniaed 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron. Copper. 
Eastern: 
808 5 % Wk10% 50% 
Central: 
TE MLINA Wk WA JOkIESY 
Southern: 
25k12Y%4%  60é20% HIE 121% 
So. Western: 
HE 5 % 65é 5% 0410 % 


Terms —2% for cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Gair. Steel and Galv. C. J. 
SE 30.4% ae geameded 60£10% 
Bec acsons siete wae 502 
i Ns x hieenid Ca eb wees 25% 
RO ree eee 10 
Re cd ay oe Waa obo 6640) 50%, 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Dover. ore piece 


a ie ds 40% 

Perfect. Elbows (R. M. W. Co.)....40% 
Emery, Turkish— 

4 to 56 54 to 220 Flour. 

: SiGe SA¢ 
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% Keys..... ib.by¢ 6 ¢ § ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 

10 in case... .6%¢ 7¢ 6¢ 
10-lb. cans, less 

than 10......10 ¢ 100 ¢ 8 #¢ 
Less quantity .10 ¢€ W¢ 8 ¢@ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F estonors, Blind— 





ZiMMMUTMAI'S 22.200 cccccccccccccce 50&10 
w aun BH wecncccbssdessnscecchpene 40&10 
Cord and Weight— |. 
ee... .onchenneesaseseqcocsroneenaestagsel 40% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined. - 50@508 10%, 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 
604 10@ 10% 
Bed Ced@?. ..cccccces 40d 10@50 
Oe 104 10@75 
s S ¥ ee: Co.: 
eta O ROR CT 
er, erage reach antceneeees 607 
John Sommers Peerless ‘Tin “Key....40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 50% 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl ey .50&10 7, 
John Sommer’s Duplex petal Key. 0S 
hn S r's Diamon ck... +0. 
John Som er’ ’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. ..50% 


John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 0% 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined...507% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar....50 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... .40% 
McKenna, Brass 


eo: 
LLL 


Burglar Proof, N. P.....-.-+s0cee+s 

Improved, % and % inch.......... 27% 
Self Measuri 

Enterprise, s doz. $36.00........ oto’ 

Lane’s, @ doz. $36.00...........-. 


National os aS # doz, $36.40&107, 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List revised ane, 1, 1899. 
Best Brands........- a 545 
Standard Brands. 1410 10&10 
Lower Grade... . 75410 oeg80d.10 

Imp orted— 

Stubs’ genera, Stubs’ list, a. 
Se eos ie kane Ae $3 1-3@40% 
Pluturede rie Door— 

Richards HNO 


Universal, No, 103. .....-..+-e+ee++ 15 
Special, No, EI ee 75 
Fusible Licks, ONG. OB. 0. ccvvdeccecs 50% 
Expansion Bolts. No. 107 .....60&10% 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 

$e oii hn ae 

Per doz....-: 
., 8s. & W. Co 
naan: Hardware © 
ba ~nts 
Siowell’s Giant a odes 

tone Fixtu 

Pa eae ebb ge 104 10% 


Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Lite 


Fodder Squeezers— 

See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
ae from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 












lowa Dig-Ezy Potato - 608107, 
Victor, Hay...... 60 15&2%4 7, 
Victor, Manure. - «66% % 
Victor, Header.........-.sseeeeeeeseess 6% 
Cc pameien, aay: so-euteronanasuy lian et 
Champion CAME... cc ccceeeeesesccces 
c hannion. Manure.........+- W&1542% 7, 
( —- wey ececccceseesenevonsee ‘ 
Columbia ATNUTE. ... cece eceeeeesceres le 
Columbia, Bpading. ......0s0000 70&12% 7% 
om e Wood Barley.....ccccccseed 40%, 
& C. Potato Digger.........-- 60& 10% 
ra BEAT. « o0vgacaccccenGoscncesae 6020 %, 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 60K 1085 7 
Dakota Header...... - 60&20 %, 
ve kson Steet, Barle ‘ aas6 
ansas Header........... ont 
W. & C Favorite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 


White, Sgt Bar, per doz.75@s0¢ 

Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. . $1. 1.25 

Red, Dbl.«Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 
Freezers, ice ioe 


Qt. ee Su" Se ee 
Each . . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp .....seseereeees $2.75 | ae 
PORE. ©. 0.3 Soe ones eee 3.20) 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped... 3.65}> & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40| = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped... 6.15) ™ 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 


Stcbiins’ Pattern........ 804 10% 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c. .50&10@60% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
urking, Mortise, &c 50&10@50&10&10% 
Scholl's Patent..... -50&10@50& 10410 
Door Hanes ie estaieeedhie 50@504& 10%, 
Stanley - L. Co.’s Butt and 
Rabbet Gauge sia i 3% 
Marking and Mortise. 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’ 
SE, MPU Wisccapceans 
Wire. P. 8S. & W Co. 


334% 

Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort. 

ments. per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; & $2.30 








THE IRON AGE 








Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handed, No _ 
, $2.60 


$2.30 
Spike, Wood Handled, 7. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10&10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. .° 


25410@50% 


International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon's Everlasting. .10- tb pails, ea. 


Dixon's Everlasting. in pants, doz. 
; Th, $1.20; . $2.00 
Helmet Hard Oil. ........-s.seeeee- 3% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pa BERD, Cie c cc ccvcssccss 33%4@33%4&10% 
Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, . 
per inch, @ doz.............. $2.00 { °. 
— Mower and Tool Grinder... i 


Velox Mani Bearing, Mounted, Angl 
Iron Frames, each 


Grips, Nipple— 





Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 

Hl aiters and Ties— 

Cont FEee. osc 60k 10@60E 1045 % 

Covert Mfg. Co.: . 
WUE “gtcuccccosencescccencsasccapeateas % 
oS. rrr 
Es Cs TiN duds sas ccnscescpenee 
Cotton Rope 
Hemp Rope. 

Covert's Saddier Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.. ‘70° 
jute, Rope Halters............. 60& 20% 

ute 


Manila and Cotton mene. 





Am. Cow Ties 45@ & 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5 7 
preeree Cow Ties... .45&5@0&10&5 7%, 
E. manag, & Co, : - 
oe Nan ccnnses des *beccnad 50% 
Web Halters and Webbing....... Oy 


Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... ao%, 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 
ME :dsantndunainenbete s4gcesnboutdl 
Cotton Horse Ties. 
Livery Ties, Braided...............- 60% 


Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 

Heller’s Machinists’. . 40&10@40&10&10% 
Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@40&10& 10%, 
Magnetic a Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 
GEE, GET en cccsacsedecosocccccvencess 50°, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: 
Plumb, A E 


Machinists’ Hammers. 0&5 a 

Riveting and Tinners’............... 
sogziiatds oR 

Sargent’s C. 8S. New List.......... 


Heavy aes aa 
Under $ 1b., per eee 50¢.. . 80€107, 





3 to 5 1b., per Th., ye..... 806 10% 

Over 5 tb., per Ib., 30¢ ROk 10410% 

Wilkinson's Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 

Agricultural Tool Handles 

Age, Pick, &c... .G0&10@60k 1045 7 

Hoe, Rake, ES shen & $e eee 55@50% 


Fork, Shovel, Spade, éc.: 


Long Handles, cee OSX 

D PREG ios ccecces H0G50ES Y, 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 

CRE nc cceccovccccetcacceesesooences 
SENET, . cocccccccsescnseooves Gait; 


ne er 


Mechanics’ Tool Sasa 
Auyer, assorted. ..yro.$2 50@$3.00 
NE BS. «aoe gro $1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles: 


Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
MOOOTOOR ss «+ deans $2.40@ $2.65 

Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
Pe $2. 15@ $2.40 

Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
SOPUNOOE. 21:59sin tne $1.75@$1.95 

Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
SUES. «iss need $1.45@ $1.60 

Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
COOITSOE i602 0655 $1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 

Hammer, Hatchet, &c. 

60k 10604 1085 %, 

Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 


80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . 65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz, 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢: Fore, Bolted.90 
Chapin-Ste os Co.: , 


ervine Wks ve cvevirecveseat Samniey 
UE : ténnte ls catasotsunnsct @65&10% 
ae GE i iineseasensonvuel 6565410 
Saw and Plane............. Sanne? 
NE nian aes nei adil 40@40& 10° 


Millers Falls Adj d Ratchet 
Handles ...... _— Ratchet 4sgn 


Nishalioan Simplicity File Handle.. 
# gro. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are qen- 


erally quoted per pair, without track, 


and Parlor Noor Hangers per double set 


with track, 7 

\ith Mfg 
Reliable, ns” 
Rehable, No. Hs 









Chicago Spring Butt Oa: 


i eer 25% || 

EE POR DEE OE 25% 

Ee ee 3% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 

Baggage Car Door.............. 50% 

DE wceetesemosuenssetnauee’ 30% 

RE. pnd arevennesiddpobudenad 50%, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co,: 

EY Cannas raise caved 60&10% 

Roller Pe ithe Sakae tied kate 70% 
Griftin Mfg. 

Solid Axle, = . O18.00,.<..% 70% 


Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00.70% 
“— Bearing, Ex. Des No. 


Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. 606104 
Lane Bros. Co.: 








Parlor, Ball Bearing.......... ' 
Parlor, Standard.............. : 
SS eer 
Parlor, New Model............ 
Parlor, New Champion 

Barn Door, Standard sabe 60. 
SS cakeessusessdredel 
SER chinstwcodontasebicane 
DOD *<nctesnecunianinenveda 
Lawrence Bros. : 

re 
Cleveland . 75% 
Clipper, No. 75.. BY, 
CROW _ooccccosccces 60&107, 
Easy Parlor Door, . Sets, 


$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25 
Giant 





60&5% 

Hummer ‘5 / 
New York j 
MMMM | hvbvensssanccodseceecants 75% 
EE: 0 us chuatndssctawieked 60&10%, 
McKinney Mfg. C 

No. 1, Special, ‘sis  atactigttlnaill 60&10% 
No. 2. Standard, ~. i ania 60& 10%, 
Hinged Hangers, SIG... 000-50 507, 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers ++» BO&SY 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 3. .$2.00 


Ball B’r'g St’! Track No, 10,50&107% 
Roller B'r sg St'l Track No, 12.$2.15 
Roller B’r'g St'l Track No. 13.$2.30 





Hero, Adj. Track No. 19. .50&10% 
Adjustable Hpck Tandem Trol- 
6 OE eee a 
sect, Steel Track No, - $2.25 
Auto Adj. Track No, 
. Trolley B. D, No, 17. 
Trolley F, D, No, 120 d 
Trolley F. D. No, 121 $2.25 
Trolley F. D. No, 150........ $2.35 
Safety Underwriters F, D. ve. 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 


Palace, Adjustable Track No. 




















TD sxnubass vebaspeneigheebel % 
Royal, Adjustable Track No, 
EE. cencdecvestdeusatesended & 10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.00 
Trolley B, D, No. 20...... 50& 10% : 
Trolley B. D, No, %........ $1.30} § 
Trolley B. D. No, 27........ $1.40] -& 
Trolley B, D. No, 2........ $1.60} ; 
Balige Bearings Nos, 39, 41, § 
iuibsedeue renehhsdetevnatethiddd % = 
Anti-friction No, 42........ 60&20%, S 
Hinged Tandem No, 48... .60&5% x 
Folding Door B B. Swivel Be, Ss 
Salers Voor hanger Co.: - 2 
Storm King Safety............ 60% 
U. 8S, Standard Hinge.........60% 
Stowell Mig. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 607 
Apex Parlor Door.... 
MENS. coverndoaugides Eientbescntal é 
Baggage Car Door.............. 507, 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10%, 
BEDE  Sccdinnhancs stlatheudewte 40°, 
MD i ccdatdhonsecehccehadined 50%, 
Freight Car DooP........s0sase 60: 
ED °c 0dcettssnedunaped 60&10% 
Lundy Parlor Door.,...... 50&10%, 
ED un squnctshedarssbeahenssshie 60%, 
BURIED’ svecevcscensnesened 60& 10%, 
Nansen ... 4 
Parlor Doo 
Railroad .... 
Rex Hinge Doo 
Street Car Door..... 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500. 
Underwriters’ Fire’ Door 
Wild West Warehouse Door. 
Zenith for Wood Track... .50&1 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Cheek . Back. ...2.-:ccsscccossses = 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10%, 
BEE, c Sainei be conep Vantadenetssene 70% 
Hylo sees . 60% 
New . 60% 
Pilot .....0+. 60% 
Pilot Hinge. 60% 
Rider Wooster 65% 
Western Pattern. 70% 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Go.’s Kid- 
der’s Koller fearing. 50& 1541045 % 
Ww boon Mfg, Co.: 
e Roller Bearing..® doz. $5.00 
“ Roller Bearing...... 60&10% 
Crcle Ball _ Bearing............ 50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing.......... 40° 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60&10% 
L. T. Roller Bearing, .. .60410&5 y 
New Era Roller Beating Soe 
0. K. Roller Bearing 53 
Prindle, Wood Track. . 60% 
Richards’ Wood_ Trac .. 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track...... 50& 10 
Spencer Roller posing. ae 
Tandem, Nos. 1 and 2........ 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 9 
RR et ;. 50% 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B’r’g. 207 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 40% 
Woees Ely, Door, Nos. 112 
WIR <chee) seen ncesntercad 50% 
Wilcox Ely, Door No. i33, 0° 
yf —* ba Trolley, Roiier. 
wihen "ke Roy Noiseless Ball 
weer csonumbeapsnncn sigivat 0% 
cox New Century. 1 . 
Wilcox O. K. Steel Track 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... $05 
Wilcox Trolley Ball bearina: 40° 
Wileox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing.................. 40% 
For Track, see Rail. J 
Hangers— Garment-- 
Pullman Trouser. # gro., 1 pair Flat 
are ia 1 pair ‘Round Nick- 
Victor . P ee 
Nanecesepieaced gro. $9. 
West W. G. Go npn aaheen aul 70&10% 
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Ga te _ 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ®# doz. 
BE cacndccwesreccbetewsvesscstccceted #4. 


Joist and Timber— 


SRE: IE, . Gtic cn veinndsvaisncncsnee 0% 
Hasps— 

Griffin's Security Hasp............+.. 50% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ®@ doz..50% 


Hatchets— 
Regular list, first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. icss 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Con, No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, ori No. 
3, $2.25; No. 3D, $2.75; No. D, $3.00; 
No. 3K, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50........ 15% 
Clark Coal, # doz, wn. hasaensinete 10% 

Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Olark’s O. P.; 
re Tip; eee.) 


Des. pair.. 90.75 135 2:70 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
BK eau 1 1% 2 2% 
Dog. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 


Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 


SA ee 1 mm: 2 
Doz, pair.......$0.70 65 .60 
Nesth's yo ‘Blind Fixtures, 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick. SIR SD, cose l 





aneo la 
Charles Parker Co.. jars? 
Parker Wire Goods C 
Hale & Benjamin Sonteiatte Blind 





PENNE 9 n00n0s.cevnes0esenneen ees cons 20% 
Hale's Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 

Sly WNcecedesisasdoesetnseter 2% 
Reading's pravity nino ukeabéniaeelak aia 

Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, il and 13. ‘¥sa104 


Stanley’s steel Gravity Blind. Hinges, 
# doz. sets, pignout screws, $0.90; 





with screws 20. 
Ww vightsville listiware Co.: 
QO, 8., Lull & Porter........ T8108 % 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75& 10% 
Queen City Reversible......... 75&10% 
peperd's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
dials calerea cuamwastie’s Tas tickdl 5&10% 
ee Gravity Locking, ral oa; 
o% 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 F 
sas, 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1 oe + 
oe Gravity es. 3 a Ros, 
WB, Ditacnetcceksisechacees iva”, 


Shepard's Double Locking, pon 20 
& B 


ein Diadohcnatanssisteensioasse 70% 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75. 139 
Steamboat Gravity tacking, No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%........ 75° 
Empire’ Nos. 101 & ifs Sa eee 70% 
W. H. Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lace. 

ee OEE RR ee rere 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
ange or Shepard’ wor ogee 


geetrr eb veces 3 
maeee with L’t’chs. $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges was - 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. -70 .70 38 
New England: 
With Latch..... dew. .. .@$2.00 
Without Latch...doe. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self- Closing : 
With Latch. -d0z. . 1.75 
Without Latch...doz. . +135 


Western: 
With Latch..........dog. $1.75 
Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark’s, o- ov. 


Nos. 
Hinges with Latches. “$2'00 2.70 
Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 
Latches only........... 70 = .70 1, 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot.......... 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless.. 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non- Holdback, Cast Tron$6.25 $6.75 
J Bardsley: 

Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor- | 
tise Floor Hinges............ 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking: Bo 
Bommer Bros 
Bommer Bail 
Hinges 
Rommer Spring Hinges. “4 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel as re ° 
er. 
Chleego Spring Butt Co.: 
Triple En pre Hinges........ 


ae le End. 8 
Chea Ball Beare i 


nee 
Garden City Engine House.. 39 
Keene’s: Saloon Door.......... 25% 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel eoonesees 30% 
Acme 








Columbia, No. H.. 
Columbia, No. 18.. 
Columbia, Adjustable, : 

# gr. $12.00 


Gem. NeW fist.....00e otepieceha 
PGR BB cctesececcts . $12. 
Oxford, new a naasaniaall jess 8 
Lawson Mf, 
Richards Mig G Co. : 

Sup or Double Acting Floor 


Shelby r priig Hinge’ 66: aoe 
uckeye 
ee oO back 


baeebenanas 00 
Ball Bearing Floor wee or 
Hes 






a 
~ 
8 
Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Detachable Screen Door 
¥# gr. $12.00 


hi % 00 
New Idea No. 1...... 
New “Idea No." $0 


er. A 
Id De bl 
ma oy Fueee or. Sie 


Stee sees es esesetssseeseee 
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__THE IRON AGE 








Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap und 7 Hinges, &c., list 
December 20, 1904: 


Light Strap cones 18% 
a 


H’vy Strap H’y’s. 15k5% x 
Light T Hinges...... 52 SS 
Heavy T Hinges oon 60% ss 
Eatra H’y T H’ g's. 706 10% a0 
Hinge Hasps. 50% Ss 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. .7545% = 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T. 70410%, | 
Screw Hook { 6to i2in. tb. s%¢ 


14 to 20in. .1b.3 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3%¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


and Strap. 


eT Se eae lb 
PN 4.0 +o eens ee pe 1b.7 
MAEMO 6 cnc cts tecmcene lb. 84a¢ 


Hitchers, Stati— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
Sa ae a 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... a 2.10 
Galv. Funnel. 
Jap. Funnel. 
ale Eto.— 
Oe el Brick, j norte. rex oreed each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
60k 10@ 60k 10 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899...... 
106 10G@75410% 
De Bai at eek 33% 2 


Handled— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are selling 
-— the list of September 1, 194, but 
jobbers are stili using list of Au- 
gut le 1899, or seliing at net prices. 

Crotian’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 

kt, Madisou Cotton Hoe... .706&10&10% 

Ft. Magoo Crescent Cultivator fat 


se 
s 
“« 
Ss 
gO sete 
ass 
Ce co to 
Ss$S 


pa enbhekeseesesecacceneepape 0&10% 
re Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight........... #@ doz. ee 
Junior Size..........--..++++ doz. $4 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe.. om 50% 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe...... 

T5alOaT ig % 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.........+.- 70&10% 
Warren Hoe......ccccsccccccccccees 45& 10% 
We A FOR iaa ace cccccccccss Toes 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 16 
B. 5... ¥_ ebeseeccrs ee a 
Acme ing......... oz., ne 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, #doz.$4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00.........++. 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s 





Empire 
Pullman ...« 


File and Tool— 


Nicholson tile Holders and_ File 
BESMAIGD cnc cepr cic ccopecccdccce 33%4@10% 
Fruit Jar— 

Trium h ous Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10. i nasd csenccvescveeseys $1.25 

ee eas 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian, German and 
BWARG occcocccccccccceseosoncevccesced 50% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading...........+.++.. 40% 
Bird Cage, Sargent's List....... G0K10% 
a Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, 32, 
133 ond ian: 50&10& 10% 
Clothes +e, Reading List.......... 40% 
Clothes Line. Sargent's List. 50k 208104 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. -50&10% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s..........-..+- 707% 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45&20 7% 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s...........- 70% 
Coat and_ Hat. ee easaucod 65% 
Harness, Reading List............++.. 40% 
Harness, Beomelffen Neatdieubcscnsesevon al 60 7 
School House, Stowell’s...........+++ 70% 
Wire— 
Bele 5 oc cvcciecosscse 80410@ . . % 
Wire C. “é H. Hooks: Pewee nas 
Tid 10G754 104 10 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. TOR 10% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 10% 
Western wv. & Co. Molding...... 75% 
ire Go 0. ¢ 
BOTED ccccccscccecescccccecccscoces ane 
GERREE odccveces pose esagcenchtenkeagnenh 
CD“ coscedcicdesccccccencsvssccccce 10) 
ORR crcccccccccccccccccccsccscveccecee 
VPNs ccceccccccsantcccactaccs ages y 
Cane BARROS. oo ces ccccccccccecs 50&10% 


Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per oe $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 "in., $2.50 
OOM tive ax Fans ‘doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium 
$5.35; Heavy, 96.35 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


wt ieee 
POO si cee cwcees ‘ ¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: . 
BPR. P05 os COL5SQ60E 1045 % 
Malleable Iron. 
Overt Mfg. Co, Gate “and ttle 
WEG Sedeieiehhdaniiwuede Tersnntecie 40% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locki 
Gate and Door Hook 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Gorn Hooks, 
# doz. $3.3 net 
Rench Ki -oks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Naila, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horees. 





Heese, Rebber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition ......ft. § @6 ¢ 
8-ply Seontand ik 8 @9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @lU ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: é 
¢ 


Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 
Fair Quality...... {t.10 @il 
rons— Sad— 
PVG AE OPiixccicavs 1b.3 @3o¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. 84 @3o¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
I. cadvn ud - 00 55 60 65 


Jap’d Tops....68 65 78 7 
Tin’d Tops....71 68 81 %8 
New England Pressing .lb. 84@4¢ 
Pinking— 

Pinbitig, IrOne. 2... ses ck doz .60¢ 

Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 







Mi Hi a ccsuessndasacsiccaned W&2% 
SEE Git hen cresievenstuaneneuarsabensed 45% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: ; 
DUE cvcdédeandonndducwersenkenes 60&10% 
Victor .... «++ OZ 
CNN s ciraicdidiactecsinebicbmanaal 50% 
Lane's Steel. 30&10&2%, 
Richards’ Tiger S ‘ 130... .50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway GO. Beccceccuar 5% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20G25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 507%, 
Corn— 

Withington Acme, z doz. ¢ 65; 
Dent, $2.75; Ad). errated, $2.20: 
Serrate: $2. 10 aabee No. i, $1.50; 


Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 


Drawing— 
Standard List........ TQ 10% 
C, KB, Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46..60% 
Jennings & Griftin, Nos, 41, 42...... 60%, 
Ohio feof Meh, Wivincagsehecatendenaene 70% 
ME Th atuichdepsanhunleneuacedneddieaied 57 
PENNE Ri. cducencacecccaseecadsensans 1645 % 
a ee Se UT eee — 

Hay and Stra 

Serrated Edge.per dos. $5.75@6.00 
Iwan’s Sickle KEdge......... doz. $9.50 
Iwan's Serrated.............. doz. $10.00 

Mincing— 

RD: 5. cnntctactakedeanneds # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
eae doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters. &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60& 10&10% 


acing, Leather— 

See Belting, Leather— 

Ladders, Store, &c.— 

PTE Mi isctinnorcdéegneasassvabes 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. Oe 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, “ta BB, wcvued 50% 

Climax Shelf, No. "113 50% 

Trolley, No. MG, deeianatadiona 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
& G. Mig. Co 
tf: Ss. & 
Reading 
Sargent’s ‘ 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0. 
doz . $4. 25G4. 50 

EAGt Fabular, Me. 6. cicccsscs 
doz .$4.75@5.00 

Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
de ee YO@WE5EY 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, B-40CR. . cc cece $2.75@3.00 
BO. Gy DERG oc ctkscicese $3.00@3.25 

Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50°” 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. 

doz. 35@4y0¢ 
or— 


Do 
Cronk & Carrier Mia. Co., Pe. 101, 


doz. $2.90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., i, 
Hlaep 62 Staples. «2.0... .ccccccceee 
Richards’ Bull Dog, 


Richards’ Trump, No, 127 
Leaders, Cattle— 
oa doz. 50¢ ; large, 60¢ 






R 





Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Cotton, Hemp and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 334%. 
Lifters, Transom— 

De SP iid kev veesindenvessidiced 33% % 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Be GOs wks tae $2.25 2.00 1.75 
WO ser cee $1.75 1.85 1.10 


Arniston Waternroof Clothes. 530 ft.. 
#8 gro.. $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 
Line, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
S00; Empire, '$16.00;' Advance, 

4.00; Eclipse. $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; One 
$9.50; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 


Silver —_—, Braided Chalk. No. 0, 
. $6.50; No. 2 7.0: No, 
SS _mainbomvantne ecteetaal Pe 8% 


White pe otton. No, 3%, $1.50; No, 4. 
$2.00; No. 42 3 30; Colors, No 3%, 
$1.75; No. ‘ 2 . 1%, $2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, sh 50; 
“a SS eee ee «020% 
Tent and Awning Lines: } 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
.50 20° 





$2.75: “60 _ "s3'05: tt $i.75; 


ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4. 5; 90° ft., $4.75; 
5.25 209 

Cabinet— 

Cabinet Locks. . .8314@33% 47,4 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mude 
on these 


Reading Hardware Gib diddeccsadenans 40% 

iy. Ge eee BE Qidanenncecaseenne noo Ola 

EE ES i cdccavacnqekiueaued 408107, 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... ww, 
Elevator— 

BRIE” sthnevddarcccgnccccscednevess bw”, 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron... .75&10k5@80ELY 
Net prices are general. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steet a 


Be iikatateatiiactiaccacexisten 10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 

Sy GE NE isaccsccncssences 62%, 

REID: conuceddactdiduagsvaueuke 50&10% 

TN Gedicakmeus deubanadedveteweudnout 62'2% 

Window Ventilating................ 60% 

Robison Patent Ventilating Sash_ 
DEN ctengidabnidadnuhumayaakweeeeNt 40% 

Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55%, 

EE MINMnanescndcsduceteeagnss 55° 


Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25°% 
PED siduccnndeevacécencsessdsdaensaced 40%, 


achines—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Swan’s Improved...........-..+++- 40&10% 
Angular 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4.......... 3545 % 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.7 
Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7) 
Corking 
Reisinger Invincible Mend Power. 
doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Diderentigs 
PE PENNER: seacansdececasacesceqans 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with noe 
BONED nica dace vidseddcanbacdencnscceoes 20% 
Ice Cutting— 
CIEE on tnntek, cageccnennessssdes 12%% 

Washing 


Boss Washir.g a ac wasn <.. 
Boss No, 1.. 





Boss Rotary.. "$54.00 
Champion Rotary Banner N . $54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........$48.00 
Standard Perfection............... 26.00 
Cinti Square Western............. .00 
Unzeda American, Round........ 00 
Mallets— 

2h decease eam 0 5545@50 % 

Pf eee re 554550 %, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
OE ae didiee odes doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

ee re 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable— 

Western. W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 
50&1 


Keystone Wire Matting Co.: 


SND) dtnsnsdducveknddacneruss sence 
TEE coondamasestaupencenaeuneseceases 50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co 
National list Jan. 1, 1902... 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria.50& . 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@607, 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co.........-+e0+0+: 30% 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 








Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
CREED e0%<ee all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 1; 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00. 5.25 
CIID .wnenagadavecasesscn ated 60.45% 
GeGRE  AMBOTEORR. «0.00062. ccccccccscess 70% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, oew list.7 70% 
— Sivinsstbecousdsaandoncashéne 70° 
ennsylvania 5 


Pennsylvania, J 
Pennsylvania Gol 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Granite State: 





Style A, Low Wheel....70&10&10&5 % 
Style B, Low Wheel........ 708 10&5 7% 
Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............- 70% 
Philadelphia: 

") 3 ee a eee T0&5% 
BE i OE MAO cnsigecccccuncees 605%, 
Style E. High Wheel........ 70&10&5 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .85&5@85é 10% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
_. Horse— 
Ko. CO TS 910 
Anchor ....... ZB 21 2 19 8 ...40&5% 
Champlain BS2a SBM SB ...... 50% 
Coleman ..... Be ee. Se OE OD cecans net 
New Haven.. 3 21 * 19 18 ...40&. 
Putnam ...... 3 21 2 19 18 ....33%% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10% 
WEED cccccccenslcccnccsessases Th &%e¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 


Picture— 
2 2% 3 3S%in. 
Brass H’d.§5 55 60 .70 ..9ro0 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro: 





399 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off liat. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. .$4.90 


Hexagon, Blank or Tapped.$5.30 
Square, Blank, C. & T.... .$5.20 
Hexagon, Blank, C. & T.. .$5.90 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 


Square, Blank...........-$5 9 
Hexagon, Blank.......... $5.20 
BONare,. TOME Kc wv eceecss $5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped......... $5.70 
akum— 
See oe 1b. 64@6%4¢ 
Ss i OO ei-adetcdeuns 1b. 5%@6¢ 
RO Ce bieds ea eece nn 1b. 444@5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .24%,.@38¢ 


In carload lots \%¢ lb. off, f.o.b. 
New York. 

Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 

Oilers— 


Brass and Copper.......-- 50410% 
ys. 8 eee 65 10G@70 7% 
BG sebcreedeadeenes 65€10@70%, 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper... -50€10% 
9 ye en: . 654107 
BI coach slackvesah 65410% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 
ll, 12 Bion c ecb cdinnatekeaeiie 20% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
Fee, T, BOD Gicccstecccsuccaccececs % 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@ 60K 10%, 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@40¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@$3.00 
MND ‘na ctnensdasavdcsoedsetaaned 50&10% 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. 35@45¢ 
Vira Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
T5c.; per gro., $7.50 
Nickel Plate........ ss puceud #8 doz., ee 
"2. Sea # doz., $4.00 
acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
B® cicnwesanace ews lb. 15€20¢ 
Rubber— 
( Fair — goods.) 
ee Oe Pe vdacae ob ede eu 11@12¢ 
Sheet, 7 o. ese ad.o-ed cod 11@12¢ 
Sheet, Bi Bwivcn bey own 12@13¢ 
Shect, B ee ee pVQ@45¢ 
NN da 3 cick ow 'hw eas j9@50¢ 
Jenkins’ "96, P th BO¢........ 25 255% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12%¢ 
NS in a Rede aiaeiug nd o's lb. 4@ 4%¢ 


Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 
Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. W. Co., with gauges—No, 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 # doz. 
Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List. 60k 10 @60E 10 12% 7, 


Fr 
Common sae: 

BOR, 00% a. 4 §& 
Per doz. “$0.15 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Pa ax 1h 16 18 
Per doz. “$i $s 2.25 2.80 $3.15 
a de and _ Baking— 
Regal, # doz., Nos. 5, 

$4.50; 10. $5.25; “$3.75: 30, $6.25, 

Savory = doz.., rf Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, # gro.: 

No. 40 50 6 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bullding Paper 

Asbestos: Ib. 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft. 66 | 

Roll Board or Building Felt, kK 
3-32 and \& in., 45 to 60 wa 


Oe Ser Ole Bias 6 60 x6 00's le = 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 @ I ” 
in., 1-38 to 1% im....... 10¢ | 

Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing. 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
35a y¢ 
Medium weight, 30 Ibs to roll, 
5945 
Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll. . 
56@60¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing. 
= sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
3 ply, $1.10; 5 ply, $1.25. 
puree Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq. 


i: Ue, ORs os ans. bei $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
per yy eed Caw a6 hie de alesn $1.75 


arred Paper— 
1 ply (sot 300 aq. ft.), ton. 


$92 50@135. 50 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft.. .55¢ 
SON, CO. FO Oe Th... cine 5¢ 
srater's Felt (roll 500 a t.) .75¢ 
R. M. Stone Surfaced ants 
Bolt Ss. Wesd anh anhdesmebeatonsnl 


Sand and Emery 
Flint Paner and Cloth Garbo 10% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CV'h.60@60€10% 


Parers— Apple— 





gomens 
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Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers,lb.84%4@9 ¢ 
ly-lb. papers 





Eureka Improved ceeenenecenead each h 0 00. | 

















Improved Bay State 


New idghtning 
Pokes, Animal— 


Manufacturers’ Lists. 


Ag EEE Etc— 


$12.00; No, 2, 10 th 
each, ‘2. 50; #@ doz., 
Pre estoline Liguid, 2 


White Mountain 


Picks and Mattocks— 
i , 1899. «ows oe ees x 


Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 






ge William Hoffman: 


° » “* « 2 d 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— Pay ¥ dos. 
Ca) load lots. 


00. 
Fiend Metal Evam. # 


wom White sik, 4 


Extra Heavy, 2 
Pipe, Merchant— 


Stove 
Consumers, Carloads. Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 = 


Black Jack Paste, 
plack, Kid Paste, 5 Ib can. 
Black Beauty 
Seoaphk _ penaaeraesraanas scoot Cen 
Dixon’ s Plumbago 


Sao, Vitrified RE Sc 
Varload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 

in 


New Dotnad err 68% Peerless Iron Enamel, 
New York and New cae. 11% 
Maryland, Delaware, 


u = _ and West Ve. 


Black Bik 5 oz, 





Poppers, Corn— 


NOTE. Carload lots are generally de- 
Pipe, Stove— 
Nested Stove Fine: 


Potn Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, pg 


5 .. per 100 fepete... 
, per 100 joints.. 
per 100 joints.. 

Planes and Plane lrons— 

Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual 
Bench, a qual.. 
Bailey's o sianiey R, & L. Co.)..... 407% 
Chapin- sen Co. : 


Steel “itching Posts 

Potato Parers— 

See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 





Toy | a German 


Ohio Tool Co. : 
Bench, F irst 
pene Second Quallty,: 


Powder— 
In Canisters: 


Fine “sporting, 1 ID... 


I 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. 
Chaplin’s Iron_ Pl 


— Planes (Stanley R. . 


L 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes 


“Semi- Seah: - 


Plane rene 


Wood Bench Plane i Half case (1 tb cans bulk) 


“Keg 3 Senoneiene : 


POUPEEEEORET ICI OC eee ee 


Chapin- ae Co 


Stanley R, & L. Co 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse 


og 

cans ua: 
Orie case 12 (1 f c. bk).. 8.75 

Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -W&20% 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 


Seal Presses— 


eee eeeeeeeeeeneee 


Self-Sealing Pie, Plates e * 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers. 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @$ 5150. 


52.00 $2.25 $3.00 «f.73 

Acme Nippers 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
— Button 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 


Pullece, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller 


Pullers, Nail— 


No. 3, ® doz., 
i No. 1, Nail Puller, > Mg 


26. 1, Cyclone Spike Pulle 


156 10Q, 10, “ 


4 P 
Miller’s Falls, 







Stubs “pattern. 
Combination and othe 
Farriers’ Nippers, 
~" go eres 40& 10@40&10&10% 

The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible 
Cutting Nippers 50% 

. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
10% 






Smith & ee 


Diamond B, No. 3, case lots 


Parrot Tack and Sang “S's 8 doz.. 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


Awning or Tackle, 


.30 
Swivel or Soltd Eye. 
des. . oS gg 5 in., $1.55 


Utica i Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Yiumbs an4 '-vels 30@30& 10& 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor.40@40&10&10 
Pocket Levels............ W@W&10&10 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels 
Disston’s Pocket Levels 
&. Jennings & Co.’s Tron 
G.. . Jennings & Co.'s Iron, Adjust. | 
Ra ak het: sesmncupegen veel M0&T% % 
Stnaley R. & L. 
Stanley’s baie. 


i ene 


a ng Steam ner Fgacnets. % Son, 
No. 1, $6.00: N 00; 3. 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60410% 
i Anti-Friction. anes 


Electric Light: 
Side, Anti-Friction 





Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
OO ime 02:6 00s cnek pene 16Q@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 


per doz., 1% and 2 in. 1619 ¢ 
PDE, 0 200000005 1% in., 16¢; 3, in., 19¢ 
1 ox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f is ine 


e doz. 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 50% 
Ideal 
DRONE: ovina dee 1% in., 
No. 26, Troy..1% in., 14%¢ ; 2 in., 
PT re 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
ED 8 6 ba 60 b53 400M 60460410 9% 
Pitcher Spout........ .80@80é10 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 45.50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)....... 0 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... riaibas 6 
Contractors’ Kubber Diaphragm No. 
= Ms SE De, BOSE GB. ccocccasessed $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.75 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 
CO. TED a co cgcavccncenccncccchcc cease , 
fo & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
WED . wascccccnccccgcesesasecongacens 55&5 % 
F ee & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80% 


19¢ 





National Specialty Mfg, Co., Measur- 
i Ci anvendesne rebneeevoanisnwtenl 30% 
Mechanical Sprayer...........+.seee 
Myers’ Pumps (low list)... 
Myers’ Power Pumps...... 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.......--.... 
Pump Leathers—. 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
gro.: 
Inch... 8 24 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 


Inch... 3 3% 3% 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Plunger —- pare. 100: 


Inc 2% 3 314 4 
“$2. 7 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
ew single tube, ~~ qual- 
ob00e's 6¢6 hedickbwe $1.75@2.00 
povelahag G eer) ee.s'ee eeu es 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. $B 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 10” 
MD. n0ne550éenkcabenotieneetstnonsced 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches.....-+------ 40%, 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 
EE pisvéccbusesectacccscesstte 33% % 
BUEN Siicwcecscbansddivoctidlies wast 50% 
UE demcnsesénnpésacaccnaneiewedl 50% 
Steel screw, B. & K, Mfg. Co...... 50 Y, 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., o & W. Co...40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P.,'S. & W. Co., ¥ 
ss Ws cds sc nbbebatcusgpeevnaedseee % 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Tron . ese 
214G2% ¢ 
amt Peer, prvonyne Brass, 
n., 1b., 36¢. conepe keene 
ais Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1, Reliable “Her. Track, # ft. He 
No. 2, Reliable Her. Track, # ft. 7¢ 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail. .B ft. ae 


i Se RR HS Ye ¢ 
Griffin's: 

=e # 100 ft., Py a 3-16 in., $3.00; 

Hi i a "100 ft. 3-16 
ine $3 an er, x 
iD. iy x “16 in., $00 

weiss Track, # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
i. in., $4.16. 

o,. T., el me .. si a $2.75; 1% 

N: 6380: 1% in., ‘$4.00 
Standard, i% In.-w!.*...., ‘. 100 ft. $4.00 





Lawrence Bros. 
# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft. $2.75 


McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., Hie - 2% 
¢ 





SE MEET cee secahsccocecacs # ft. 
SMEEEEEN. pcncusseesesécacccecd # ft. 4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track...........00: 60&10% 
Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 
Common 1 x 3-6 in., $2.25; 1% x 
3-16, $2.50; 1% x 3-16, $2.75, 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail...60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............. 50% 
Gauge Roney Track, # ft., No. 31, 
9¢; No. 14¢; ‘No. 33, 2¢. 
Safety Door ‘Hanger Co.’s Storm 
Se UO ons calitseuniensccedacews 60% 
Safety Door. Hanger Co.’s U 
DEL, tdecsctsessentensntebaieeesd 
Stowell's: 
on eee ¢ 
Steel Rail, Plain 25% 
Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....@ ft. 3¢ 
Wrought Bracket, - x 5-16..% ft. T¢ 
Swett’s Hylo. @ ft. 11¢.............: 60% 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... 100 ft. $3.00 
Se, Gh © Se bravetosesnss 100 ft. $2.75 
Rakes— 
NOTRE. — Manufacturers are 


selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 25 


Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2. 70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, * 
hd Milidesanievanbesitesnbeccuventl $4.25 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, doz., 
teeth, $15.00; 14;$16.50; 16, $18.00. .75% 
Victor Garden, # .doz.. 12 teeth, 
$15.00: 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00........ 80% 
Qeeen City om. 8 doz.; 20 teeth, 
GB. GBs BE, i occsecccccvcccedees net 
Anticlog Lawn, ® doz......... ;- $4.00 
— Garden, ..4...++0+-.+8 0&10% 
<ohler’s;: 
Lawn @Qiiéen, 20-tooth...... ® doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen. 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth.........+. doz. $2.75 
Paracon’ 24-tooth........0-- # doz. $3.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14tooth, doz. 
TAZ. 
Weldless Steel Garden............ 75&5% 
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Rasps, Horse— 


OIE ‘p.ccckccceessvaddiiaseabbarewas 75% 
re Toacs@ TOM 0&5” 
McCaffrey’s American St'd.. 6081085 
Ee . Ps ca cocendéssceen TO0&10@75% 
See also’ Files, 
Razors— 
Boras—I O..,.cocccscccccsececces +» 60% 
Fox Razors, No, 42..%8 doz. $20:00° 2 
Fox Razors, No, 44..38 doz. $20.00 3 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina... 3 
# doz. $25.00 ja 
MOR. Davll. ccc. carscvccevscscsseuvce 020% 
Silberstein : 
Carbo Magnetic...ccoccocccccccces $18.00 
Griffon, NO. G..cccccccccccccccece $15.00 
Griffon, NO, OB. ...ccscccocccccsees $12.00 
All Gthher Bas08S.....ccccceccccccess 40% 
Safety Razors-— 
GERAD 6 Grades cnccashbacdidescesiss 40% 
Reels, Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
M 6 Q 6, A 6, B 6, M 9% M 16, 


‘16, A_16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo........ 20% 
Aluminum, German wilv., Bronze.25 % 





N 
Competitor, 102 _P, 


i? PN, 202 P,. F 
loz PR,’ 202 PR.........2 
304 PN Nase 00304 B35 2 


Rowlate rs— List July 1, 1903. 


202 PN, 
304 P, 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
DVONSEE 2 cence cap veses 704107, 
Revolvers— 

Single Action.. - 95¢@$1.00 


Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 


Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
ND = ek'g dv clue's ok MODES $3.45 
COIN GIGFUOOD in os cect ees - «$4.00 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 in. ........per doz, $2.25@$2.50 
BO. os ower .-per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
ee per doz. $2.75@$3.00 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 244 $Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copp W caves $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’s ie Self-Piercing, Cop- 


pt .4 Li noe $1.25; in., 


Hog Ringe ‘and Ringers— 
Hive Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. 


doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings. ..per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 


Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 

Brown’s Ringers. per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 

GE oz hide ab AI a eds 59 

7G @0 POG... 64s cess 75@7. 39 

Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. boves, 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin 
29@32¢, 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 


aste- 
ores, 


29€32¢ | 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list........... 60%, 
— Stay \ .90; No. 
aa wruduabeeusuadeuar cans Veeuanheehal $1. 


Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 

POD:  Bbewsicd ravens cccdestsccdsectiase ss $0.84 
eT ee ecvccccccecs 40% 
Richards’ 


Bandy Adi in Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
Adj, and wo No. ane 
ey Sctew, Nos, 55 and 57........ 
Underwriters’, Nos, Dy Goccusces: 309 
Favorite, No. 54......,.+ss+seeeeeees 60% 


Swett’s Anti-Friction.. 
Screw and Spike Stay.. 
Hinge Adjustable Stay. 

Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in, diam, and oe: 
PD. 5 ate ns @h.0 99 eae » 124¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and int er: 





evens Meek lb., 10¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and larger: 
eG. es 06 00.0 anee 1b., 8¢ 
Sisal, ay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, ape and Coarse: 
Mived ab xan lb., 8¢ 
PUG sé. xo es Kebab nea <a 1b. 10¢ 
Sisal, Varred, Medium Lath 


Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 


a re ee Ib. 8¢ 

bp AR LL sae cle 0G 
Cotton Rope: 

Best, \%4-in. and larger. 16144@18¢ 


Medium, %4-in. 


Common, %4-in. and larger. 
In coils, %4¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Threat No. 1, %-tn. & up. 1b. Hee 
Thread No. 2, \%4-in. & up, 1b.5%¢ 


and larger, 
15144@ 1614¢ 
. 10¢ 


Old Colony Manila Transmission. 
TODD’ étnankscesas* cnr citecenas #8 b ise 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized .....0.000% STHk214° 
PNM. sav yy cee aedodeobe 554214" 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
gute ot eeereceeeeseeocee eocesesasevess 45° 
nopnace cnagdpeeneoeee ari nage 
onevt Saddlery ‘Works......--<+. 60&5 
Rulers, Desk— 
Stimpson & Son: . 
Boxwood and Maple...... occee-30K10% 
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Rules— 
Bu@mwe0d ...cceces . - 60410410 
PS are .- « S5ELI@3I5E 10457, 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
nncwoed sanecese wniensanetunl 60@60& 10” 
Flexifold |......c-..... PT & i108 1082% 7 
LVORY vcccccccccccscccesess 35 35K 1UK10% 
Miscellaneous .......++++ 50@ 50K 10810 7 
Combination 55455410 7% 
rasioners nie’ é icp nimanenal 10@10&10% 
Keuffe Esser Co.: 
Folding, Wood « .35&10% 
Folding, Steel, 
Lufxin'’s Steel......... 





Lufkin’s Lumber 
Stanley R. & L 
BOXWOO ...cccccccccccccccccccccess 
IVOEY cccccccccces 
Miscellaneous .. 





Zig Zag, - Joint 


Upson Nut Co. 
Stine’ . vaacessceoasagupnses 6o@eoge10% 
DOME veankcs’ senseeeenig OOM ES 


, a Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
see Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
see Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 
Saw Frames— 

see Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— ‘See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see 7'0ols, Saw. 





Saws— 

Atkls’: . 
Circular coeee seccececcscccescosscssses OZ 
7 aoe codsecscccee ee 8 

ross Cuts. sncanacneeeed 
Mulay, Mill ‘and Drag.. coesessseen BOG 
Une- Man BBW ecccccccesoccccere cco no fG 

oO WS. cocccesgesccse aeecese eaeos 
Hand, Compass, Leevveene eedese 277402 


Chapin-Stephens 
Turning Saws ond ‘Frames. segmaer 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works 













Sterling Kitchen Saws.....30& 30&108&10% 
ae, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 5% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, .wide.......- od 60% 
Band, % to 1%....... 0% 

CYrOSSCULS «..-seeeees oe 

Narrow Crosscuts........ “382 

Mulay, Mill and Dr 50% 

Framed Woodsaws 38%, 

Woodsaw Blades 354 

Woodsaw Kods.........++++seeeseesss 4 

Hand Saws, Nos. 99, 9, 16, am, 

DB, 120, 76, 77, B...-e--reerssereeses % 

Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, do 

0, 00, Combination... cunpecedsucceeae 4 

Cc ss, Key Hole, &C.......++++- 5 

Butcher 5 and “pindes peasaeeee’ 35% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 3° 

Back —_ Segecneceeacneseseteueteeed 30 

tcher SAWS. ...ccccscccccepeccceses 

Compass and Key Hole Saws. a 

Framed Wood Saws....-.++++-s++s 

wand BOWS... <vcccccccccsccceces aio 

Wood Ber, Blades. .....+++++++ aceney 
Millers ls: 

Butcher Saws.....- ‘snaheihve «+++ 15&10% 
Star Saw Biades.........-.-+-+++ aan 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. 30% 
Simonds’ : . 
Circular Saws. ....:.ccccseccccceccese 50% 
a Ground, Cross Cut Saws. oui? 

ross Cuts.........-+- 

ne Mill, Mulay and Drag me, rs 

Ban Saws..... pons cacsabenguesmewes 

Back Saws.. 4 sabia? 

poutcner Saws.. 35(@35KT 42 % 

Hand Saws Bix DoT Ya 

Hand om, Bay State ee wddsaie® 

Fane as cs 3 TH 
8 ld “Mac Screw Co.: 
Tinnond Kitchen Saws.. one? 

Butcher Saws Blades.......... 40% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson “hg 

Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........+9 %, 

Hack Saws . 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..B% 
Disston’s: 

re Blades a8 

eystone ......- 

Hack Saw Frames.........-.-+0++++ 
Fitchburg File Works, “The Best.. Be 
C._E, Jenni & Co.'s: 

Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, We iiix 

Nos. 175, 180, complete, 

Hack Saws, me #0 

Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 40 


k Saw Frames. .35&5&107 


Ved ’ H » 
Griftin’s Hac ‘3eabae10% 


Griftin’s Hack Saw_ Blades... 
anes Mach. Screw Co.: 


iamond Hack Saw Blades...... 30% 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 50% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15107 


Sterling Hack Saw Blades. ...30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. "30108 10% 
Sterling o_o Hack Saw Machines, 


each, No. $25.00; No, 2, $30.00. .10% 
Victor Hack ‘Saw Blades............ 2% 
Victor Hack Saw-~Frames........... 40% 

, Sgroll— 
Bernes’ No. Dei: ntnihlets bedbhbaces 3% 
Barnes’ oot Saw_Blades.......... 40% 


Barnes’ Velocvipede Power Scroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... * 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&107 
Rogers, complete. Pam agiée'ccecs 15&10% 
Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull's. .. .50@504&10% 
Counter: 


— Platform, % oe ee 
OES Fee 02 
Two Platforms, % oe. to 8 

| EE a Ae doz. $16.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 

Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


TR » cnc cine vcbpbiueccdads cacegaenkas B% 
TL, neden skh bbhnceegees onsouuate 40°7 
Crocers’ Trip Scales..........+e+0- 50% 


Chicago Scale Co.: 
The “Little Detective ” 
Union or Family No. 2 


AGE 





Portable Platform (reduced list) ..50% 

Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35 7 
“The Standard ’ Portables........ 50% 
“The Standard ’’ R. R. and Wagon. 50% 


Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 


Ship....Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. 
ID SRG cn ccnsccccoccssesccecbesesed 45% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box . 
3@3061010 : 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60&10% 
Flyer Pattern Screens. 608 10@60& 105% 
Maine Screen Frames........--. 4K 10K5% 
Perfection Screens...... 60& 10@60& 10.85% 
Phillips’ Screen Frames. ..60&5@60&10% 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75 ; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 1%. "$3. 50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, esi doz. 30@30£5% 
Hand, Wood. - OGRE 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., *"Hand.. - -30@30&10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. -3QG 30810 7 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. 30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 
“99 





Sceeceeee x aekeee « 75415 % 
Coach, sand Point, list 
Oct. 1, 75410% 
Hand Rail, iat Jan, - “581, 
10¢.10@75% 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard List...... . » 80@80E5% 
Millers Falls......... 50d 108107 
Millers Falls, Roller -50&10 
te we. Wr axdecnnecedetacseseeniseate 50 
Sargent piceenbeuwes -T0& 10 % 
Swett Iron Works. 5& 10@80.&5 
achine— 


List Jan. 1, ’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50£10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. . 
50@ 506 10% 
Set and Cap— 
CT 6.n a a6 40,5800 00a eee 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
TL 2 66.06 0.09.60 6.6 60 t016 &© Cae 
. See COs ceo ctenceccscel 
Hee. Hd. CGP. wsccccce ea eee 
Be. BG; Ciecccvcictcs. CS 
Fillister Hd. Cap... .- -60€10€10% 


W ood— 
List July 23, 1908. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8714 10@. 


Round Head, Iron.. . 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@.. 
Round Head, Brass..80 £10@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774é10@.. 
Round Head, Bronze.75 £10@.. 
Drive Screw8*.......+. 87%e.10% 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain Finish. . .$6.25 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb... .$6.50 
No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d W ebb. - $6.75 
No. 6 Clipper & Solid Steel. $7.00 
Bush, Weed &€ Bramble, No. 2.36.50 
Grain, Oni CEE 
Bronzed W ebb. No. Ri ns +c 
Nos. 3 & 4 Clipper, Grain. .$8.75 


.85 £10@. 


Solid Steel No. 6......20. $9.25 
Seeders, Raisin— 
TNE: accapsamaieienasdierused 25@30%, 


Sets— Awi and Tool— 
Aiken’s Sets, Awl ys Tools: 

No. 20, # doz., $10.00........... 60&10% 
aegis Ad). Tool Hendles, Nos. 1, $12; 


Cut lders te 
Millers ‘Bais Adj. ye Caen, No. 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; » $18....15&10% 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
GE BOT occ scceccicses # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
Octagon .......-s.gro. $3.50@8.75 
ee ec .cocncnendidendes savcecei - Bo 








Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt...2# ee 7.20 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....% gro. $7.20 
Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 

iamond Kawi Cup Pt.®@ gro. $7.50 


vet— 
MPa ace a eed ns T5I@T5£10% 
: Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
CIID... nc cecvcdhedistevcseedectes 50&10% 
EEE aGcnsacsnddddescevidecss 50&10% 
Atkin’s: 
CRMITIOND  cccccveccesesécovccesocssescs 







i + n5 5 etanheunlnbaneseceverad 
Bemis & = ‘Ce 8: 
Cross Cut 
Plate .. 
Disston’s 
Morrill’s No. 1, 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, 
No. 5, Mill, $30.00.. ‘aa 
Nos, 10, 11, 95, $15.60........... 
No, 1 Old Style, $10.00 
Special, i Galituhessevetancdaeeai 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... 
Royal, Hand.........++.-+0.. 





Shaving 
Fox Shaving Sets, No 3 
# doz., x 

Smith & Hemenway (Co.’s............ 60% 

Sharpeners, a 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg, Co.......... 70% 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, ) 

1 $1.50 





RS eee ae $1.50 | 
Natural Grit Carving Knife in 
Hones, # doz.........++-+5- $3.00 
Ouick Cut ee 
Knife Hones, ®@ doz........ 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, @ d0Z.......cceeceeee $2,50 


THE IRON 


; Skate— | 
Smith & Hemenway Co..........«..- 20% 

Shaves, Spoke— 
WO 4 wh Si apa ea card doz.$1.10@ 1.25 


WN Ni oe eee du ec don. $1. 76602.95 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 


Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 33 > 
Chapin-Ste hens Co...... W@W WEI 
Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00............ 15&10% | 
WOO 6 FE and Fao ccccescsccccccsces 50%, | 
Shears— 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....816.00 18.00 20.00 gro. | 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 grou. | 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. | 
Straight Trimmers, éc.: | 
Best quality Jap... .70@70&10% | 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60é10%, | 
Fair quality, Jap... .80@80é5% 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75@7"&10% | 
Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 40410 %, 
Acme Cast Shears.............. ene S 


Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears. oni 
Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list...... “s0a107 
Tinners’ Snips— 

Steet Blades........ 20£5 20k 19% 
Steel Laid Blades..... jo 10050% 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 





0G 50&3 % . 





ake ae 04 
. & W Forged Handles....... 207 
Pruning Shears— 

Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 334% 

Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 333% 

Disston’s Combined Fpning Hook 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00............ 25% 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz. 

DUEL cscancoussnss dndennuddedsescesees 25% 

John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 

, Frans Shears, all grades. - &10% 
® & W Dei chiapidae adidas’ .. 33% % 

Ww idecen*s itedge, 1900 list. ....: “aes 

Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border....... 50% 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield's, Sargent’s 

Es sintinivexdanced Seccncedeogutaus 70&10% 

DD cnecdsdbuaedédaesbaxeteuonestun 0%, 

ID, I ia anncsinn Abcnniem onewnen 3344 % 

Wrightsville Hatfield’ Pattern. .:...807 

ding Shutter— 

Reading acintatedtessadunbaadeoted 40% 

. & E. list cuctescedavqunnn 
Saneent? 8 list. 10&10% 
Shells—Shells, Empty— 

Brass Shells, Empty 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 


GUD cccccanpesercecovesscosstves 6&10% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Le ader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 20 gauge. 25&10% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Riv al, 10, i2, 16 and 2 









COED © cceunvceaenecsacecessiacwenss 20&5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival, 

LL ee SR iia kecunannsannn 2&5 % 
Cisne, Union, League, New Rival 
16 and 20 Rc uendn semua 0&5% 
Expert ae Lined and Fis, 10 

16 and 20 gauge. 4 &5% 

Robin Hood, Low Brass. on sty 

Robin Hood. High Brass. .30&10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 

medium grade........... Oks % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

Me ONIN sd c'n 0.0 4 65 0d 10410% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 

Comets, High Brass.........- 50&10&5%2 

Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


Mea cecudawexeee per keg $4.00 
Gre da-< ace 6 ae ws per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes.......++.+.. @ keg $3.90 | 

Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag. .. . $1.80 
Drop, B and larger.......... 
per 25-lb. bag, $2.05 | 
Baek, SEA0. OGG 6 0 sccicviosccd $2.05 
Chilled, 25-lb. bag.......... $2.05 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 





Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle. 75 @$3.00 | 
Wood and Mail, D. itamdie 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Pi, BO 
per aro. $12.00@012.50 | 
> Metallic Blued,R.M.W,.Co.,# gr. 
14&16 16&18 18&20 
$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters, 
RI TO et Bh Re 20% 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-— Per dozen.—— | 
Se £853 uy 16 1 20 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 
12 ¢ 12 to 22 2 Min... 
20 ¢ 50 to 24 7 50 in...... 55% 
25 2 60 tn 25 & 120in..... .35% 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in....60% 
Se eee Ee Sie Mines céconédeseet 55% 
NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 


085%, 


SR «+ 6k 6 e803 8I@S80E 10% 
ihn 3) % sap Seana ee 40@ 404 10%, 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
‘a ag | RRS ARE 50G@50£10% 


J 


No 


| Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25 


Eureka, Unexcelled Noiseless. . 
ey 6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .60&4 tens €5% 
Staw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 








GHRNUN, ng deh he cee ewe JOG 40E10% 
Covert Mfg. Co 
DE Uectrstodetadscdavdsacusiadss 30&2% 
SN SOM ars cut Ganekcgcaeeukededna 5 
Di Citeshdisbanvedebesd dudaqueden 35% 
OS re danemned 
Yankee a maleate 
WE I etcctccaacccecéccel 30&2% 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
REE -cceuueddamuadnustacesachdadrews 6 
German ” 
Modei ....... 
Triumph 
Oneida Community: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... G&S % 
GE ME tins cgccnccndcuceensnde 60% 
GEE, - Gawentuesticasavesduet ncagaunaata 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66*3«1 
Snaths— 
OE a tc desde awed 50% 


Snips, Tinners—Scee Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... - DOE 10G 605 % 
CE caidc ween a aned 60 60£10 7%, 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 


DT tccscetadnumadedduncee 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
agle Brand 





--50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60% 
Wm, Rogers & Son. ~ -60610°% 


Bcellansous— 





German Silver. -60G@60£5 % 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. : 
WN MO aS andioasanccasbacepacen 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
TO i ees .per gro. 45@50¢ 


TAblES. vee. per gro. $0.50@$1.00 


Springs— Door— 
Se Onde wisdedeaninndanad 
CD CEM ccdasisscavecuses 
Pullman (Coil)... .... 

Reliance (Coil) 








BE Ce adcnccgccapecnanccenqsugnedes 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ # doz. 1. i 
Wee Cle aanesanctadnccetess 50K 10K 10% 

neta , Wagon, &c.— 

in. and Wider: Per os 

‘inn tddee dethewee cee 

Half Bright.. haweges wa Tabue 

EE eaten dan caa hd Pease 
Painted Seat Springs: 

BeOS O Wisc nwesess per pr. 42¢ 

POSS We wcskcwass per pr. 4 

Sprinklers, Lawn— 
ID  nenssaenunhinaegeoeounes 2530 % 
Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz. $12; No. 

Sn Me Ml OS davis scakedua uses 30%, 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. 

CRED. senvaecotetaveuadaesteccedcsane 

JAPANESE ...0000-0000- 

FERN nentcccewessueresenksccsces : 

Squares— 


Nickel plated.. t List Jan. 5, 1900, 
Steel and Iron. T5k5Q@ISL10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
TeOUGe 4 ov oec4« GUE 10k 10 70% 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Bevele ... - 40k 100 0k 10k 10% 
Disston’s Try Sq and T-Bevels....70% 
Winterbottom’s hie and Miter, No. 
Ty SE EY Dikddtcdinacaddessabuaness 50% 
ceeeae Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 


$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 

Ge eatin de Weg aen en doz. $1.00 

Good Grade.......... doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 

Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... lb. 64614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 

SO€ 10€ 104 10° %, 

Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 

CU i bee esce vee ceees $2.55 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 


per lb. 34,@3\4¢ 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. "808 10% A 


Steels, Butchers’— 
RR AT ee: 30% 
BU MN vescacasedc J ‘ ; 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s. 407 


Steelyards— .. . .30Q: 06 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ - 0A 10% 





) 
Derby Screw Plates...... ovunadecelea 


/ 
NE BR he tinnwardcd et vacie net thes 5% 
Lightning Screw Place............. 25%, 
Little Giant. hixiadthntadtenéaeddns 2% 
Reece’s New Screw Plates......... 25°? 


Stoners, Chows— 
Enterprise ... sees DQDY 


Stones—oil, &c. 


Chics ago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1904 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 

a. _ PR aera 60% 
Gem Corundum Sli in eevnnhéeetones 60 ; 
Gem Corundum — Hones... .50% 

Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 lis #m.) 


Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 ta 5% in. $2.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas si ER EO ses ca al $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ | 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | a 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.b0¢ | 
Washita St.; No 1. 4 to 8in.40¢ |3 
Washita St., No. 2) 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White ‘Slips... ¢ 
Rosy Red Slips........ 
Washita Slips, Extra. 
Washita Slips, No, 1. 






Washita Slips, No. 2... .. é 
India Oil Stones (entire list)... .33' a% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum il 
Stone. Double Grit........... 33% % 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Ate 
Stone. Donble Grit............. 32% Y 


Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. 33% % 
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THE IRON 


AGE 








atten No, 1, R’g’lar.® am 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..# Ib 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds) 

Seches Oil Stones, Extra, 


in 
omer Creek Stones, 4 to 
Queer Creek Slips 
Sand Stone.. 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & g. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., $.00 @ 
gro., 12 in. $10.80. 
Norton’ Emery" Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots ? 
One cre or more gro. 
Lots of ), sroms of ae. .# gro. 
Pike ats. C 1901 1} 
Black Fiamcind 8. s_¥ gro. 
Lamoille 8, go. 
White Mountain 8S, 8. @ ero. $9 
Green Mountain 8. 8..@ gro. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.% gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.7? gro. 
Leader Red End 8. & 
Quick Cut Emery.. 
Pure Corundum, 
Crescent 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers 
Stops— Bench— 


pailers or 
orrill’s, 0z., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50 


ee | 
8 


esesesssees 


SX 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Straps— Box- 
Cary’s Universal, case lots 
ame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 
60@606107, 
* cree ‘Genetsher and’ Te ta" 
Excelsior cher an Cc - 
mer Combined, # doz. $6.00 20% 


re Savesge— 


‘i902 
Sweepe rs, os 
National ey ne 

Louis Roller Bearing, 
Plate a 

Hepplewhite, 

ver Plated 

Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel. 

Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppe' .- -$36.00 
genni 
Glass top, 
National Queen, 
Fancy Veneers 

Roller 


PeRolier Bearing, 
Nickeled 
Roller Bearin 


Bearing, 


Marion, Roller Bearite. N’kel. 
Marion 


Queen, Roller Bea 
Nickeled 


Monarch, Roller Beating, N’kel. Ee 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. 00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r ‘gs, N’‘kel. 00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, "es 18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), ‘iste 
Bearing, Japanned 00 
Auditorium (26 in. 
Bearing, l 
Mammoth (30 in, 
ae Nickeled 


ne 


dozen 


Streator Metal Stamping 
Model E, i 
Model 
Model 


A, Bterling 

B, 
Model B, 

Cc, 


Sterling, ss 


Sterling, J wile 
doz. 


Model 
Model D, 
acks, 
&c. 
New List, Ma 
Amcrican Carpet 
American Cut Tacks... 
Swedes Cyt Tacks 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 


90450 
Gimp Tacks 
Lace Tacks. - 
Trimmers’ Tacks. 
Looking Glass Tacks. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad ‘Tacks 
90450 


Finishing an 


1, 1905. 
acks . 90é 
- 904 

904 


Hungarian Nails 
Finishing Nai 
Trunk and cee Nails. 

NOTE. — above prices are 
Standard Sg a? nner 
on Medium Weights. and an extra 
és given on light weights. 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks 
9046 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 
list &10@60 


Emerald, R. M. W. ..30-gal. $3 4 
Emerald. R. M. W a . .60-gal. 4.3 
— City, R. M. W. Co. .30-gal. $3.65 
meen City, R. M. W. Co..60-gal. $4.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin . .59@— 
Patent Leather 25@3045 ¥, 
ROR nvncn0 6.00.02 6.0 05 
Chesterman’s .. —_ 


7 


Keuffel & Esser Co.; 
Favorite, Ass Skin 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 
Dd 25a 10% 


Metallic and Steel, lower list... 
35@% 


Lufkin's: 
Asses’ 
Metallic 
Patent Bend, Leather... 
Pocket 
Steel 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs.$2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
Tin Case 804 10@804 1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Single Loop —« 
Monitor, Cross Head, é&c. 70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire, 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I, J. White 
Ha 


40& 10@50 7, 
30@3UK5 % 
-25&5@25& 107, 
40@ 4045 %, 
3344@35% 


Myers’ Ha . 
Stowell’s ay Carriers. 
Stowell’s Hay Forks.... 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys.... 
, Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s 


aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent 
hip— 
Ee, & 1. J. White. ncccccccccccccccces + 5% 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1. 15@$1. 25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. Bi 3 gro. $13.00@13.50 
am —_— 
Imitation Oneida 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
814@9 ¢ 
Mouse, Round or nee Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
et French Rat and Mouse Traps 
4 


nat, each $1.21; ® don ofa 


No. Rat, doz. $5.25; case of 72— 
mm. ¥ ys oe 70 So 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; rome 
$3.00 a 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; oore, SMe 


2 dez. 

Trimmers, Spoke— 

Wo0d’s E L...ccsccccccesees gavesess% 
Trowels— 

Disston Brick and Pointing 

Disston Plastering 

Disston “‘ Standasd Brand ”’ and Gar.” 
den Trow 

Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 


. HA. 
Kobler’s Steel Garden qrownt ce 
Never-Break Steel Garden 


gro. 
wee. +4 
Rose Brick and Plasterin, 
Woodrough & McParlin, 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern...... 
Western Pattern 


Improved ‘Pat- 
8 doz. ii: 50 


tern 
McKinney Trucks 
Model Stove Trucks 


Tubs, Wash— No. 1 
Galvanized, per doz.8.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized m Tubs (R. M. W.Co,) 
Per doz., Ness to 630 7:20 6.60 1-20 & 10 

Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flav Twine: a 

-lb, Batis. 24¢ 


No. 9,%4 and 
No. 12, % and \-Ib. Balls . 18@20¢ 
lb. Balls . 146@18¢ 


No. 18,% and 
iy -lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 


2 3 


No. 24,%4 and 
0. 36,% and ¥-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton %,lb. 
Balls 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 


10@18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
acording to quality.. . U'4@2e 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
\%-lb. Balls 14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 7 b. 
Balls 18@14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4% and \&-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. Balls.. 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. 


. » J 5-Ply Jute, v 
Bal . "fase 


sietun Line, Linen, — Bis. ise 
“= 265 Mattress, % and wt. Fy 


Wool, "tt bob... B06: 6 Oe 


Vises— 


Solid Box 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson's Adjustable 

Staudard 

Amateur 
Columbian 
Emmert Universal: 

ee No, 1, $15.00; No. 

Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 

4A, $12.50; No. 5A, a No. 6A, 
$10.00; No, 10A, $22 50. 

Presto Quick Acting. 

Tiger Machinists’ 40% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Hollands’ : 

Machinists’ 

Keystone 
Lewis Tool Co, 

Adjustable Jaw 

Monarch 

Solid Jaw 
Massey Vise Co. ;: 

Clincher 

Prect 

sightning Gri 
Merrill's . . 


. Ct 


Parker’ 8: 
Victor 
Regulars 
Vulcan's .. 
Combination Pipe 
Prentiss 
Sargent’s 
Snedikers X. L 
Stephens’ 


33 
Williamson Mfg Co, Double Swivel.. 


Saw Filers— 
weet s D 3 Clamp and Guide, 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 

Reading 

Ww cupeenth’ s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 
nd 3 45 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip 
Perfect 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 
in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
Ree & Keeler Combination ants, 
Holland's Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 5%, 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe a 
oer's, Combination Pipe: 
of Series 


aot onl So 
Williamson Mfg. Co, Double Swivel 
Combination Pipe 40&59 


OP Nita needs per M. 
B. E., 11 up 
| = 

. &. 


5 
Ely’ 3 B. E., 11and vow $1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. B., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hellew— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 


Plain or Unground 
Countey Hollow Ware, per 100 


White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled .... ‘ 
See also Pots, Glue. 
En ameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware os 
Lava, Enameled er 
Never Break Enameled............ a03 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea —e | 
pS res 7 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ be 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Bette. and Griddles. cca 
Avery ettles 00% 
Porcelained ed 


Never Break Kettles oS 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. “= 
Solid Steel Kettles 
Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
= — family size, ben treme 5 
escen size, t 
~~, Star. family size, ine BS 


ais ha family « size, station- 
cathe °C Cross, = 
my 


Niiads family tise, open back, 
perforated 
Saginaw Globe. protector, 
size, ventilated back 
be “King. Single Surf 
rass ng, Sing urface, o 
_ back "3.25 


$3.25 


Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 


® 
ee 
Ey sao & hee eu 


Patent _ ee eer 
1% "M% ach. 


Coil: % 1 
¢ 11¢ 12¢ 13¢ per bow 


| Size bolt.... 


January 25, 1906 


Iron or Steei— — 
16 &® y B® % 
Washers ...$5.7 4.8) 3.50 3.3) 3.10 

The above prices are bused on 
5.70¢ off list. 

In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per ib.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. '4a2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible pei~ 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 


Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; 9s; 
sels 


Oil Finish 1D. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
2, RS oy 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: - 
Kastern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 
Southern T erritory. $20.00@$23.00 
Western and Central 
Districts $23.00 @$25.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55 19-in., $2.00; 
2.50; Lh-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


12-in., 


T5ENEZAY 
TEATQY 
dansahed. Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . . 20k 10 10@ 106 1046 106 10 % 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
6045 606 1085 % 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96 7 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96 
Cast Steel Wire 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, '03 90425 % 
Brass Cup Hooks and Brass 

Screw. Hooks. BFL 10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting 

80E5G80E 10% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.10 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, aq. ft.3 ‘ 
Nos. § and 5 Mesh, sq. ft.. 
No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft. 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 
Wire, Barb— See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural .. ..75¢10@75é10410% 
Alligator or Crocodile. . V0£10@75 7, 
Bazter Pattern S Wrenches... 
WESQ704 10% 
Drop Forged 8. 


Alte Pit: 

hs ecicmneeebainnld ES 

Bemis & Call’s: 
A bl 


Pattern.. 
Combination Black.. 
Combination Bright.. 
Merrick Pattern 


PLN 


Boardman’s 

Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&545 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5°% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle 


Coes’ ‘* Mechanics ’ Mess 
Donohue’s Engineer... 


peaie 7 
Wrenches, # doz. «+ $6.25 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, ‘one 
doz 25 


Elgin # doz 
Elgin Extra Jaws, # doz.. 
2! Monkey Wrench Pipe Jews, 


Less than case lots 
Solid Handles, P., S 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 


lots, @ gross, $7.50; ® doz 
Wringers— 
Tuttle oe Mop Pail Wringer. 
each, $8.00; ® d $18.00 
Wrought Goods 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 
> see eeeeeceee « MGWEIY 


. okes, Neck— 
overt Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck. Yoke” 
Centers 70% 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Pose, we ume s ee 


— ei 


Sheet.....per 100 1bs., $8.25@8.50 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





